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TIRED  OF  INACTION. — ASPIRATIONS  TO  BE  RICH. — HAL  HYDE 
AND  NED  BROWN.  —  A  YOUTHFUL  LOVER.  —  THE  ABAN- 
DONED SILVER  MINES.  —  A  MAGNIFICENT  SCHEME  OP 
TRAVEL.  —  MORE  MEN  WANTED.  —  A  CARGO  OF  CUT- 
THROATS. —  THE  CREAM  OF  THE  CROWD.  —  A  USELESS 
VISIT. 

AT'S  the  use  of  rusting  out  here  taking  care 
of  horses  and  cattle,  and  occasionally  killing 
a  bear,  when  we  might  dig  up  a  few  tons  of  silver, 
and  make  a  fortune?"  demanded  Hal  Hyde,  as  we 
sat  in  front  of  our  comfortable  house  on  the  Buena 
Vista  ranch.  "Don't  you  think  it  is  about  time  to 
pull  up  stakes,  judge,  and  go  on  that  tramp?" 

"It  may  be  time,  but  we  are  very  comfortable 
here,  in  our  present  quarters,  especially  as  the  news 
comes  that  the  Apaches  are  on  another  rampage,"  I 
replied,  quietly,  for  the  subject  had  been  brought  up 
about  every  day  since  we  came  in  from  *  Crossing 
the  Quicksands." 

:  We  might  get  as  rich  as  that  old  fellow  we  read 
about  in  the  classics,  and  settle  down  in  New  York, 

13 
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or  some  other  eastern  village,  where  we  could  have 
all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  modern  civilization," 
added  Hal. 

"Modern  civilization,  to  young  fellows  like  you, 
Hal,  means  beer,  cigars,  and  theatre-going  every 
night  in  the  week,  not  excepting  Sundays,  to  say 
nothing  of  worse  dissipation." 

"I  would  rather  live  out  here  in  the  wilderness 
than  in  Xew  York,  though   I  don't  think  I   >lmul<l 
greatly  object  to  a  few  tons   of  silver,"  said    \ 
Brown. 

Xed  and  Hal  had  eroded  tho  continent,  and  mad.' 
a  long  journey  after  cattle,  with  me,  near  the  Pacific, 
coast.  Each  had  his  peculiarities  and  both  had  thus 
far  exhibited  a  strong  taste  for  the  wild  life  of  the 

o 

plains,  and  for  roaming  amonir  the  ruirured  mountains 

J.  O  O  •     • 

of  the  Cordilleras. 

AVe  had  agreed  upon  a  trip  into  Mexico  :  but  when 
I  looked  over  the  map  of  the  country  1  had  talked 
about  travelling  through,  it  did  not  seem  cjuite  so 
practicable  as  it  had  without  the  map.  It  was  an 
immense  territory  to  traverse,  including  the  arid 
desert  as  well  as  a  region  of  partial  civilization. 

I  found  it  quite  impossible  to  make  the  extended 
trip  I  had  laid  out  in  Mexico,  and  I  concluded  that  it 
would  not  be  prudent  for  me  to  make  any  very  defi- 
nite plans  for  the  journey.  The  Indian-  were  in  an 
uneasy  frame  of  mind,  and  were  making  no  little 
trouble  to  travellers  across  the  country. 

Besides,  I  learned,  some  years  ago,  that  a  man  is 
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more  independent  when  he  has  no  fixed  destination. 
I  intended  to  go  into  Mexico  if  the  circumstances 
would  permit ;  but  it  would  have  made  a  quarrel  at 
Buena  Vista  if  I  had  suggested  that  we  might  not 
enter  the  domain  of  'our  sister  Republic,  for  Hal  was 
impatient  to  visit  Chihuahua,  where  the  beautiful 
Juanita  lived. 

Though  Hal  was  still  only  a  boy,  he  was  fascinated 
with  the  fair  girl,  and  I  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
his  premature  devotion .  Ned  Brown  laughed  every 
time  Hal  alluded  to  the  Mexican  province  in  which 
Juanita  lived;  and  he  alluded  to  it  not  less  than 
twenty  times  a  day  on  the  average. 

It  was  time  for  us  to  be  going  if  we  went  that  year. 
Though  I  had  been  through  the  wilds  of  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona,  visiting  nearly  every  part  of 
the  two  latter,  I  realized  that  my  own  love  of  ad- 
venture had  not  been  extinguished.  It  would  be 
mean  and  false  for  me  to  say  that  I  was  going  for  the 
sake  of  the  boys,  for  after  our  rest,  since  we  returned 
from  the  quicksands,  I  felt  an  almost  irresistible  de- 
sire to  resume  my  wanderings  in  the  wilds  of  the 
southern  range  of  territories. 

I  was  financially  in  better  condition  to  fit  out  a 
party  than  I  had  ever  been  before.  Business  had 
prospered  with  us,  and  I  thought  I  might  make  an 
investment  in  some  of  the  wild  regions  of  Arizona 

O 

that  would  yield  a  handsome  return  in  the  future. 
"What  the  boys  had  said  about  silver  was  not  wholly 
their  own  idea.  We  had  talked  a  great  deal  about 
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the  richness  of  some  of  the  silver  mines  of  Mexico, 
and  about  some  that  had  been  abandoned,  according 
to  tradition,  and  the  location  of  them  lost  to  any  liv- 
ing persons. 

If  we  should  happen  to  stumble  upon  one  of  these 
mines,  or  discover  it  through  our  investigations  in  the 

'  >  D 

region  that  was  known  to  contain  them,  it  would  be 

o 

a  fortune  apiece  for  a  score  of  us.  I  wa-  as  willing 
to  make  a  million  in  working  a  silver  mine  as  in 

O 

raising  cattle  and  horses. 

My  experience  in  the  wild  regions  where  tnc  moun- 
tains kiss  the  skies,  and  the  canon-  <e«-m  to  lay  hold 
on  the  place  we  read  of,  but  do  not  call  by  its  full 
name  in  polite  society,  had  fully  informed  mo  in 
regard  to  the  needs  of  travellers  in  the  mountains 
and  in  the  desert,  as  well  as  in  the  region  split  up 
and  cracked  into  honeycomb  by  volcanic  action  I 
was  better  fitted  than  ever  before  to  attend  to  the 
duty  of  fitting  out  a  party. 

Without  telling  the  boys  what  I  was  thinking 
about,  I  sat  in  our  house,  or  on  the  piazza,  and  made 
out  a  list  of  what  I  thought  we  wanted  to  take  with 
us.  I  spent  several  days  in  making  out  this  list,  in 
studying  the  maps,  and  in  devising  plans  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  party.  The  disturbances  among  the  In- 
dians made  them  an  important  element  in  the  con-M- 
eration  of  the  subject.  AVe  must  be  strong  enough 
to  defend  ourselves,  and  I  had  not  much  confidence 
in  the  herdsmen,  vaqueros,  and  other  men  who  were 
available  for  the  service  in  which  we  needed  them. 
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Either  Sile  Carter  or  Jerry  Yance  was  worth 
twenty  of  them  in  a  brush  with  the  savages.  These 
two  veterans  were  to  be  of  the  party,  but  I  wanted 
eight  or  ten  more  just  like  them,  and  I  hoped  to  be 
able  to  obtain  several  of  their  kind.  At  any  rate,  I 
decided  that  I  would  not  start  upon  the  enterprise 
until  I  could  make  up  a  party  of  at  least  ten,  besides 
the  bovs  and  mvself,  with  "  greasers  "  and  Indians 

*/  «/ 

enough  to  drive  the  teams  and  do  the  drudgery  of  the 
camp. 

When  I  had  arranged  my  plans,  I  called  in  Sile 
Carter,  Jerry  Vance  and  the  boys,  and  laid  it  before 
them.  It  was  really  quite  magnificent  in  its  details 
compared  with  any  of  my  former  trips.  The  veterans 
and  the  boys  opened  their  eyes  as  they  listened  to  my 
description  of  what  I  intended  to  do. 

:  We  shall  go  it  like  Xerxes  in  his  expeditions," 
said  Xed,  laughing.  f  Eleven  men  and  two  boys, 
besides  a  regiment  of  hangers-on." 

:t  About  twenty-five  in  all;  don't  make  it  any 
bigger  than  it  is,"  I  added. 

*  Air  you  go'n  to  take  the  contrack  to  whip  out  the 
whole  Apache  tribe,  jedge  ?"  asked  Sile,  with  a  queer 
smile  on  his  bronzed  face. 

"I  shall  not  quarrel  with  the  Apaches,  or  with  any 
other  tribe  of  Indians,  if  I  can  avoid  it,"  I  replied. 

We  are  going  with  an  object  in  view,  and  that  ob- 
ject is  not  to  fight  the  Indians." 

:  What  do,  you  want  of  eight  more  men,  then  ?  * 
queried  Jerry,  with  a  broad  grin  on  his  face. 
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"I'm  not  going  to  run  away  from  the  Apaches,  if 
they  come  across  our  track,  unless  it  is  convenient  to 
do  so.  There  is  a  certain  region  of  country  I  desire 
to  explore;  and  I  am  going  to  explore  it,  whether 
the  Indians  tell  me  I  may  or  not,"  I  added.  '  But  I 
am  going  to  keep  the  peace  with  them  if  I  can/' 

"  I  cal'late  you  mean  the  piece  of  'em  called  the 
scalp,"  laughed  Sile  Carter. 

"No,  I  don't;  we  will  fight  if  we  must,  and  avoid 
fighting  if  we  can,"  I  replied.  'We  want  eight 
more  men,  at  least:  and  the  question  is,  where  >hall 
we  find  them.  I  know  of  two  I  can  get,  I  think,  and 
the  other  six  must  be  found.  I  want  men  who  have 
brains  rather  than  manners,  who  can  split  a  ball  on  a 
jack-knife  as  far  as  he  can  see  the  knife  ;  who  know 
the  woods  and  have  wrestled  with  bears  ;  in  a  word, 
men  like  Sile  and  Jerry." 

'You  don't  expect  to  find  six  nmiv  M-.-h  ehaps  as 
we  be,  dew  you,  jedge?'  inquired  Sile,  pleased  with 
the  implied  compliment  I  paid  him. 

'Not  just  such  fellows,  but  as  near  like  you  as  can 
be  had.  You  must  take  a  hand  in  looking  them  up."' 

Horses  were  in  demand  the  next  morning,  and  we 
scoured  the  country  and  the  town  in  search  of  the 
men  we  wanted.  Ned  went  with  me  to  San  l>ieiro. 
We  happened  to  be  at  the  port  when  a  vessel  from 
San  Francisco  put  in,  short  of  water.  It  had  a  mot- 
ley crowd  of  passengers* on  board,  consisting  of  hunt- 
ers, trappers,  voyageurs,  and  miners,  who  were 
bound  to  Acapulco. 
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I  found  that  several  of  them,  after  I  had  talked 
with  them,  were  the  very  men  I  wanted.  At  the 
time  of  which  I  write,  the  French  were  trying  to  keep 
Maximilian  on  the  throne  of  Mexico.  A  speculator 
had  lured  these  men  into  his  service  on  the  pretence 
that  they  were  to  be  officers  in  the  patriot  army  of 
Juarez. 

0  the  voyage  they  discovered  that  they  were  to 
Jie  plunderers  of  either  the  Church  or  the  Patriot 

'  whichever  one  happened  to  have  possession  of 
treasures,  for  the  benefit  of  their  employer.     In 
fact,  they  were  to  be  organized  banditti. 

The  better  portion  of  them  revolted  at  the  thought 
of  such  work,  though  the  majority  were  willing  to 
engage  in  pillage  and  robbery  if  it  would  pay.  A 
couple  of  those  who  had  been  deceived  by  the  specu- 
lator insisted  on  being  put  ashore  at  some  port  in 
the  state  of  California ;  and  when  this  was  refused, 
they  started  the  plugs  from  the  water  casks,  and 
made  it  necessary  to  put  into  San  Diego. 

Don  Jose,  the  speculator,  had  done  his  best  to  pre- 
vent any  of  his  recruits  from  landing  at  the  town,  but 
half  a  dozen  of  them  had  fought  their  way  into  the 
boat  and  come  ashore.  I  found  them  on  the  beach, 
and  from  them  learned  the  particulars  I  have  given. 
In  five  minutes  more  I  had  engaged  the  whole  six 
to  report  for  duty  at  Buena  Vista  ranch  the  next 
morning. 

1  was  told  that  I  could  get  a  dozen  more  out  of  the 
band  of  adventurers  on  board  of  the  brig.     As  I  had 
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not  much  faith  that  Sile  and  Jerry  would  be  able  to 
get  any  such  men  us  we  wanted  in  their  search,  I  de- 
cided to  go  off  to  the  vessel,  and  see  what  I  could  do. 
I  hired  a  boat,  and  Ned  and  I  went  oil'  to  the  brig. 
As  we  came  near  her,  we  found  the  adventurers  on 
the  rail  and  in  the  rigging,  looking  to  sec  what  they 
could  of  the  shore. 

'I  don't  want  any  of  that  crowd,  Xed,"  -'II, 
when  we  had  pulled  around  the  brig,  and  taft/n  a 
survey  of  the  passengers.  '  All  the  cut-throats  of 
the  Pacific  shore  are  among  them." 

rThey  are  a  hard-looking  crowd,"  replied  Xed. 

Just  then,  half  a  dozen  shots  were  heard,  and  one 
or  two  balls  struck  our  boat.  Half  a  dozen  of  the 
villains  shouted  to  us  to  come  on  board  and  take  them 
ashore  :  they  would  shoot  us  if  we  did  not.  AVe 
pulled  for  the  shore  with  all  our  might,  and  soon  got 
out  of  range  of  their  weapons.  The  tiring  seemed  to 
be  from  sheer  wantonness. 

'You  have  got  the  cream  of  the  whole  crowd, 
judge,"  said  Ned,  when  we  were  out  of  reach  of  their 
bullets. 

'It  will  be  rough  on  the  new  empire  of  Mexico 
when  those  villains  get  there.  I  don't  wonder  that 
the  men  I  engaged  wanted  to  get  out  of  their  com- 
pany." 

We  reached  the  shore,  and  rode  back  to  Buena 
Vista.  I  was  satisfied  with  what  we  had  done  for 
one  day,  and  we  waited  for  the  return  of  ISile,  Jerry 
and  Hal. 
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two  veterans  and  Hal  had  gone  off  in  cliffer- 
ent  directions  ;  and  the  youthful  lover  was  the 
first  to  return.  He  reported  that  he  had  visited  sev- 
eral settlers,  but  they  refused  to  leave  their  little 
estates  for  any  such  purpose  as  the  young  hunter 
indicated. 

You  won't  find  any  such  men  as  you  describe, 
judge,"  said  Hal,  disgusted  at  his  want  of  success. 
There   are   no   such   persons   in   this  part  of  the 
country." 

I  had  told  Ned  not  to  say  anything  about  the  old 
trappers  and  hunters  I  had  engaged,  for  I  expected 
just  such  reports  as  Hal  had  now  brought  in.  T\"e 
expected  a  little  fun  the  next  morning  when  our  re- 
cruits presented  themselves. 

'  We  can't  go  without  the  men,  Hal,"  I  replied 
decidedly. 

21 
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"  I  don't  see  what  we  want  a  whole  regiment  for," 
growled  Hal.  "We  have  fought  the  Indians,  and 
given  a  good  account  of  ourselves,  and  we  can  do  it 
again.  For  my  part,  I  don't  believe  in  taking  a 
whole  army  with  us.  We  muster  five,  besides  the 
vaqueros  and  the  Indians  we  shall  have  ;  and  I  think 
that  is  enough. 

"Do  you  think  so,  Hal?"  I  asked,  very  seriously. 

"Yes,  I  do  !  I  think  it  is  all  nonsense  to  take  such 
a  crowd  along  with  us." 

"  Well,  Hal,  you  have  a  right  to  your  own 
opinion,"  I  added. 

"Which  means  that  it  is  of  no  account,"  snapped 
the  vounij  hunter.  The  whole  of  it  is  we  shall  not 

«/  o 

go  at  all,  for  the  men  are  not  to  be  had." 

f  There  are  three  men  riding  in  beyond  the  garden," 
interposed  Ned,  who  saw  that  his  young  companion 
was  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  be  saucy,  as  ho  sometimes 
was.  r  One  of  them  is  Sile  Carter,  and  the  others 
are  strangers." 

T  Probably  Sile  has  raised  two  recruits  for  our 
army,"  I  added. 

'What's  two  men?  You  want  ten  of  them,"  snarled 
Hal,  whose  thoughts  were  down  in  Chihuahua,  and 
he  was  thinking  only  of  getting  there. 

"If  Jerry  brings  in  as  many  more,  it  will  make 
four,"  added  Ned.  We  may  make  up  the  number 
by  next  week,  or  the  week  after." 

f  I  shall  give  up  going  at  all  ! '    exclaimed  Hal. 

'  All  right;  you  needn't  go  if  you  don't  want  to, 
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Hal.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  stay  at  the  ranch, 
and  look  after  the  stock,  and  attend  to  the  orange- 
trees  and  the  bananas." 

At  this  moment  Sile  dashed  into  the  yard,  followed 
by  two  horsemen.  The  latter  rode  jaded  nags, 
thin  in  flesh,  though  they  evidently  had  considerable 
spirit  when  in  good  condition.  Both  of  them  ap- 
peared to  be  foreigners,  and  one  looked  like  an 
Irishman. 

:  Well,  jedge,  I  fetched  two  human  critters ;  and 
they  are  made  of  the  real  stuff,"  said  Sile,  as  he 
threw  himself  from  his  horse.  :f  One's  a  Frenchman, 
and  t'other  is  a  Dutchman." 

Sile  seemed  to  be  delighted  with  the  success  that 
had  attended  his  mission,  and  he  looked  about  to  see 
if  there  were  any  other  strangers  about  the  ranch. 
It  occurred  to  me  at  once  that  neither  of  the  recruits 
he  had  brought  would  answer  the  purpose,  and  I 
wondered  what  the  down-easter  was  thinking  about 
when  he  picked  up  such  men. 

This  man  is  Emile  Pont.  That's  the  way  he 
spelled  it  out  to  me,  but  that  ain't  the  way  he  speaks 
it,"  said  Sile,  proceeding  to  introduce  his  men. 

'  Emile  Pont,"  added  the  Frenchman,  pronouncing 
the  name  properly. 

r  He  is  a  v'yger,"  added  Sile,  looking  at  his  prize 
with  admiration. 

"A  voyageur,  monsieur!'  explained  Emile.  'I 
have  sairve  wit  de  'Udson  Bay  Compaguie  tree 
year." 
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"Just  so;  a  voyageur,"  I  added,  changing  my 
opinion  entirely  in  regard  to  the  man,  for  thnv  are 
none  braver,  more  enduring,  more  skilful  in  wood- 
craft, or  more  cheerful  and  obedient  than  the  Cana- 
dian voyageur ,  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  hunt  ing, 
fishing  and  trapping. 

''All  right,  jedge ;  he's  your  man,  every  time. 
T'other  is  a  Dutchman,"  continued  Sile,  pointing 
to  the  second  prize. 

r  I  am  no  more  a  Dutchman  as  he  is  a  Frenchman  ! ' 
exclaimed  the  second  man.  'lie  don't  know  t In- 
difference mit  a  German  as  a  Dutchman." 

The  man  doubled  up  and  laughed  as  though  it  was 
a  capital  joke  ;  and  he  enjoyed  it,  it'  nobody  rl-e  did. 

'Then  you  are  a  German,''  I  added,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  man. 

'Whiit  is  your  tarnal  name?"  asked  Silo,  per- 
plexed as  he  tried  to  recall  it.  'Tain't  no  sort  o' 
use  to  spell  out  these  fellers'  names,  for  art  IT  you've 
done  it,  ten  to  one,  they'll  call  it  sunthin  else.  It'>  a 
tarnal  pigeon  talk  no  Christian  critter  can  understand  : 
and  he's  got  to  have  his  tongue  split  afore  he  can 
speak  it." 

'My  name  is  Jacob  Yager  (Yahcob  Yogger),"  said 
the  German,  laughing  all  the  time,  and  he  seemed  to 
have  a  talent  for  laughing. 

O  O 

rDo  you  hear  that?''  demanded  Sile.  'r  Can  any 
feller  say  that  without  tying  his  tongue  in  a  hard 
knot  ?  " 

'  In  English  his  name  is  the  same  as  Jacob  Hunter,'' 
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added  Hal,  who  had  studied  German.  r  I  think  we 
had  better  call  him  Jake  Hunter,  and  that  will  save 
Sile  Carter's  tongue  from  being  yanked  out  by  the 
roots." 

'*Jahrwohl!  Sie  sprechen  Deutsch,  nicht  icahr?* 
demanded  Jacob,  rushing  up  to  Hal,  his  face  spark- 
ling with  delight. 

'  Xein;  nicht  viel.  Ich  habe  sie  vergessen"  re- 
plied Hal,  and  this  proved  to  be  as  far  as  he  could 
go,  greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  the  recruit. 

r  But  he's  a  reg'lar  rip-snorter,  if  he  is  a  Dutchman 
—  ain't  you,  Jake?':  added  Sile. 

AYhen  questioned  in  regard  to  his  antecedents,  and 
his  fitness  for  the  position  in  which  he  was  wanted, 
he  said  his  father  had  immigrated  to  this  country  and 
taken  a  farm  in  Minnesota,  that  all  the  family  but 
himself  had  been  massacred  by  the  Indians,  and  since 
this  terrible  event  he  had  devoted  himself  to  fi^htins; 

d?  \j 

the  savages.  He  had  been  a  trapper  and  hunter  in 
Oregon  for  seven  years. 

f  I  cal'late  you  don't  know  how  I  come  acrost  these 
two  fellers,  jedge,"  added  Sile.  "I  gi'n  up  findin' 
anybody  that  would  go  with  you,  and  started  for 
home." 

r  \Tell,  how  happened  it,  Sile?* 

'  I  was  ridin'  along  sort  o'  slow  through  the  woods, 
when  all  to  once  I  come  suddenly  on  two  fellers 
fio-htin'  like  all  possessed.  Them  fellers  was  the 
Frenchman  and  the  Dutchman.  Their  horses  was 
hitched  to  a  tree,  and  they  was  poundin  one  another 
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as  if  hammers  didn't  cost  nothin'.  I  held  up  and 
waited  to  see  how  they  was  coinin'  out,  for  I  don't 
never  like  to  interfere  in  a  friendly  fight  when  things 
goes  on  fair." 

"It  was  a  friendlv  fiirht,  was  it  ?' 

«-      ~ 

'So  fur's  I  could  see,  it  was,  jedge;  they  didn't 
have  no  knives  nor  no  shootin'  irons  o'  no  kind. 
They  was  doin'  it  with  the  bare  ti>t<,  in  a  civili/ed 
and  Christian  wav.  I  was  cur'ous  to  know  which 

* 

was  comin'  out  on  top,  when  a  poky  cinnament  bear 
rushed  in  and  beiriui  to  scratch  both  on  'ein.  I  didn't 

* 

have  no  patience  with  that  bear." 
Why  didn't  you  shoot  him  r  ' 

r'I  didn't  git  no  chance,  jedge.  The  tight  was 
clean  sp'iled,  and  the  men  gi'n  it  up.  The  French- 
man run  for  his  ritle:  but  the  Dutchman  didn't  wait 
to  git  no  gun.  lie  hit  the  bear  right  in  the  eye  with 
his  fist,  fust  one  eye.  and  then  t'other.  Then  he 
whipped  out  his  knife,  and  stuck  him.  so  that  the 
bear  won't  never  want  to  mix  in  with  no  Chri>tian, 
civilized  fight  again." 

'Did  the  men  fiirht  airain?" 

t_  O 

That's  the  queer  part  on't.  When  the  French- 
man saw  how  handsomely  the  Dutchman  did  the  bear, 
he  stuck  out  his  hand,  and  they  shook.  I  cal'late 
they  hugged  one  another  arter  that.'' 

rl  like  the  Jairman  vairv  much  when   I  see  how 

* 

beautifully,  delightfully,  lovely,  he  .-tick  that  bear." 
said  Emile  Pont,  as  he  smiled  .sweetly  at  his  late 
opponent. 
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"You  don't  fisrht  mit  me  no  more,"  laughed  the 

o  o 

German,  as  they  shook  hands  again. 

'Then,  jedge,  you  ought  to  see  that  Dutchman  git 
on  his  hoss.  He  went  on  jest  as  ef  he  was  made  of 
Ingy  rubber.  Jake,  jest  let  the  jedge  see  you  git  on 
that  hoss  once  ? " 

Jacob  complied,  and  no  circus  rider  could  have 
done  it  handsomer.  With  a  light  spring  he  placed 
himself  in  the  saddle.  Then,  throwing  his  feet  up 
into  the  air,  he  turned  a  back  somerset,  and  landed 

•» 

on  his  taps,  bolt  upright,  at  the  heels  of  the  horse. 

'  Do  you  see  that,  jedge  ? "  exclaimed  the  delighted 
old  hunter. 

Stepping  back  a  few  paces,  he  made  a  short  run, 
and  then  vaulted  into  the  saddle  over  the  hip  bones 
of  the  beast.  Grasping  the  pommel  of  the  saddle 
with  both  hands,  he  swayed  his  body  backwards  and 
forwards  a  few  times,  and  turning  another  somerset, 
he  came  down  on  his  feet  under  the  horse's  nose. 
The  animal  seemed  to  be  accustomed  to  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  stood  as  quiet  as  a  lamb. 

Sile  Carter  doubled  himself  up,  and  laughed 
with  delight  at  the  performance  of  Jacob.  The 
German  had  done  what  none  of  the  rest  of  them 
could  do,  and  he  was  a  hero  in  the  down-caster's 
estimation. 

1  Where  did  you  learn  all  those  tricks,  Jacob  ?r 

'I  was  a  performer  mit  der  circus  in  Germany 
when  I  vas  a  poy  no  pigger  as  n  glass  of  beer,'' 
kughed  Jacob.  *  I  do  dose  dings  mit  der  Indians. 
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I  jumps  over  dere  heads  when  they  dinks  dey 
caught  me." 

Sile  insisted  that  both  of  the  recruits  should  shoot. 
They  did  fairly  well,  but  the  veteran  could  shoot 
inside  of  them  every  time  ;  and  he  enjoyed  their 
amazement  when  they  saw  him  put  three  bullets  into 
the  same  hole  at  three  hundred  tVvt . 

"All  on  us  is  good  for  sunlhin,  Jake,  and  we  can't 
all  eat  with  the  same  mouth  :  you  cat  with  your'n 
and  I  eats  with  mine,''  said  Sile,  sagely.  '  I  cal'late 
I  can  shoot  an  Injen,  Jake,  just  about,  as  <mick  as 
you  can  jump  over  his  head.'' 

'  Here  comes  Jerry,  and  he  comes  alone,"  said  Hal, 
when  the  show  was  over  for  the  present. 

r  Tain't  no  use,  jedge,"  >aid  Jerry,  a-  lie  rode  his 
jaded  nag  up  to  the  front  of  the  hou-c.  '  Folks  has 
lost  all  their  spent,  and  none  on  'em  won't  go  oil' to 
shoot  Injens.  I  believe  they'd  let  the  poky  rcd.-kins 
chaw  'em  up  and  make  'em  into  sassages  afore  they'd 
tackle  the  varmints  like  men." 

:  You  didn't  find  any  one  to  join  our  party  ?  ': 

rf  Not  a  human  critter  !  They  all  want  to  set  in  their 
houses,  and  see  things  jjrow.  The  whole  country  - 

"^  ~  V 

goin'  to  everlastin  ruin   for  the  want  o'  sperit  in  the 
people.     If  we   ever  have  another   Indian  war  the 
redskins  will  git  the   country  back   into  their  own 
hands,  and  use  white  men  for  scarecrows/' 
'  Xot  quite  so  bad  as  that,  Jerry." 

You    mind  what    I  say,  jedge.      I   hain't   got    no 
great   eddication,    and   I    don't   know   nothin'  about 
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• 

triffomummery ;  but  when  white  men  won't  fi^ht  the 

o  •>  o 

Injens  their  morals  is  gone,  and  they  ain't  good  for 
nothin'  but  to  make  slaves  on." 

None  of  us  were  much  disturbed  by  Jerry's  pro- 
phetic croaking,  and  we  all  ate  a  hearty  supper. 
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next  morning  we  began  our  preparations  in 
earnest  for  the  enterprise*  in  which  we  were  to 
embark.  I  had  had  the  intended  trip  in  mind  for 
months,  and  to  some  extent  had  made  ivadv  for  it. 

i 

Among  other  things,  I  had  a  Avairon  built  after  a  plan 

O  ~      '  >  1 

of  my  own.  The  body  was  of  iron,  though  it  w:is 
lighter  than  one  of  equal  strength  made  of  wood  would 
have  been. 

The  iron  plate  was  thick  enough  to  resist  an  ordi- 
nary ride  ball,  though  it  was  by  no  means  as  thick  as 
boiler  iron.  It  was  water  tight,  and  had  been  con- 
structed with  the  greatest  care  under  my  own  super- 
vision. The  sides  and  ends  were  three  feet  high,  and 
the  latter  were  rounded.  It  was  not  a  convenient 
wagon  to  get  in  and  out  of,  but  then  it  wa^i  not  a 
pleasure  vehicle. 
30 
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It  was  made  to  receive  hoops,  so  that  it  could  be 
covered  with  a  canvas  top.  A  short  ladder,  which 
could  be  hooked  upon  the  rail,  was  provided,  so  that 
the  difficulty  of  getting  in  and  out  of  it  was  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  But  our  party  were  all  to  ride  their 
own  horses,  and  there  would  not  be  much  occasion  to 
get  in  and  out. 

I  called  my  new-fangled  vehicle  a  caravel,  for  it 
could  hardly  pass  muster  as  a  wagon.  I  might  as 
well  have  called  it  a  frigate,  I  grant,  but  the  name  I 
gave  it  suited  me  better.  It  was  to  be  used  for  a 
threefold  purpose.  First,  it  was  to  do  duty  as  a 
wagon,  for  it  would  take  too  many  pack-horses  to 
transport  the  large  supply  of  provisions  necessary  for 
the  twenty- five  men  in  our  party. 

Second,  it  was  to  be  used  as  a  boat,  in  crossing 
rivers,  or,  if  we  came  to  navigable  waters,  it  would 
serve  as  a  barge  for  the  conveyance  of  our  heavier 
supplies.  I  had  tried  it  in  the  water,  and  it  was 
much  more  buoyant  than  a  wooden  craft  of  the  same 
weight  would  have  been.  I  had  high  hopes  of  the 
caravel  as  a  nautical  idea,  and  I  expected  it  would 
justify  the  name  I  had  given  it. 

Third,  the  caravel  was  to  be  useful  to  us  as  a  fortifi- 
cation. I  had  fired  no  end  of  rifle-balls  into  the  sides 
and  ends,  and  Hal  and  Ned  had  chalked  out  a  target 

^^ 

upon  the  middle  of  the  side  ;  but  the  bullets  flattened 
upon  it.  The  impact  of  the  ball  caused  a  certain  de- 
gree of  vibration,  which  tended  to  prevent  a  missile 
from  going  through  the  iron  by  causing  it  to  rebound. 
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Xot  a  hall  passed  through  the  sides  of  the  cara- 
vel in  all  the  tests  to  which  it  was  >ubjeeted.  If  it 
was  proof  against  rille-halls,  it  would  ccrlainly  re-i-t 
arrows,  javelins,  an<l  other  Indian  weapon-.  Jerry 
and  Sile  had  laughed  a  great  deal  at  my  caravel, 
calling  it  an  ark,  and  declaring  that  this  was  a  better 
name  for  it  than  the  one  I  used.  They  did  not  believe 

* 

in  carrving  a  fort  alonir  with  them,  and  it'  a  man  could 

«        o 

not  cross  the  continent  without  a  thing  like  that  he 
had  better  stay  at  home. 

As  a  novelty,  the  boys  were  pleased  with  it,  though 
they  had  imbibed  >ome  <»f  the  contempt  of  the  vete- 
rans at  the  idea  of  having  an  iron  box  to  climb  into  in 

case  of  danirer.    But  I  was  not  disturbed  bv  the  jet 

.          .' 

of  the  boys  or  the  veterans.  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  after  the  stories  I  had  heard,  on  good  authority, 
in  regard  to  the  redskins,  that  we  wen-  to  have  a 
rougher  time  than  Ave  had  over >een  before. 

The  caravel  was  mounted  on  wheels  with  broad 
felloes,  and  it  was  all  ready  for  a  >tart.  My  peons 
and  va«jiien»  had  hauled  it  alongside  the  hoii.-e,  where 
we  could  conveniently  load  it  with  provi>ion-  from 
the  cellar.  AVhile  1  was  looking  it  over,  after  break- 
fast, t<>  be  >ure  that  it  was  in  good  condition,  the  bo 
joined  me,  and  heg.'in  to  laugh  at  the  "ark."' 

"Perhaps  it  will  be  my  turn  to  laugh  within  a  few 
week-,  boys.  I  hear  every  time  that  I  hear  any- 
thing that  the  Apaehe-  are  as  ma  ]  a<  hornets  about 

i net h ing,  and  all  who  coine  ill  tLcir  way  lose  their 

ilps." 
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'  But  the  whole  twenty-five  you  are  to  take 
•with  you  can't  get  into  your  ark,  judge,"  suggested 
Hal. 

'  I  don't  expect  to  get  them  all  in  to  it.  Jerry,  Sile, 
and  you  say  you  won't  hide  your  heads  from  the 
enemy  in  an  iron  box.  That  will  leave  only  ten  of 
us  to  occupy  it.  But  it  will  hold  fifteen  men,  and 
give  them  all  room  enough  to  shoot." 

'  Then  the  other  ten  have  got  to  stand  outside  and 
take  what  comes,"  sneered  Hal,  who  was  not  in  the 
best-natured  mood,  for  he  was  sure  we  should  not  be 
able  to  obtain  the  number  of  men  I  insisted  upon 
having.  The  dozen  peons  and  vaqueros,  the  ones 
who  are  the  readiest  to  hide  their  heads,  will  have  to 
stand  out  on  the  open  field." 

'I  don't  expect  to  use  the  caravel  for  a  fortification 
unless  we  are  surrounded,  or  hemmed  in  by  a  large 
force  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  hold  out  against  in 
the  open  field.  Do  you  see  those  bottom  boards?'1 

Hal  had  ascended  the  ladder,  and  was  looking  into 
the  interior  of  the  body. 

'  I  see  them.  What  are  they  for — to  make  more 
load  for  the  horses  or  mules  ? '  asked  Hal,  with  a 
sneer  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  was  getting  into 
a  bad  way  as  a  critic,  and  thought  he  knew  more 
about  taking  a  train  through  the  wilderness  than  any 
of  the  rest  of  us. 

'They  are  for. various  purposes.  They  are  to  keep 
the  provisions  <jwt  of  the  water,  if  it  rains  into  the 
body,  though  the  plug-hole  will  dispose  of  most  of  it. 
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In  the  second  place,  they  arc  to  he  used;  like  the 
wagon  itself,  for  purposes  of  defence.'' 

"Pine  boards  for  defence  against  Apache  Indians  ! ' 
exclaimed  Xed.     "If  I  did  not  know  to  the  contrary, 

• 

I  should  suppose  that  you  had  never  >ei  n  a  ><]uad  of 
Apaches." 

'Probably  I  have  seen  a  hundred  while  you  have 
seen  one;  and  when  you  have  seen  one-tenth  as 
many  as  I  have  you  will  know  more  about  them.'' 

:'But  what  else  are  the  boards  for?"  asked  Xed, 
who  was  afraid  that  I  did  not  mean  to  answer  his 
companion. 

'Hand  me  one  of  them,  Hal.'' 

Hal  passed  one  of  the  boards,  cut  about  four  feet 
long,  and  I  set  it  up  against  the  caravel  body,  resting 
one  end  on  the  ground.  It  stood  at  an  anirle  of 

•  * 

twenty  degrees  from  a  perpendicular. 

'With  those   boards   arranged    like    that    one    all 

i 

around  the  caravel,  the  men  will  shovel  dirt  and  sods 
against  them,  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  vehicle,  as 
occasion  may  require.  Earth  is  the  best  substance  to 
resist  even  a  cannon  ball,  and  you  will  see  that  a  sort 
of  casemate  will  bo  built  under  the  caravel.  In  this 
place  we  will  put  the  peons  and  vaqueros,  and  the 
non-fighting  portion  of  the  party." 

f I  think  that  will  be  first  rate!'1   exclaimed  Xed. 

'If  we  have   time    enough,  we   can   continue   the 

«          7 

earthwork,  say,  four  feet  beyond  the  vehicle  at  both 
ends.  In  the  forward  part  we  can  have  a  place  for  a 
fire,  if  we  have  the  chance  to  gather  a  supply  of 
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wood,  and  at  the  rear  end  we  can  have  an  enclosure 
for  the  ladder,  so  that  we  can  pass  between  the  upper 
and  the  lower  chamber  of  the  fortification." 

"  Do  you  think  the  Apaches  will  let  you  fix  things 
up  as  you  say,  judge?"  asked  Hal,  whose  ill-nature 
took  the  form  of  contempt  of  my  invention. 

:With  ten  of  us  on  the  inside  of  the  caravel, 
and  three  on  the  outside,  we  can  shoot  them  down 
until  they  conclude  to  move  off  to  a  safer  place. 
Then  we  may  have  an  opportunity  to  get  out 
and  bury  you  three,  as  well  as  to  complete  our 
defences." 

"Humph  ! '    sneered  Hal. 

We  should  carry  three  gravestones  for  you  if  it 
were  the  fashion  to  use  such  ornaments  in  the  Indian 
country." 

'I  don't  think  you  had  better  say  anything  more, 
Hal,"  laughed  Ned,  who  seemed  to  be  greatly  amused 
at  the  seriousness  with  which  I  talked  to  his  com- 
panion. 

f  I  think  we  had  better  go  to  the  blacksmith's  and 
have  a  suit  of  iron  armor  made  for  each  member  of 
the  party,"  added  Hal,  who  never  gave  up  while  he 
had  anything  to  stand  upon. 

'  It  would  be  very  heavy  and  uncomfortable  in  a 
hot  day  ;  and  I  don't  believe  the  Apaches  would  be  so 
obliging  as  to  wait  for  you  to  put  it  on." 

'I  don't  believe  we  shall  need  any  armor  or  an 
iron  caravel,  for  we  are  not  going  at  all  if  we  have  to 
wait  till  we  find  six  more  men,"  snarled  Hal.  *  I  am 
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going  off  on  a  hunt ;  and  if  I  am  hack  in  a  week  it 
will  be  soon  enough  to  go  with  you." 

"All  ri^ht,  but  we  -shall  leave  as  soon  as  we  are 

O         ' 

ready." 

Hal  got  his  horse  and  rode  ofT.  lie  was  an  im- 
pulsive fellow,  and  when  he  took  a  notion  into  his 
head,  he  allowed  it  to  run  away  with  him.  But  at 
that  time  he  had  not  far  to  go  to  find  a  hunting 
ground.  We  had  bears,  panthers,  and  other  heavy 
game  within  a  few  miles  of  us. 

o 

"What  makes  Hal  so  cross  this  morning?*   a.-ked 

t^nt 

Ned,  when  the  young  lover  had  departed. 

'He  seems  to  be  sure  that  we  are  not  going  to 
Chihuahua,  or  anywhere  else.  If  he  had  not  been 
in  such  ill-humor  I  should  have  told  him  by  this  time 
that  we  had  engaged  all  the  men  wo  wanted." 

''But  isn't  it   time  those  men  were  here,  judg' 
asked  Xed,  as  he  looked  at  liN  wateh  with  an  anxious 
face,  for  he  was  quite  as  much  interested  in  the  pro- 
posed trip  as  Hal,  though  from  a  different  motive. 

'It  is  now  after  ten   o'clock,  and   thev  ouirht    to 

• 

have  been    here    long  ago.      I  am  afraid  they   have 
found  too  much  civilization  in  San  Pie^o." 

• 

'But  you  thought  they  were  all  hon«-.-t  and  true 
men;  and  they  promised  to  be  here  early  this 
morning,"  added  Xed. 

CI  think  they  are  honest  and  true  men  :  but  prob- 
ably they  have  money,  and  they  may  have  got  too 
tipsy  to  remember  their  cngMgrmeiil ." 

We  waited  all  day  long,  and  the  HX  men  did  not  put. 
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in  an  appearance.  Ned  feared  they  would  never 
come ;  but  I  was  confident  that  as  soon  as  they  got 
over  the  lark  I  suspected  they  were  having  they 
would  come.  I  had  given  the  leader  of  the  squad 
written  directions  so  that  he  could  find  Buena  Vista 
ranch. 

Hal  did  not  return  that  night.  I  tried  to  treat  him 
like  a  young  man,  and  not  like  a  little  child ;  but  I 
was  very  anxious  about  him.  AVe  had  had  a  long  and 
hard  winter  in  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  us,  and 
some  of  the  heavy  game  had  come  down  near  the 
ranches,  starved  out  by  the  cold  and  the  snow. 

After  dinner  I  concluded  that  we  had  better  resume 
our  old  function  as  trail  hunters,  and  try  to  find  Hal. 
It  had  rained  the  morning  before,  while  we  were  re- 
turning from  San  Diego,  and  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
following  the  track  of  his  horse.  TTe  went  a  couple 
of  miles  towards  the  town,  and  then  struck  into  the 
woods.  A  fewT  miles  on  this  trail  brought  us  to  Zeke 
Puncheon's  cabin. 

Hal  had  slept  there  the  night  before,  for  the 
weather  was  still  too  cool  for  the  young  lover  to 
bivouac  in  the  woods  when  he  was  out  of  practice. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SEATCCH  FOK  THE  ABSENTEE.  -  -  THE  SIONAL  WHISTLE.  — 
THE  STRAY  HOUSE.  —  THE  i.K'UM)  1  >I<Tria:KI>.  —  A  SIK  >T 
IN  THE  DISTANCE.  —  A  LUDICKol  >  >I(.HT.  —  NKI>  llKnWX'S 
SHOT.  —  THE  15ENPING  TREE.  -  -  PLEASANT  SALUTATION-. 
—  HAL'S  EXPLANATION.  —  r.EAK  MI.AT  F«K  7.KKE  I'l  N- 
CIIEOX.  —  A  RACKET  IN  THE  TKAIL.  —  AN  AKKIVAL. 


information  obtained  at  the  cabin  in  regard  to 
Hal  relieved  me  in  a  mea>uiv,  but  we  continued 
the  search.  Ned  and  I  rode  on  about  live  miles  far- 
ther, and  I  knew  that  there  were  no  settlers  in  the 
direction  we  were  going,  still  following  the  trail  of 
the  wayward  boy. 

"I  declare,  there  is  Hal's  horse,  browsing  about 

7  « 

the  woods  !  '    exclaimed  Ned,  as  we  came  into  a  very 
wild  and  uneven  region. 

"  That  looks  bad.     But  he  may  be  all  right." 
Ned  put  his  fingers  into  his  mouth   and  whistled 
like  a  locomotive,  giving  the  signal  by  which  earh  of 
the   boys    knew  the   other.      lie    repeated    it   several 
times,  but  there  was  no  reply.      We  caught  the  ln»r-e 
and  tied  him  to  a  tree.    Taking  his  track,  Ave  followed 
it  for  a  mile  or  more. 
38 
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Ned  whistled  again,  hut  we  got  no  reply.  The  trail 
of  the  horse  came  to  an  end  here.  TTe  saw  where 
Hal  had  fastened  him  to  a  tree,  and  he  appeared  to 
have  broken  awav.  I  was  satisfied  that  there  was 

t/ 

some  heavy  game  in  the  vicinity,  for  the  marks  on 
the  ground  indicated  that  Hal's  horse  had  started  on 
his  return  at  full  gallop ;  and  we  concluded  that  he 
had  been  frightened  by  a  bear  or  a  panther. 

rt  But  Hal  was  not  on  the  horse  when  he  started  off 
at  that  gait,"  said  Ned,  when  we  had  considered  the 
situation  fully.  "I  find  his  track  leading  into  this 
wild  place." 

'*  Probably  he  heard  a  bear  in  the  rocks,  and  dis- 
mounted to  try  his  luck  on  foot." 

Just  then  the  crack  of  a  rifle  attracted  our  attention. 
The  sound  came  but  a  short  distance,  and  we  hastened 
to  follow  it  up.  "\Ve  both  examined  our  guns,  like 
prudent  hunters,  to  assure  ourselves  that  they  were 
in  condition  for  instant  use. 

TTe  rushed  up  a  steep  rock  which  commanded  a 
view  of  an  open  space.  On  the  farther  side  of  the 
clear  spot  we  discovered  Hal,  and  both  of  us  were 
inclined  to  lausrh  at  the  rather  ludicrous  si^ht  which 

o  o 

was  presented  to  us. 

It  was  evident  enough  that  Hal   had  not  hit  the 

o 

bear,  for  his  cinnamonship  had  driven  the  valiant 
hunter  up  a  tree  !  We  took  it  in  at  once,  and  without 
any  explanation  from  the  subject  of  the  adventure. 
His  shot  had  roused  the  bear,  and  made  him  mad. 
Hal  had  a  double-barrelled  piece,  though  he  had 
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fired  but  once.  The  game  hud  pursued  him  so 
closely  that  he  had  thrown  a  way  his  gun,  and  at- 
tempted to  climb  a  small  fir-tree. 

When  we  first  saw  Hal,  the  bear  was  within  a  few 
feet  of  him.  and  he  was  hardly  out  of  the  reach  of  his 

i 

dangerous  pursuer.  Then  he  climbed  a  loot  or  so 
farther  up  the  fir.  He  was  just  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  bear's  paws.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  in  immediate 
danger,  as  I  judged  at  the  first  glance,  and  \ve  pau>cd 
a  moment  to  consider  the  situation. 

Hal  plainly  thought  IK;  was  still  too  near  his  un- 
friendly assailant,  and  he  was  trying  to  ascend  to  a 
higher  position  on  the  little  tree,  whi;  h  could  not 
have  been  more  than  two  inches  in  diameter.  The 
small  branches  snapped  oil',  as  he  hung  his  weight 
upon  them,  and  he  was  obliged  to  hug  the  tree  to 
avoid  falling  to  the  ground  into  ihe  paw-  of  hi>  ugly 
besieger. 

"Halloo!  Help!  Help!"  shouted  Hal:  and  his 
voice  was  so  shaky  that  he  could  not  have  been 
heard  if  he  had  been  any  farther  from  us. 

That  won't  do  !    AVe  must  act  taiick,  or  it  will  lie- 
too  late  ! " 

The  bear  can't  reach  him  where  he   is,"  replied 
Xcd. 

'But  don't  von  see  that  the  little  fir  is  bendiiv 

o 

over  under  Hal's  weight  ?  * 

i 

soc,"  replied    Ned,   bringing    his    gun    to    his 
cheek, 

H;      oared  again  in  mortal  terror;  and  I  was  con- 
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fident  that  he  had  heard  Ned's  signal.  Probably  his 
desire  to  get  a  shot  at  the  bear  had  prevented  him 
from  answering  it.  But  the  little  tree  was  fast 
losing  what  firmness  it  had  in  the  beginning  as  the 
besieged  hunter  went  higher.  When  I  thought  Hal 

o  o  o 

was  about  to  be  carried  to  the  earth  by  the  failure  of 
the  tree,  Ned  fired. 

'You  hit  him,  but  you  have  only  made  matters 
worse  for  Hal.  The  bear  feels  it,  and  it  makes  him 
madder  than  he  was  before.  Give  him  the  other 
barrel ! " 

Ned  took  very  careful  aim,  and  let  fly  again. 
The  bear  leaped  into  the  air  in  the  direction  of  the 
tree,  and  P thought  he  was  making  a  flying  spring  at 
Hal;  but  he  dropped  on  the  ground,  "laid  out." 

'That  was  a  capital  shot,  Ned  ! '  I  exclaimed,  not 
only  because  I  felt  relieved,  but  because  I  felt  it  to 
be  a  duty  to  encourage  the  boys  when  they  did  a 
good  thing. 

rHe  lies  still,"  replied  Ned,  fearing  that  the  brute 
might  revive  and  make  .another  attack  upon  his 
friend. 

r  That's  the  end  of  him.  He  won't  climb  that  tree 
after  Hal." 

Hal  did  not  come  down  from  his  perch  in  the  little 
tree.  He  did  not  seem  to  deem  it  prudent  to  do  so 
until  he  made  suro  that  the  bear  was  not  in  condition 
to  embrace  him. 

Ned  and  I  started  for  the  spot  as  soon  as  he  had 
loaded  his  gun  again.  Hal  was  no  longer  in  danger, 
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and  I  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  quiet  his  fears,  as  I 
should  have  been  if  Xed  had  been  the  sufferer.  It 
would  do  Hal  good  to  realize  his  own  weakne-s  and 
insufficiency,  after  all  the  loud  talk  in  which  he  hud 
indulged. 

We  descended  from  the  hiirh  rock  from  which  we 
had  witnessed  the  scone,  and  walked  leisurely  over 
to  the  fir-tree.  Hal  had  tixed  hi>  gaze  upon  the  bear, 
and  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  u-.  lie  evidently 
expected  to  see  the  l>rute  corne  to  life  and  climb  the 
tree  after  him. 

You  ouirht  to  have  brought  the  caravel  with  you, 

tf 

Hal  ! '    cried  Xcd,  as  we  approached  hi-  perch. 

p  Is  that  you,  Xcd?'  replied  Hal,  and  his  agitation 
had  not  abated  enough  to  enable  him  to  u>e  his  natu- 
ral voice,  and  he  spoke  as  though  his  heart  wa>  in  his 
throat. 

:'Of  course  it  is  I.     Wliv  didn't    vou  brinir   the 

t  • 

caravel  with  you,  and  then  you  could  have  crawled 
into  it  instead  of  climbing  that  tree?" 

'Is  he  dead?'  a.-ked  Hal,  glancing  from  Xcd  to 
the  bear. 

fl  should  say  that  he  was.  If  he  isn't  wo  an-  in  a 
worse  position  than  you  are  ;  and  the  judge  and  I 

niav  want  the  caravel,"  laughed  Xed. 

«  • 

I  pried  up  the  head  of  the  bear  with  the  butt  of  my 
gun,  and  was  convinced  that  he  jkvould  never  drive 
another  boy  up  a  tree. 

'  lie  may  be  only  stunned,"  suggested  Hal,  as  he 
paused  iu  his  descent. 


\ 
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'  Ned's  ball  went  through  his  brain,  and  he  won't 
climb  any  tree." 

'Dead  as  a  last  year's  herring,"  added  Ned. 

Hal  straightened  out  his  legs,  which  he  had  hauled  in 
as  a  turtle  does  his  head,  and  dropped  to  the  ground. 
He  was  so  weak  that  he  could  not  stand  up,  and  he 
sank  down  upon  the  body  of  the  bear.  Ned  and  I 
raised  him,  and  he  soon  recovered  his  strength,  when 
his  fears  were  abated. 

:r  Confound  that  bear  !  I  was  curled  up  so  that  it 
made  me  as  stiff  as  a  dead  horse.  But  I'm  all  right 
now,"  said  Hal,  when  he  became  himself  again. 
"  That  was  the  ugliest  cinnamon  I  ever  met." 

o 

:  You  ought  to  have  brought  the  caravel  with  you, 
Hal,"  laughed  Ned,  when  he  saw  that  his  companion 
was  all  ready  to  "  crawl  out "  of  the  scrape  into  which 
he  had  fallen. 

'  Scuttle  the  caravel !  Did  you  see  how  it  all 
happened?'1  asked  Hal,  looking  rather  sheepish, 
though  he  was  clearly  struggling  with  an  explanation 
in  his  mind  of  the  situation  in  which  he  had  been 
discovered. 

;  AVe  saw  enough  to  understand  the  whole  of  it." 

rWe  saw  nearly  the  whole  of  it,"  added  Ned. 
"  But  we  were  in  no  hurry  to  interfere." 

«/ 

'f  I  thought  }'ou  were  an  age  in  getting  here  after  I 
intimated  that  I  should  be  glacl  to  see  you." 

:You  mean  by  that,  when  you  shouted  for  help." 
r  We  were  looking  at  you  before  you  invited  us  to 
come  to  your  assistance,"  continued  Ned. 
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Hal  seemed  to  be  embarrassed  when  he  found  that 
we  had  seen  so  much  of  the  all'air. 

!  You  see  I  fired  at  the  bear,  and  hit  him,"  said 
Hal,  trying  to  <ret  his  explanation  in. 

«/       o 

'That  is  just  what  I  did,  and  hit  him  ;  but  I  didn't 
hit  him  in  the  riirht  place,''  Xed  chimed  in. 

t^  A 

rf  Instead  of  lying  down,  and  dying,  as  a  proper 
bear  should  when  he  is  hit,  lie  started  after  me,  eon- 
found  him!  I  didn't  want  to  lire  on  him  with  my  last 
barrel  while  he  was  on  the  run  —  ' 

"Of  course  not  !  '    Ned  laughed. 

rfl  didn't  want  to  throw  away  my  last  chance,  and 
I  ran  for  that  hiirh  n>  I  thought  I  .should  have  a 

c_  > 

better  chance  over  there.  Hut,  confound  it,  I  .-truck 
my  foot  against  a  stone,  ;md  it  threw  me  down,  or 
part  way  down,  and  1  dropped  my  gun.  It  was 
wholly  an  accident." 

'Of  course  you  wouldn't  throw  your  gun  away  at 
such  a  time  ; '  and  I  thought  Xed  was  irettiiiir  to  be  a 

o  o 

little  too  rough  on  him. 

''As  soon  as  I  could  pick  my  self  up,  1  found  the 
bear  was  upon  me.  The  brute  was  almost  on  the 
gun,  so  that  I  could  not  get  it.  All  I  could  do  then 
was  to  take  to  the  tree." 

r  Why  under  the  canopy  didn't  you  take  to  a  tree 
that  was  stout  enough  to  hold  you?  The.  tree  was 

• 

bending  over  when  I  fired,''  added  Ned. 

'1  hadn't  time  to  1:0  anv  farther,"  pleaded   Hal.  as 

.  •  1 

his  companion  had  pointed  to  a  tir  ten  tinie->a-  big  as 
the  one  he  had  attempted  to  climb.  ;flt  i«  easy 
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enough  to  tell  what  you  would  do  beforehand,  or 

O  v 

after  it  is  all  over." 

:f  I  don't  think  I  shall  allow  you  to  go  off  in  the 
woods  hunting  alone  after  this." 

Hal  looked  at  me,  but  he  made  no  reply.  We 
started  back  to  the  place  where  we  had  left  our 
horses.  Ned  insisted  that  Hal  should  ride  his  nag 
till  he  came  to  the  place  where  we  had  secured  his 
own.  After  he  was  mounted  on  his  own  steed,  he 
began  to  recover  his  self-possession,  and  it  was  not 
lon<r  before  he  was  talking  almost  as  loud  as  ever. 

~  O 

TTe  stopped  at  Zeke  Puncheon's  cabin  to  tell  him 
where  he  could  find  the  bear,  for  we  had  got  sick  of 
bear  meat,  it  had  been  so  plentiful  of  late. 

'TVhat's  all  that  racket?'1  asked  Ned,  as  we  came 
to  the  trail  which  led  to  San  Diego,  two  miles  from 

O      ' 

the  ranch. 

AVe  heard  the  voices  of  several  men  who  seemed 
to  be  in  a  very  hilarious  mood,  for  they  were  singing 
and  yelling,  making  the  country  ring  with  their 
revelry.  Presently  they  came  into  view,  and  I  dis- 
covered that  they  were  the  men  I  had  engaged  in 
San  Diego.  Their  present  condition  explained  why 
they  had  not  come  before,  for  they  were  all  well 
filled  with  whiskey.  I  had  guessed  right  in  regard 
to  their  non-appearance. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    SQUAD    FROM    SAX    DIEGO.-- A    LESSON    T<  >K    TTAL. — FOR- 
MAL   IXTKOIMC  TK>XS. —  THE    TAI.L     KIVIMKIAX. — Tin; 

* 

OTIIEU  KEXTTCKI  \\.  --  A  111:-  I  -K  ATI;  IM'.t  «>M  M  1  M  >  A  1  I"\. 
—  NO  MOKE  WHISKEY.--A  vril.T  laGHT. -- PREPARA- 
TIONS FOK  Till;  nKI'AKTI  KE.-  LECTING  Till;  II"KSKS. — 

GIANT.  —  Tin;  II<>I;>I;-TAMI;K. —  M«>t  NII.I>  AND  OFF. 

TT7HAT  in  the  world  arc  all  these  ruflian-  asked 
Hal,  who  had  not  yet  learned  about  the  ex- 
pected arrival  of  the  recruits.  'I  don't  think  we  had 
better  show  ourselves  to  them." 

'That's  right,  Hal;  I  am  n'lad  to  sec  that  3-011  arc 
getting  to  be  a  prudent  boy.'' 

'  What  arc  3rou  doing  with  3*0111-  gun,  ITal?':  asked 
Ned,  when  he  saw  that  his  companion  was  bringing 
his  weapon  into  a  position  where  it  would  be  avail- 
able for  use. 

rllow  do  we  know  but  these  ruffians  arc  highwju*- 
inen  or  bandits?  I  want  my  gun  where  I  can  use  it 
if  there  is  any  need,"  replied  Hal. 

'Don't  bother  with  your  «run.      You  will  only  pro- 

»/  »  «        1 

yoke  them  if  you  are  Mi-pieious,"  added  Ned. 

'  Pmt  a  crowd  of  fellows  like  that  killed  a  man  not 

far  from  here  a   year  airo,"  continued  Hal.      f' 1  want 

»/  c 
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my  gun  where  I  can  use  it,  and  not  where  it  was 
when  that  bear  set  upon  me." 

"  We  are  all  hyer,  jedge  !  "  yelled  the  leader  of  the 
party,  who  was  at  least  six  feet  and  a  half  high, 
though  he  was  as  lank  as  a  greyhound. 

'  I  see  you  are  all  here,  though  you  are  not  exactly 
on  time." 

r That's  true,  jedge;  and  that  slip  is  on  my  con- 
science," answered  the  leader,  with  an  effort  to  look 
serious  and  solemn.  :  We  took  a  drink  all  round, 
jedge,  and  our  legs  got  so  tangled  up  we  couldn't  leg 
it  up  to  the  ranch ;  and  we  had  to  wait  to  get  'era 
unsnarled.  That's  the  hull  on't." 

'  Your  tongues  have  got  a  little  snarled  up  as  well 
as  your  legs." 

'  Mos'  likely.  I  heerd  the  young  squire  call  you  a 
jedge  ;  and  I  reckon  he  know'd  what  he  was  a  talkin' 
about.  Now,  jedge,  what  be  you  a  jedge  of  ?': 

:f  I  am  a  judge  of  men ;  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
wanted  you  to  go  with  me  on  the  expedition  we  are 
to  undertake." 

• 

r  That's  handsome ;  you  be  an  upright  and  jest 
jedge.  But  be  you  a  jedge  of  good  whiskey  ?  "  asked 
the  long  leader. 

"  No,  I  am  not !  " 

r  Who  is  to  jedge  of  the  whiskey  we  tote  with  us 
on  the  trip  ?  " 

We  carry  none,  except  in  the  medicine  chest." 

r  Who  are  these  fellows  ? ':  demanded  Hal,  amazed 
at  the  conversation  to  which  he  had  listened. 
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:  They  arc  a  part  of  our  party  for  the  trip,"  replied 
Ned,  enjoying  the  astonishment  of  Hal.  '  Wo  en- 
gaged them  all  in  Sail  Diego  when  \ve  were  there-  day 
before  yesterday." 

<f  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  of  it  ?  " 

'You  were  not  very  amiable,  and  the  judge  said 
you  might  find  it  out  for  yourself.  I  think  we  shall 
be  on"  dav  after  to-morrow.  If  these  men  had  come 

t/ 

when  they  promised,  we  should  have  lieen  oil'  this 
morning,  and  you  might  have  l>een  .-wallowed  whole 
by  that  bear." 

'If  you  had  been  a  little  more  tractable,  Hal,  you 
wotdd  have  known  all  about  it.      We  will  leave  tin 
men  to  finish  their  tramp,  and  we  will  ride  on." 

Hal  bit  his  lips  with  vexation.  lie  had  been 
altogether  too  still'  and  sell-important,  as  well  as 
rebellious  in  spirit  against  the  plan-  of  hi-  elders. 
But  he  had  quite  enough  to  take  him  down  that  day. 
He  realized  that  I  had  not  given  him  my  eouti«lcnee 
as  I  had  Ned,  and  it  annoyed  him.  lie  had  a  great 
many  good  qualities,  with  some  disagreeable  traits  of 
character.  Ho  was  by  no  means  a  coward,  though  he 
was  not  so  reliable  in  an  emergency  as  Xed,  who 
never  braced  or  blustered. 

^ -O 

The  tipsy  party  yelled  at  us  as  we  rode  on  ;  but  I 
would  not  allow  the  boys  to  make  any  reply  to  them, 
though  they  were  disposed  to  do  so.  On  our  arrival 
at  Bnena  Vista,  it  took  some  time  to  tell  Sile  and 
.Terry  the  story  of  Hal.  The  veterans  were  a.-  mueii 
in  the  dark  about  the  cnira^eiuent  of  the  hunter.- 

o    o 
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as  Hal  had  been.  They  had  entertained  Jacob  and 
Emile,  and  all  of  them  had  been  telling  stories  of 
adventure  when  the  recruits  arrived. 

The  veterans  were  not  a  little  startled  when  the 
yells  of  the  recruits  reached  them.  The  men  filed 
into  the  door-yard  in  a  rather  disorderly  manner,  and 
Jerry  Vance  was  disposed  to  be  a  little  severe  upon 
them.  But  I  toned  him  down,  and  when  I  told  him 
and  Sile  that  they  were  to  be  of  our  party,  both  of 
them  were  ready  to  embrace  the  newcomers. 

:*  I  don't  know  the  names  of  any  of  your  party  or  I 
would  introduce  you  to  your  companions  on  the  trip." 

I  spoke  to  the  leader  of  the  party,  for  he  had  done 
all  the  talking  for  them  from  the  bea'innino-.  His  in- 

~  ~  o 

fluence  with  them  seemed  to  be  unlimited,   though 

o 

they  hardly  said  a  word.  There  was  a  great  change 
in  this  man  since  I  had  seen  him  before.  Then  he 
was  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  reserved  persons  I 
ever  saAV ;  now  he  was  rollicking  and  lively ;  but 
it  was  plain  that  the  whiskey  he  had  drunk  was  the 
cause  of  the  change  in  his  deportment. 

'My  name  is  Ben  Cavendish,  from  Kentucky; 
half  hoss  and  half  alligator,  and  the  rest  snappin' 
turkle,"  replied  Ben,  giving  me  his  great,  hard  hand, 
as  he  dropped  the  butt  of  the  longest  rifle  I  ever  saw 
on  the  floor  of  the  verandah  —  a  luxury  we  had  built 
on  during  the  winter. 

O 

:rl  am  glad  to  know  you,  Ben  Cavendish;  and 
I  hope  you  won't  get  chewed  up  on  the  trip  we  are 
about  to  make." 
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fl  ain't  the  sort  o'  cavendish  that  tirits  chawed  up, 
jedge.  I'm  mighty  apt  to  do  the  chawiDg  my-elf 
when  there's  any  to  be  done,"  answered  Ben,  opening 
liis  mouth  from  ear  to  ear,  in  appreciation  of  my  joke 
and  his  retort.  "  I  kin  shoot  with  any  man  this  side 
o'  sundown,  or  t'other  side  either." 

'Ben,  this  is  Sile  Carter,  who  puts  three  balls  into 
the  same  hole  at  three  hundred  feet." 

:rSile,  yours  truly.  I'm  glad  to  know  any  man 
that  kin  dew  that,"  said  Ben,  grasping  the  hand  of 
the  veteran. 

:'I  don't  say  I  can  do  that ;  and  I  cal'late  you  can 
beat  me,"  said  Sile,  magnanimously. 

You  hain't  drunk  no  whiskey  to-dav,  Sile  Carter  ; 

*/  »/    - 

and  that's  the  reason  you  don't  brag.  I  have  drunk 
six  quarts  of  whiskey  to-day,  and  that's  what  make- 
me  brag.  Jest  as  likely  as  not  you  can  beat  me 
shootin',  Sile;  but  if  you  kin,  you  art'  the  fust  critter 
I've  seen  in  Californy  thet  kin  do  it." 

Ben  certainly  knew  what  was  the  matter  with  him. 
lie  pursed  out  his  under  lip,  apparently  to  give  dig- 
nity to  his  expression,  and  then  walked  up  to  the 
next  man  of  his  party  and  took  him  by  the  collar  of 
his  hunting  shirt.  The  man  thus  handled  wa-  nmrly 
as  tall  as  Ben ;  and  the  Keiituckian  dragged  him  up 
before  me. 

:r  Jedge,  this  is  ttnek  Svkes  :  he  is  a  Kentuckian, 
like  yours  truly,  and  a  fifth  cousin  of  one  of  the  Pres- 
idents of  the  Unit  i-d  States;  and  of  half  a  do/en  more 
on  'em,  fors  all  1  knows  about  it.  lie  kin  liek  tew 
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tons  of  grizzlies,  or  ten  tons  of  painters,  and,  next  to 
me,  he  is  the  best  man  in  this  crowd.  He  can  halve 
a  rifle  ball  on  your  razor,  and  leave  it  fit  to  shave 
.with  the  next  minute ;  and  ef  he  leaves  more  lead  in 
one  than  in  t'other,  we'll  turn  him  out  o'  the  squad." 

'  He  must  be  a  valuable  man  to  us." 

:  Valuable  ?  I  should  say  he  would !  "\Vuth  his 
weight  in  gold  mines.  VaPable  ain't  no  name  for 
Buck  Sykes.  As  to  Injens,  why  he  don't  make  no 
more  account  on'  em  than  he  does  of  flies  and  kittens." 

:fl  am  glad  to  know  you,  Buck."  I  shook  his 
hand  while  Ben  was  dragging  up  another  of  his 
companions. 

r'  Jedge,  this  is  the  most  honery  funny  cuss  that  e*fcr 
walked  on  tew  broom-handles.  His  name  is  Linn 
Hoover ;  but  he  didn't  come  from  old  Kaintuck ; 
that's  all  I  got  agin  him  —  thet  he  didn't  git  a  better 
place  to  be  born  in.  But  he  kin  eat,  and  drink 
whiskey,  and  shoot,  and  sleep  sixteen  hours  in  a 
day ;  he  kin  do  everything  but  run  ;  and  he  couldn't 
do  that  if  nineteen  grizzlies  and  tew  catamounts  was 
chasm'  him." 

Linn  Hoover  was  duly  welcomed.  He  was  a 
young  man,  and  as  much  given  to  laughing  as  Jacob 
Jager.  I  took  him  for  a  wag  that  enjoyed  his  own 
jokes,  whether  anybody  else  did  or  not.  The  other 

*j  \j  \j 

three  men  were  Leon  Blanco,  who  appeared  to  be  a 
Spaniard,  Pierre  Santon,  another  Canadian  vo valour, 

«/       O 

and  Rolf  Brooks,  from  the  state  of  New  York. 

All  the  men  were  introduced  to  one  another ;  and 
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the  greatest  <rood  feeling  prevailed  in  all  of  them. 

c_^  t_^  ^J      A 

My  peons  prepared  a  bountiful  supper  for  them,  and 
they  ate  as  though  they  had  been  starved  for  a  month. 
The  -whiskey  the  San  Diego  men  had  drunk  was 
beginning  to  lose  its  effect,  and  in  the  evening  ihev 

o  O  •/ 

wanted  more;  but  I  Micceeded  in  quieting  them 
without  it.  I  provided  them  with  skin*  and  blankets, 
and  they  camped  on  the  floor.  I  heard  nothing  more 
of  them  till  morning. 

They  turned  out  before  sunrise  ;  and  their  de- 
meanor was  completely  changed.  They  were  Miller- 
ing  from  the  effect  of  their  whiskey  debauch,  and  I 
permitted  them  to  sleep  most  of  the  day.  The  caravel 
wH&  loaded  by  our  regular  men.  Ham*  and  bacon 
were  the  principal  part  of  the  load,  though  we  had  a 
large  supply  of  powder  and  lead. 

In  the  afternoon  all   the  hor-c*  were  driven  in  bv 

v 

the  va<jueros,  and  I  called  out  the  recruits  to  sdei-t 
their  own  steeds.  AVe  had  some  of  the  tinest  animals 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Many  of  them  were  as  wild  and 
untamed  as  the  mustang*  "f  the  valleys,  and  only 
perfect  horsemen  could  do  anything  with  them. 

Ben  Cavendish,  who  was  now  stern  and  reserved, 
selected  the  largest  hoise  on  the  ranch  :  and  he  was 
at  the  same  time,  the  wildest.  Sile  and  .Jerry  were 
more  afraid  of  these  animals  than  of  twice  the  num- 
ber of  gri//lies,  and  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
mount  the  (Jiant,  as  we  railed  him. 

That    is  a   very  wild  horse  you  have  picked  out, 
Ben,"  I  suggested  to  him. 
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T  All  right,"  replied  the  Kentuckian,  coldly. 

'  He  may  give  you  trouble  ;  and  we  have  not  the 
time  to  break  in  colts,  though  that  beast  is  six  years 
old." 

'I  kin  fix  him,"  was  all  Ben  would  say. 

The  other  men  chose  animals  nearly  as  wild  as 
Giant.  When  they  had  selected  the  horses  they 
wanted  they  proceeded  to  catch  them.  We  did  not 
believe  Ben  could  capture  the  one  he  had  picked  out. 
He  went  in  among  the  herd,  and  I  lost  si«;ht  of  him 

o  o 

for  a  few  minutes.  All  my  hands  had  tried  to  catch 
Giant  and  had  failed.  If  we  got  him  into  the  corral, 
he  would  leap  the  highest  fence  we  could  build  and 
would  allow  no  man  to  come  within  twenty  feet 
of  him. 

In  a  few  minutes  Ben  came  out  of  the  herd  leading 

o 

Giant  with  a  halter  he  had  carried  with  him.  The 
animal  was  full  of  mettle,  but  Ben  walked  alon<r  with 

^^ 

him  as  dignified  as  though  he  had  been  attending 
a  Kentucky  court.  He  bridled  him  without  any 
serious  difficulty.  He  seemed  to  have  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  brute. 

o 

The  saddle  was  adjusted  with  a  little  assistance 
from  Buck  Sykes,  and  Ben  leaped  upon  his  back. 
Things  were  lively  for  a  few  minutes ;  and  then 
Criant  went  off  in  a  series  of  long  bounds.  Horse 
and  rider  disappeared,  and  I  wondered  if  both  would 
come  in  alive. 
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nnilK  rest  of  the  recruits  had  caught  aiul  mount  CM! 
their  steals;  Itut  not  all  of  them  remained 
mounted  more  than  a  couple  of  minutes.  Some  of 
them  Mere  thrown  a  dozen  times,  luit  Linn  Hoover 
was  the  only  one  who  went  l»aek  upon  hi-  lir>t  eliniee. 
lie  mounted  the  animal  he  had  .-ele.-ted,  and  rode  oil' 
at  a  lively  irait. 

We  haw  him  pillop  through  a  clump  of  trees  wo 
had  saved  for  shade,  and  he  wa>  ju-t  coming  out  upon 
the  open  ground  airain,  when  his  horse  suddenly 
dropped  his  head,  and  planted  himself  against  his 
forward  feet.  The  next  v\  e  saw  of  Linn  lie  Avas 
flying  through  the  air  over  the  hor>e'>  head.  He  iM 
there  before  the  brute  did. 

It  was  sheer  ugliness  on  the  part  of  the  animal,  and 
Linn  was  pitched  oil'  with  malice  aforethought.  lie 
picked  himself  up,  and  there  stood  the  hor>e  behind 
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him.  He  did  not  offer  to  run  away,  and  the  rider 
took  him  by  the  rein,  and  led  him  back  into  the  cor- 
ral. Very  likely  the  horseman  saw  more  stars  than 
are  laid  down  in  the  celestial  chart,  or  at  least  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  them.  If  he  was  damaged  at  all,  he  had 

O  ' 

grit  enough  not  to  mention  the  fact. 

r  I  could  ride  that  beast  through  a  mirage,  bottom 
up,  first  rate,"  said  Linn  Hoover,  as  he  led  the 
vicious  steed  up  to  the  spot  where  I  stood.  f  If  I 
had  him,  I  should  use  only  his  hide  and  tallow." 

:You  don't  told  me  dot  hoss  won't  blease  you," 
interposed  Jacob. 

"I  don't  told  you  so,  but  that's  what  I  said  to  the 
jedge,"  replied  Linn,  looking  with  contempt  upon  the 
German. 

'  Inputs  my  eyes  on  dot  hoss  when  I  first  comes  in 
de  blace,  and  I  wants  him  ;  und  I  feel  as  dough  I 
lose  all  your  wife's  relations  veil  I  see  you  took 
him,"  added  Jacob,  cheerfully. 

:Try  him,  Jacob,  while  the  saddle  and  bridle  are 
on  him." 

r  Dot  is  der  finest  hoss  as  you  have  in  der  blace, 
joodge,"  added  Jacob,  as  he  took  the  rein  from  the 
hunter  who  had  been  thrown. 

'  I  guess  your  head  is  thick  enough  to  let  him  fling 
it  against  a  rock,  and  it  won't  hurt  you ;  but  mine 
won't  stand  that  sort  of  treatment,  I  cany  my  brains 
in  my  head  ;  but  some  folks  don't  have  any  to  carry," 
said  Linn,  mortified  to  see  the  horse  he  had  rejected 
taken  by  another. 
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This  particular  animal  was  one  of  the  best  built  for 
endurance  in  the  herd,  and  his  only  failing  was  his 
vicious  temper,  which  to  most  men  would  have  been 
a  fatal  objection.  Jacob  sprang  lightly  into  the  sad- 
dle, and  put  his  heels  into  the  Hanks  of  the  ugly  brute. 
The  horse  went  otf  at  as  lively  a  pace  as  he  had 
shown  Linn;  but  he  was  hardly  out  of  corral  before 
we  saw  the  German  ilvinir  through  the  air.  lint  he 

«  • 

came  down  upon  his  feet,  and  leaped  into  the  saddle 
again  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

Again  and  again  we  saw  him  going  through  the  air 
like  a  sky-rocket,  but  he  always  eame  down  on  his 
feet,  though  it  sometimes  required  a  somerset  to  cor- 
rect his  position.  ~\Ve  left  him  to  enjoy  hi>  recrea- 
tion after  this  fashion,  and  continued  to  aid  the  iv-t 
of  the  men  in  making  their  .-elections.  The  la>t  man 

i 

had  hardlv  been  litted  out  before  Ben  Cavendish  rode 

il 

into  the  corral. 

Giant  was  in  a  reeking,  foaming  sweat,  covered 
with  froth  and  lather.  The  Kentuckian  sat  upon  his 
back  as  though  he  was  born  there,  and  held  his  head 

« 

up  with  a  dignity  which  all  the  judges  on  the  bench 
do  not  present.  Ilis  steed  seemed  to  lie  under  per- 
fect control,  and  to  be  thoroughly  subdued,  lieu  did 
not  say  a  word,  and  I  could  not  even  detect  a  smile 
of  triumph  on  his  hard  face. 

He  dismounted,  and  seemed  to  he  <juite  satisfied 
with  the  test  to  which  he  had  subjected  (Jiant  ;  and  1 
fancied  that  the  animal  was  equally  contented  with 
the  new  relations  into  which  he  had  entered  \\ith  hu- 
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manity.  I  asked  Ben  how  he  liked  the  horse,  and  he 
said  he  would  not  give  him  for  all  the  rest  of  the  herd. 
He  had  wrought  a  miracle  upon  the  fiery  creature, 
and  the  problem  of  what  I  should  do  with  him  when  I 
had  been  unable  to  do  anything  was  settled. 

It  was  sundown  when  Jacob  came  in.  AYe  saw  him 
half  a  mile  off,  and  Crossgrain,  as  we  had  always 
called  him,  moved  along  very  quietly,  though  at  a 
rapid  rate.  When  he  came  into  the  corral,  I  saw 
that  the  sides,  and  even  the  haunches  of  the  horse 
were  covered  with  blood.  Crossgrain  had  evidently 
been  subjected  to  some  sort  of  heroic  treatment ;  but 
I  did  not  object,  for  we  had  tried  all  manner  of 
gentle  dealing  with  him. 

I  asked  Jacob  how  he  srot  alonir  with  the  beast,  and 

D  C 

he  told  me  he  liked  him  very  much.  As  soon  as  he 
got  the  hang  of  the  brute's  mode  of  operations  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  bringing  him  to  terms.  Just 
before  he  threw  himself  back  against  his  forward  feet, 
he  had  to  gather  up  for  the  operation ;  and  Jacob 
learned  by  the  feeling  what  he  was  about.  At  this 
point,  he  pricked  him  sharply  with  his  belt  knife. 

Having  learned  when  to  expect  to  be  pitched  over 
the  steed's  head,  Jacob  was  able  to  avoid  this  part  of 
the  programme,  though  he  gave  the  horse  a  part  of 
his  knife-blade  every  time  he  attempted  it.  Half  an 
hour  of  this  discipline  was  all  Crossgrain  wanted,  and 
Jacob  rode  up  to  the  ranch-house  the  victor  in  the 
contest. 

The  important  matter  of  mounting  the  men  was 
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settled  ;  the  provisions,  stores  and  ammunition  had 
been  loaded  upon  the  curavt'1  :  the  hoys  had  packed 
their  saddle-bags  ;  and  every  preparation  had  been 
completed.  I  did  not  expect  to  get  away  very  curly 
in  the  morning,  and  I  was  not  anxious  to  do  so.  I 

had  found  that  nothing  was  gained  by  hurrying  in  the 

~          ~  •  • 

start,  and  I  did  not  wi>h  to  have  to  wait  while  some 
one  came  back  for  something  that  had  been  forgotten. 
T  had  made  out  a  list  of  articles  needed,  and  had  been 
adding  to  it  up  to  the  present  time. 

When  the  day's  work  was  done,  the  men  smoked 
their  pipes  on  the  verandah,  and  talked  about  the 
journey  before  us.  In  bringing  ten  men  together, 
eight  of  whom  I  had  never  seen  before  the  present 
week,  I  feared  that  there  would  be  some  bickering 
and  quarrelling  among  them  ;  but  so  fur  an  excellent 
spirit  had  prevailed.  We  had  one  Spaniard,  t\vo 
Frenchmen,  and  a  (Jerman  in  the  party:  but  they 
seemed  to  receive  (jtiite  as  much  consideration  as  the 
native-born  citi/*  n-. 

'Be  you  gwine  with  us,  my  boy?"  asked  Ben 
Cavendish,  as  Xed  Brown  passed  him  on  his  way  out 
of  the  house. 

Yes,  sir;  I  am  to  be  one  of  the  party,"  replied 
Xed,  with  his  cheerful  smile. 

Be  you  the  son  of  the  jedge  ':  " 

,  sir  :   he  is  no  relation  to  me,  but  I  am  the  .son 
of  a  friend  of  hi>.M 

'Then,  1110-4  likely  you  wan't  born  in  the  woods, 
and  been  fetched  up  on  alligator  milk,"  .said  Ben,  who 


: 
' 
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had  said  more  to  the  boy  than  to  all  others  during 
the  day. 

"No,  sir;  I  was  brought  up  on  cow's  milk  in  one 
of  the  New  England  States,"  answered  Ned,  wonder- 
ing why  the  Kentuckian  was  making  so  much  of 
him. 

"  New  Ensrland  ;  I've  hearn  on't.     I  b'lieve  all  the 

~ 

boys  out  there  wear  white  kid  gloves,"  added  Ben, 
solemnly. 

"No,  sir :  I  lived  there  till  about  a  year  ago,  and  I 
never  had  a  pair  on ;  and  I  never  saw  a  boy  of  my 
age  wear  them,"  protested  Ned,  warmly. 

r  I've  hearn  that  all  the  boys  talk  Latin  and  Greek 
when  they  are  out  to  play,  and  wear  spectacles." 

'  I  don't  know  a  word  of  Latin  or  Greek,  though  I 
wish  I  did,  and  never  wore  glasses.  Do  the  boys  in 
Kentucky  feed  on  rattlesnakes,  and  sleep  on  the 
ridge-poles  of  the  houses  and  barns?'  asked  Ned, 
soberly. 

•(  Some  on  'em  does,  but  rattlesnakes  isn't  their 
stiddy  rations.  They  chaws  one  up  when  they  gits  a 
chance,  buf I  reckon  they  allus  spits  'em  out." 

:fDo  your  boys  pick  their  teeth  with  a  crowbar?" 

"  I  reckon  some  o'  the  bisr  uns  does.     But  we  uns 

o 

in  Kaintuck  ain't  so  onery  wild  as  you  think  for," 
said  Ben. 

'  And  New  England  boys  are  not  so  dainty  and 
learned  as  you  seem  to  think  they  are.  They  can  all 
read  and  write,  but  they  can  shoot,  ride  horseback, 
and  swim  in  the  sea  or  a  river." 
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"  Call  it  squar,  my  boy.  I  SOP  you  kin  do  a  thirty 
or  tew,  and  I  reckon  there's  sunthin  of  you,"  added 
Ben. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Cavendish." 

:r  Don't  mister  me,  nor  say  '-ir' to  me;  I  ain't  a 
danein'  master,  and  I  don't  want  nobody  to  mince 
things  for  me  to  eat,  case  my  grinders  kin  do  their 
own  flourin'." 

f  All  right,  Ben.  I  suppose  you  haven't  been  in 
this  wild  country  all  your  life ': ' 

'Well,  no,  lad;  I  was  horn  in  old  Kainttiek,  but 
I've  been  out  here  more'n  ten  year-,  trappin',  huntin', 
and  fightin'  Injens."' 

'Then,  I  dare  say.  you  ran  spin  ,-ome  yarn-,  as 
the  sailors  say  ? " 

:  When  did  they  say  it?  I've  hearn  back  wood-  men 
spin  yarns  that  never -ecu  a  pint  o*  >alt  water  in  their 
livt  .  Xo ;  I  don't  >pin  no  yarn-.  Buck  Syk« - 
spins  all  the  yarns;  and  makes  the  wool  out  o'  .-oine 


on  'em.' 


fl  dare    say  you   have   looked   over   the   jud- 
caravel.     What  do   you  think   of  it,    Ben:'     a.-ked 
Ned. 

fl  looked  it  over,  and  I  hain't  got  nothin'  to  -ay 
agin  it.  A  riile-ball  will  kill  me  as  ouick  as  the  next 
un,  and  I  allus  tights  Injens  behind  a  rock  when  I 
gits  a  rock  to  stand  behind.  Don't  git  shot  when 
there  ain't  no  need  on't,  my  lad.  The  iron  boat  i-  a 
good  thing,  and  the  jedge  has  got  a  long  head,  and 
don't  you  forget  it." 
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'' I  am  not  likely  to  forget  it,  Ben,"  laughed  Ned. 

I  heard  some  of  this  conversation,  and  I  was 
pleased  with  the  endorsement  of  the  Kentuckian ; 
and  I  was  glad  to  see  that  he  was  a  prudent  man. 
We  had  breakfast  at  six  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
The  boys  always  sat  next  to  me,  one  on  each  side. 
Ned  had  invited  Ben  Cavendish,  for  he  seemed  to 
have  a  great  admiration  for  him,  to  sit  next  to 
him. 

We  had  cold  ham  for  breakfast,  and  I  gave  Ben  a 
slice  the  full  size  of  the  leg.  He  took  a  tin  box  from 
his  pocket,  and  proceeded  to  cover  the  meat  with 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  reddish  powder. 

"What's  that,  Ben?" 

rr  Nothin'  but  red  pepper.  I  use  it  'case  I  likes  it, 
and  'case  it  likes  me.  I  filled  up  this  box  in  San 
Diego.  It's  a  good  thing  allus  to  hev  a  box  of  red 
pepper  with  you  ? '  replied  Ben. 

Whereat  Buck  Sykes  began  to  chuckle  and  laugh. 
We  all  looked  at  him,  but  he  only  looked  at  Ben  and 
laughed  the  more. 

<_ 

:f  Ben  don't  tell  no  yarns,  and  I  hes  to  tell  'em  for 
him.  One  day  when  we  was  down  on  the  Platte 
River,  Ben  went  out  to  walk,"  said  Buck.  'I  reckon 
he  walked  further  than  he  meant  to,  when  "he  didn't 
hev  no  gun  with  him.  A  big  grizzly  made  for  him, 
and  Ben  went  up  a  tree,  and  the  b'ar  scratched  one 
of  his  boots  oft"  afore  he  got  to  his  perch.  That  b'ar 
kept  him  there  all  night.  He  was  lucky  enough  to 
have  some  cold  venison  in  his  bag,  and  he  ate  it,  and 
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throwed  the  hones  to  the  critter.  He  put  red  pepper 
on  his  meat.  Then  Ben  got  an  idee.  lie  went  down 
to  the  lower  limb  of  the  tree,  and  held  out  a  hone  to 
theb'ar.  The  b'ar  tuck  it  ;  and  just  then  Ben  emptied 
part  of  the  pepper  in  the  box  in  the  b'ar'.s  faee.  Ben 
says  he  didn't  eat  no  more  meat  just  then,  but 
laid  down  on  the  ground  ;  and  it  'pear  ed  like  he 
wanted  to  scratch  his  own  eyes  out  ;  he  didn't  like 
red  pepper  in  his  eyes,  no  morc'n  Ben  does.  Ho 
was  rip-roarin',  staviiT,  snort  in'  mad,  and  didn't  pay 
no  more  'tention  to  Ben.  That  b'ar  felt  jest  as 
though  he  owed  a  butcher's  bill,  and  couldn't 

O 

pay  it. 

'Ben  didn't  wait  for  him  to  pay  it,  nuther.  lie 
jest  slipped  down  the  tree  to  the  ground.  He  wan't 
quite  sure  about  the  b'ar,  and  so  he  hove  the  rest  of 
the  red  pepper  in  the  box  into  the  face  of  the  b'ar, 
and  lined  it  fur  the  camp.  So  you  see  red  pepper's 
e'enamost  as  good  as  a  ritle  to  right  a  grizzly  with. 
I  don't  know  but  it  would  do  fur  Injens  jot  as  well 
as  fur  b'ars." 

'And  I  didn't  git  no  more  red  pepper  for  three; 
months,"  added  lien. 

'  I -that  yarn  one  of  those  for  which  Buck  linds  the 

* 

wool  hiinx'lf  ?"   asked  Xed,  in  a  low  tone. 

r\o,  my  lad:  that  yarn's  as  true  as  prearhiif,  and 
ef  you  don'  believe  it,  I  kin  show  you  the  tree  over 
on  the  Platte,"  said  lien. 

f  As  the  tree  must  be  all  of  a  thousand  miles  from 
here,  I  think  1  won't  bee  it  to-day." 
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"  But  it's  thar,  jest  as  shore  as  you  set  hyer," 
protested  Ben. 

r  I  don't  doubt  it ;  and  as  an  ounce  of  red  pepper 
is  not  a  heavy  load,  it  will  pay  to  carry  it." 

After  breakfast  we  were  ready  to  take  to  the 
saddle. 


CHAPTER 
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A  S  soon  as  our  morninir  meal  was  fini-hed  tin-  men 

went  for  their   hor-   3.      I   had  sonic  curio>ity  in 

regard  to  the  conduct  ot'(ii;int  and  <         ---Fain,  and  I 

wondered  it'  thev  would  rcmcmhcr  the  Jc-.-ons  of  the 

• 

day  l)efore.      But  I  had  not  the  tiinetoiro  to  the  cor- 

•/ 

ral,  which  was  a  larire  cnclo>urc  we  had  fenced   in, 
where   the   stock   could   l>e   leathered  toircther  when 

o  o 

necessary. 

The  vaqucros  hitched  on  the  hnr<cs  that  wen-  to 
draw  the  caravel.  Tin-re  were  twelve  of  them. 
thouirli  the  vcliicle  could  have  Iteen  hnndled  verv 

* 

easily  by  four  on  the  prairie,  or  on  an  ordinary  m.-id  : 
but  I   \\i-hed  to  provide  for  einerircnci<  \vell 

to  make  it  e;i>y  work  for  the  aniinril-. 

The  bovs  were  alread\'  mounted,  and  their  spirited 
•  •  i 

Meeds  were  danciiiir  about   the   door-vard,  almo-t    as 

•/ 

impatient  a.-  their  masters.     Hal  wanted  to  know  how 
64 
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Ions:   it  would   be   before  we   were    in    Chihuahua. 

o 

Doubtless  Juanita  was  in  his  mind,  as  she  was  in  his 
heart,  all  the  time,  and  he  supposed  that  we  were 
<roin£  to  the  residence  of  her  father  as  fast  as  we 

o        o 

could  .go.  But  I  had  not  taken  the  pains  to  deceive 
him,  even  if  I  had  been  willing  to  do  such  a  tiling. 

o  o 

\Ve  went  in  search   of  the  lost   silver   mines   of 

Arizona,  near  the  Apache's  Pass.     The  boys  were 

:  The  Young  Silver  Seekers,"  though  Hal  seemed  to 

think  he  was  going  to  visit  the  pretty  daughter  of 

Sisruor  Don  Ramon  Ortiz.     I  told  him  it  would  be 

o 

months  before  we  reached  Chihuahua,  if  we  succeeded 
in  getting  there  at  all. 

Hal  looked  very  glum,  indeed,  at  this  answer.  He 
had  been  as  pleasant  as  a  squash  pie  since  his  return 
from  his  hunting  expedition,  and  I  was  afraid  that  he 
would  get  "riled"  again,  and  make  himself  and  his 
companion  very  uncomfortable.  But  he. choked  down 
whatever  emotion  he  felt  and  behaved  reasonably 
well. 

r  Here  comes  Ben  Cavendish  on  Giant ! '  ex- 
claimed Ned. 

r  How  does  the  beast  behave  ? 

f  He  moves  and  dances  about  as  though  he  was 
proud  of  his  rider,"  replied  Xed.  '  Giant  remembers 
all  that  he  learned  yesterday." 

'  If  he  is  broken,  he  is  worth  any  two  other  horses 
on  the  ranch.  Ben  is  certainly  a  first-class  horse- 
tamer  if  he  has  brought  Giant  into  subjection." 

Ben  rode  up  to  the  caravel  and  reported  that  he 
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was  ready  for  duty.  He  had  hardly  done  so  before 
Jacob  came  up  with  half  a  dozen  others.  Cn»— 
<rrain  had  tried  once  to  throw  his  rider  that  morning, 
but  a  sinirle  application  of  the  di-cipline  of  the  da\ 
before  reduced  him  to  siibmis>ion.  In  a  few  minutes 
more  all  the  party  had  leathered  in  the  door-yard,  near 
the  caravel. 

Our  force  consisted  of  eleven  men  and  t\vo  boys  (I 
did  not  care  to  make  this  division  in  the  hearinir  of 
Hal),  and  twelve  peon-  and  va<juero<.  Tin-  latter 
were  all  Mexicans,  not  the  equals  of  the  hunters  I 
had  ensured,  but  were  very  servieeablo  men.  They 
were  all  provided  with  iruns,  and  1  had  a  do/en 
Sharpe's  rifles  and  as  many  revolvers,  which  could  bo 
.-erved  out  in  ca.-e  it  should  become  expedient  to  do  -o. 

There  were  only  four  peon-,  or  domesticated 
Indians,  who  were  to  serve  merely  as  laborer-. 
They  were  not  liirhtinir  Indian-  :  at  lea.-t  we  hail 
never  employed  them  in  this  way.  Wo  had  thirty- 
five  hor.-e-..  for  every  man  was  mounted  except  the 
two  men  who  were  to  act  as  driver-  of  the  caravel 
team. 

I  mounted  my  horse,  which  was  nearly  as  larire  a- 
Giant,  for  I  felt  that  a  powerful  animal  was  needed  to 
carry  a  man  woiirhini:-  nearly  two  hundred  pounds. 
At  my  re<jue-t  Ned  l>rown  sounded  a  luurle  call  on  a 
small  horn  I  had  provided  for  him.  The  entire 
party  gathered  around  me,  and  1  made  a  little  -pooch 
to  them. 

I  informed  them  that  Silc  Carter  wa-  my  lieutenant 
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and  second  in  command  of  the  expedition.  He  must 
be  respected  and  obeyed  accordingly.  I  laid  down 
my  views  of  discipline.  I  had  fitted  out  the  party, 
should  pay  their  wages,  and  the  results  of  the  enter- 
prise, whatever  they  might  be,  belonged  to  me.  If 
we  found  a  gold  mine  it  was  mine  and  not  theirs, 
though  if  they  wanted  to  take  a  hand  in  working  it 
they  should  be  liberally  dealt  with .  No  one  objected 
to  this  proposition,  as  I  feared  some  might,  and  I 
wras  prepared  to  argue  the  question  with  them  if  they 
did. 

Lieutenant  Sile  Carter  was  directed  to  lead  the 
party,  and  he  rode  out  of  the  door-yard,  followed  by 
the  hunters.  The  caravel  was  to  come  after  them, 
and  the  vaqueros  were  to  bring  up  the  rear.  Hal 
and  Ned  were  to  act  as  my  aids,  and  we  were  to 
take  any  position  that  suited  our  fancy. 

I  shook  hands  with  Captain  Wilkinson,  an  old 
friend  of  mine  who  was  to  take  charge  of  Buena 
Vista  ranch  during  my  absence,  and  followed  the 
caravel  out  of  the  premises.  The  two  drivers  rode 
on  the  horses,  one  being  mounted  on  the  nigh  leader, 
and  the  other  on  the  nigh  wheel-horse.  The  vaqueros 
brought  up  the  rear,  as  laid  down  in  the  order  of 
march. 

I  was  curious  to  know  how  the  caravel  would  work 
when  in  motion,  and  I  rode  by  its  side.  The  broad 
wheels  hardly  made  any  impression  upon  the  earth, 

and  it  rolled  alonsr  as  easily  as  though  it  had  been  a 

~  «/  ~ 

car  on  a  railroad.     It  was  heavily  loaded,  but  the 
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dozen  horses  hardly  straightened  their  backs  in  start- 
ing it,  and  were  disposed  to  be  as  antic  as  the  saddle- 
horses  in  the  lightness  of  the  work  imposed  upon  them. 
The  first  point  to  be  reached  was  Fort  Yuma,  and 
I  called  the  distance  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  mile-. 
AVe  had  been  over  the  route  before,  and  there  was 
no  novelty  in  it  to  us.  The  lir-t  part  of  the  journey 
was  through*  a  beautiful  country;  but  in  three  days 
we  struck  the  arid  desert,  and  the  travelling  was  very 

monotonous  and  wearying.     In  our  former  trip  we 

•j  i 

had  nearly  perished  for  the  want  of  water  ;  and  we 
could  only  carry  enough  in  the  caravel  for  the  men, 
and  the  horses  had  to  take  their  chances. 

The  recent  rains,  which  wen-  not  likely  to  be  re- 
peated for  months  to  come,  had  filled  ><>me  streams 
usually  dry,  and  we  got  along  without  any  real 
suffering  on  the  part  of  the  animals.  Our  stock  was 

O  i 

in  such  excellent  condition  that  we  pu-hed  forward 
again  with  great  speed  for  >uch  a  party,  and  reached 
Fort  Yuma  in  a  little  le^s  than  six  days.  Here  we 
crossed  the  Colorado  river. 

The  water  was   hiirh   at   thi>    sea>on   of  the   year, 

<  » 

being  thirteen  feet  deep,  so  that  the  sand-bars  were 
covered.  It  was  about  four  feet  at  low  water,  and 
it  was  hardly  practicable  to  ford  it  on  wheels  at  any 
>e:i>on.  The  current  was  -wilt  and  the  river  wide. 
The  raravel  was  to  prove  now  whether  it  wa<  -cod 
for  anything  or  not.  The  only  thing  I  feared  \v;is 
that  the  current  would  render  it  unmanageable. 
found  an  incline  down  to  the  water  at 
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distance  from  the  fort,  which  is  situated  on  a  high 
bank.  One-half  of  the  bacon  and  other  heavy  articles 
were  taken  out  of  the  caravel  at  the  edge  of  the 

o 

river,  and  we  soon  put  the  craft  into  the  stream.  I 
was  rather  appalled  at  the  swiftness  of  the  river  from 
this  point  of  view ;  but  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
retreating  from  the  position. 

The  caravel  was  now  on  trial  for  its  very  existence, 
for  I  had  no  intention  of  dragging  it  a  thousand 
miles  or  more  if  it  did  not  answer  the  purposes  for 
which  it  had  been  constructed.  It  sat  on  the  water 
as  though  it  had  been  built  for  a  sea-going  vessel.  I 
found  it  would  support  all  our  bacon  and  lead,  and 
they  were  restored  to  their  place. 

We  had  rope  enough  to  reach  across  the  river,  but 
it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  such  a  long  line 
to  the  other  side.  Of  course  the  men  and  the  horses 
had  to  cross  on  their  own  hook,  and  I  decided  to 
make  the  hunters  who  were  to  go  over  first  carry 
it  with  them.  They  were  to  keep  hold  of  it  as  they 
swam  their  horses,  and  it  would  assist  in  keeping 
them  together. 

'I  don't  think  these  trappers  and  backwoodsmen 
know  much  about  boats,  Ned,  and  you  shall  go  over 
with  Sile  Carter." 

"All  right,  judge,"  replied  the  boy,  glad  to  have  a 
responsible  position,  "I  don't  see  any  difficulty  at  all 
in  the  undertaking  if  it  is  well  managed." 

O  o 

"I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  well  managed  on  the 
other  side." 
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"The  boat  will  ho  all  ri^rht  as  lomr  as  tho  rope 
don't  break  ;  and  I  am  only  afraid  the  current  and  the 
men  will  be  too  much  for  it." 

"Look  out  for  the  men,  and  I  will  risk  the 
current." 

Ned  was  a  little  inclined  to  Lrive  us  a   lecture  on 
physics,  and  I  was  obliged  to  cut  him  oil'.     I  arrani 
twelve  of  the  men   on   the   slant   of  tin-   >hoiv,   and 
placed  the  rope  in  position  to  be  run  out.       Kaeh  one 
took  hold  of  it,  and  rode  into  the  water.     The  hoi- 
were  used  to  this  sort  of  thimr,  and  made  no  objec- 
tion.    Ned  brought  up  the4  rear  so  that  he  could  see 
the  whole  of  the  line  ahead  of  him. 

I  had  indicated  the  point  Sil«-  was  to  strike  out  for 
on  the  other  side;  and  of  cour>e  it  was  considerably 
below  the  one  where  they  >tartcd.  In  >pite  of  the 
current  Sile  and  his  followers  made  a  ifood  >lio\viiiLr, 
and  the  enterprise  looked  very  hopeful.  When  the 
advance  were  about  half  way  across,  the  va«jiiero  I 
had  left  to  watch  the  horses  of  the  remaining1  party 
sounded  an  alarm. 

I  sent  Hal  to  ascertain  what  the  difficult v  wa-.      I 

t 

knew  there  was  no  end  of  Indians  on  the  river  :  but  I 
had  not  thought  of  such  a  thinir  as  an  attack  BO  near 
a  garrisoned  fort.  r>e>ides  the  natives  were  not  very 
warlike,  though  they  would  liirht.  I  watched  the 

i 

proLrrc^  of  the  riders  in  the  water  with  more  inteiv.-t 
than  I  waited  for  the  report  of  Hal. 

Sile   was   making   tolerable   headway   through    the, 

D  » 

water,  for  the  hor-c>  were  >tronir  and    in  excellent 
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condition.  The  rope  enabled  them  to  keep  in  about 
the  same  order  as  when  they  had  started.  It  com- 
bined the  united  strength  of  the  men  and  the  horses, 
and  no  one  could  fall  out. 

'Indians  !''  yelled  Hal,  dashing  down  to  the  river 
on  his  horse. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HAL'S  RETTTIN. —  A  VERY  MEAGRE  REPORT. — TROT' RLE  ON 
TWO  SIDES. —  HAL  AND  HIS  PAliTY.  -  -  W A T<  'IIING  THE 
SWIMMERS. -- A  DOUr.LE  ANXIETY. — ON  THE  TOP  OF  THE 
KNOLL. --CERTAIN  SOUNDS.-- A  C<  >N  YEN!  I..NT  TREE.  --AN 
APPROACHING  FOE. — SUGGESTIONS  or  STRATEGY.— 
WHERE  IS  HAL'S  PARTY?  —  A  SUCCESSFUL  PLAN. — 
ANOTHER  ENEMY. — TWO  SHOTS. 

T  WAS  startled  at  the  cry  of  Hal,  as  he  reported 
upon  his  mis>ion.  I  was  vexed  to  be  called  away 
from  the  interesting  duty  in  which  I  was  engaged. 
]>ut  the  loss  of  two  dozen  hor>es  at  thi>  >tage  of  the 
enterprise  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  undertaking; 
and  I  feared  nothing  worse  than  this. 

t» 7 

"\Vc  had  twenty-one  horses  on  our  >ide  of  the  river, 
which  had  been  picketed  not  far  from  the  stream. 
All  the  draught-horses,  which  I  had  selected  with 
great  care,  were  among  them,  and  I  could  not  think 
of  such  a  thing  as  letting  the  Indians  stampede  them. 

'  How  many  Indians  are  there  in  the  party,  Hal?" 
I  asked,  as  the  young  man  dashed  down  to  the  spot 
where  I  stood. 

fl  don't  know;  I  didn't  see  them,  and  Pedro  was 
no   wiser  than   I   was,"  replied   Hal,  who  was  con- 
siderably excited. 
72 
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'  Are  they  approaching  the  horses  ?  ' 

f  Pedro  baid  there  were  Indians  flying  about  near 
the  horses,  and  he  was  sure  they  meant  to  steal 
them.  I  will  go  back  and  report  if  they  come  any 


nearer.' 


'  Take  Ben  Cavendish  and  five  of  the  hunters  with 
you,"  I  added. 

I  was  not  quite  willing  to  lose  sight  of  the  caravel, 
as  I  must  if  I  attempted  to  see  what  the  Indians  were 
about,  and  Hal  was  generally  too  rash  to  be  trusted 
alone.  But  I  thought  the  boy  would  do  very  well 
with  Ben.  I  detailed  the  men,  and  Hal  rode  off 
leading  the  way  for  the  men  on  foot. 

I  concluded  that  the  savages  were  Yumas,  and  I 
thought  they  would  run  away  as  soon  as  they  saw  a 
few  armed  men.  The  horsemen  were  making  but 
slow  progress  in  the  river,  for  they  were  now  battling 
with  the  strongest  current.  They  kept  together,  and 
I  saw  that  the  rope  was  a  help  rather  than  a  hinder- 
ance  to  them. 

I  felt  very  anxious  about  the  horses  behind  me,  and 
no  little  solicitude  in  regard  to  the  success  of  my 
river  operations.  If  I  lost  the  horses  I  should  not 
care  to  send  the  caravel  across.  The  worst  that  was 
likely  to  happen  to  the  men  was  that  some  of 
them  might  be  carried  down  the  river  farther  than 
they  intended ;  but  this  was  not  likely  to  happen  as 
long  as  they  clung  to  the  rope,  which  I  saw  was  a 
great  help  to  some  of  the  men. 

My  anxiety  was  so  great  in  regard  to  the  horses 
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and  the  men  I  had  sent  to  the  rear,  that  I  walked  up 
the  l>ank  where  I  could  find  a  po-ition  that  would 
enable  me  to  see  the  operations  of  both  parties. 
"\Vhcn  I  reached  the  hiirhe-t  -round  near  the  stream, 
I  could  see  the  men  in  the  river,  but  not  the  party 
with  Hal.  I  walked  to  anothor  knoll  near  the  lir>t, 
but  still  I  could  not  see  Hal's  party.  The  hor>e>  had 
been  left  in  a  little  valley,  where  the  Lrra  —  was  very 
luxuriant,  and  they  could  iret  a  irood  feed  within  the 

•J  O  O 

lenirth  of  their  halters. 

It  looked  as  though  Hal  had  taken  the  men  to  the 
other  side  of  the  horse-camp,  expecting  to  find  the 
foe,  if  any,  on  that  Mde  of  the  valley.  They  were  a- 
likely  to  be  on  that  side  a>  the  other.  I  was  straininir 
my  eyes  and  ears  to  di-rovcr  where  my  party  were 
when  I  detected  a  >liirht  noi>e  in  the  brush  near 

i_^ 

where  I  stood. 

I    dropjied    in    behind    a    biir   tree    near   me,    and 

listened  a<irain.      In  a  tew  minute*  I  was  >;iti>tird  that 
o 

then-  was  a  movement  nearer,  thouirh  I  could  not  tell 
whether  it  wa>  made  by  our  own  men  or  the  Indians. 
I  fea>ed  to  look  at  the  party  MruirLrlinir  m  the  I'iver 
against  the  current,  for  it  >eemrd  to  me  that  I  was 
nearer  an  adventure  than  tho>e  in  the  water  or  those 
I  had  just  sent  back. 

In  three  minutes  more  I  was  certain  that  the 
Indians  who>e  presence  had  been  reported  were 
a-rendiiiLT  the  knoll  upon  which  I  .stood.  I  had  my 
double-barrelled  irun  in  mv  hand,  lor  it  \\a>  .-er»>n<l 

i  . 

nature  with  me  to  carry  it  if  I  did  not  go  a  rod  from 
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the  main  body.  But  I  could  not  have  done  a  worse 
tiling  than  to  use  it  just  then. 

The  tree  was  large  enough  to  conceal  my  whole 
body  from  the  approaching  foe,  but  I  dared  not  look 
out  to  see  what  the  enemy  were  doing  lest  an  arrow 
should  penetrate  my  face.  I  could  see  nothing,  hear 
nothing  of  Hal's  party.  I  could  only  hope  he  had 
put  his  men  in  position  to  repel  the  Indians  when 
they  made  a  swoop  down  upon  the  horses. 

The  tree  behind  which  I  had  taken  refuge  had  a 
short,  big  trunk,  from  which  the  branches  began  to 
spread  out  at  a  point  a  little  higher  than  my  head. 
The  butt  of  the  tree  was  rotten  and  hollow,  and  I 
found  a  hole  about  on  a  level  with  my  knees.  Get- 
ting hold  of  a  branch,  I  put  one  of  my  feet  in  the 
opening,  and  lifted  myself  up  where  I  could  see 
through  the  branches. 

I  had  hardly  secured  this  position  before  an  Indian 
came  to  the  summit  of  the  mound  alone.  He  crept 
up  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  took  a  careful  survey 
of  the  valley  where  the  horses  were.  He  put  his 
head  to  the  ground  and  listened  for  some  time ;  but 
his  ears  appeared  to  be  no  better  than  mine,  and  he 
heard  nothing. 

O 

Then  I  saw  him  retreat  to  a  place  at  the  side  of  the 
knoll,  and  beckon  to  his  companions.  In  a  few  min- 
utes I  saw  about  twenty  men  mounting  the  hill.  I 
could  see  no  more,  but  I  was  confident  these  were 
not  all  of  the  party.  It  was  evident  to  me  now  that 
they  intended  to  make  the  raid  upon  the  horses  from 
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this  point.  Doubtless  they  had  displayed  some 
strategy  in  the  advance,  and  had  shown  themselves, 
if  at  all,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley.  If  Hal's 
party  had  shown  themselves  at  all  to  the  savages,  it 
was  probably  in  that  quarter.  While  any  pursuers 
were  looking  for  them  in  that  direction  they  would 
make  the  attack  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 

I  was  not  particularly  pleased  with  my  position  at 
that  moment.  I  was  bottled  up  where  I  was,  and 
Tmy  business  was  such  that  I  could  not  leave."  The 
savages  would  swoop  down  upon  the  lior>e<,  and 
would  mount  them  and  ride  oil*.  What  could  I  do? 
This  was  the  question  I  anxiously  a>ked  myself. 
The  Indians  had  not  seen  me,  and  I  was  happy  in 
having  stolen  a  march  upon  them.  The  braves  were 
coining  up  the  hill  in  a  stealthy  manner:  and  if  any 
one  of  them  took  a  notion  to  walk  over  to  my  side  of 
the  summit  he  would  see  me.  If  I  got  up  into  the 
tree,  they  might  find  my  tracks,  and  trace  me  to  my 
hiding-place. 

O    1 

These  horse-stcalers  had  all  gathered  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  were  preparing  to  descend  on  the  other 
side  as  Minn  a-  they  could  satisfy  themselves  that  no 
white  man  was  near. 

My  knowledge  of  these  particular  Indians  was  very 
slight  :  but  after  I  had  considered  the  situation  fora 
long  time,  I  concluded  that  I  must  do  one  of  two 
things:  I  niuM  allow  the  Indians  to  make  an  on- 
slaught upon  the  horse-,  or  I  must  expose  my>elf  to 
discovery,  and  death  from  an  arrow,  by  some  bold 
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stroke.  The  enemy  had  no  firearms,  and  were  not 
familiar  with  their  use.  I  could  bring  down  two  of 
them  ;  and  that  intent  be  enough  to  scatter  them. 

'  O  ~ 

But  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  something  like  murder 
in  cold  blood  to  shoot  down  one  of  them  wantonly. 
So  far,  the  worst  that  could  be  said  of  them  was  that 
they  intended  to  steal  our  horses.  I  was  not  even 
sure  they  would  fight  in  order  to  obtain  them. 

If  I  fired  and  then  ran,  my  retreat  would  be 
followed  up  by  a  flight  of  arrows.  I  did  not  want  to 
be  hit  with  an  arrow ;  I  preferred  to  be  wounded 
with  a  knife  or  a  bullet.  It  was  not  prudent  to  run, 
and  I  decided  not  to  do  so  until  the  circumstances 
were  changed.  I  decided  to  fire,  hoping  the  thieves 
would  take  the  alarm  and  beat  a  retreat.  The  rest 
of  my  programme  was  to  be  arranged  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment. 

I  had  cocked  my  gun  when  I  saw  the  first  savage. 
I  raised  it  and  fired.  I  was  standing  with  my  foot  in 
the  hole  of  the  tree  when  I  did  so.  My  gun  had  a 
habit  of  speaking  out  loud  when  it  spoke  at  all,  and  it 
made  almost  as  much  noise  as  a  howitzer.  I  looked 
eagerly  at  the  party  of  redskins  to  ascertain  the  effect 
of  my  experiment. 

The  Indians,  who  were  all  crawling  on  the  ground 
when  I  fired,  so  as  not  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
owners  of  the  horses  they  were  after,  all  sprang  to 
their  feet  as  though  they  had  been  but  one  animal. 
They  looked  about  them.  The  smoke  of  my  powder 
was  wafted  by  the  wind  towards  them.  If  they  had 
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been  startled  by  the  report  of  the  jrun,  they  were 
alarmed  at  the  smoke.  They  tied  before  it  a>  though 
it  had  been  the  embodied  form  of  a  pestilence,  with 
death  on  its  wini:-. 

They  retreated  in  the  direetinn  in  which  they  had 
come;  ami  as  1  wa>  n<>t  in  e«>nditi<>n  to  meet  them,  1 
did  not  care  to  check  the  movement.  I  remained 
where  I  was,  hoping  Hal's  party  would  hear  the  re- 
port of  the  Lrnn  and  look  in  the  riirht  direction  for  the 
cnemv.  I  watched  the  retirinir  ><inad  until  the  la-t 

ft 

man  had  disappeared.  I  was  still  walchinir  to  make 
sure  that  they  did  not  return,  when  I  heard  a  rattlinir 
noise  oii  the  ground  near  mv  feet. 

•  « 

The  sound  was  very  di-find    in  the  silence  of  the 

V 

region.  I  heard  it  repeated  before  I  took  much 
notice  of  it,  and  when  I  looked  down  I  discovered  a 
rattlesnake  about  four  feet  lon_Lr.  !!«•  waa  an  uirly 
lookiiv  villain,  and  I  regarded  him  as  wor-e  to  en- 

o 

counter  than  the  sijuad  of  Indians  which  had  ju-t  run 
away  before  a  cloud  of  smoke.  lie  was  coiled  up, 
ready  to  make  a  Mart  for  my  le--.  I  had  an  idea  that 
he  had  made  one  leap  at  me  and  had  not  aimed  hiirh 
enoiurh.  It  did  not  take  me  IOIILT  after  1  saw  the 
reptile  to  leap  up  into  a  tree  and  haul  my  leirs  after  me. 
I  concluded  that  this  venomous  snake  had  made  liU 
home  in  the  hollow  of  the  tree,  and  that  he  wa>  not 
plea-ed  to  tind  me  in  p< i--e  — ion  when  he  came  in 
after  his  -.caivli  for  food.  I  forgot  all  ab<»ui  the 
Indians,  for  the  time,  for  they  were  the  le->  daii-«'i'oii> 
of  the  two.  A.^  >oon  as  1  had  taken  my>elf  out  of  the 
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reach  of  the  villain,  he  began  to  cool  off,  but  he  did 
not  indicate  any  intention  either  to  clear  out  or  to  get 
into  his  nest  inside  the  tree. 

As  the  matter  stood  just  then,  I  was  treed  —  as 
effectually  bottled  up  as  I  had  been  by  the  Indians. 
AVhile  I  was  kept  a  prisoner  here,  the  Yumas  might 
approach  the  horses  in  another  direction  and  stampede 
them,  for  I  could  neither  see  nor  hear  anything  of  the 
party  I  had  sent  out.  I  looked  at  the  snake  again ; 
and  he  seemed  as  powerful  as  an  army. 

"This  won't  do,  Mr.  Crotalus,"  I  said  to  myself. 
'You  are  worse  than  a  squad  of  Indians,  but  I  can't 
wait  your  motions  anv  longer." 

«/  v  O 

I  took  careful  aim  at  him  and  fired.  My  gun 
was  loaded  with  a  ball,  and  if  I  had  been  as  good  a 
shot  as  Sile  Carter,  I  should  have  been  sure  of  him. 
I  fired  at  his  head ;  and  as  soon  as  the  smoke  rolled 
away,  I  saw  his  snakeship  wriggling  about  the  ground 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  He  was  not  dead  ;  and. both 
of  my  barrels  were  empty.  It  was  not  safe  to  go 
near  that  snake  yet. 

The  surgeon  connected  with  one  of  the  United 
States  exploring  expeditions  struck  at,  and,  as  he  sup- 
posed, killed  a  smaller  snake  than  this  one.  He 
wished  to  retain  it  as  a  specimen,  and  grasped  it 

around  the  neck.     But  he  took  too  long  a  hold,  and 

~ 

the  reptile  doubled  upon  him  and  bit  him  in  one  of 
his  fingers.     By  his  own  skill  he  cured  himself,  but 
he  had  a  rough  time  in  getting  well. 
I  loaded  both  barrels  and  fired  again. 
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TF  the  retreating  band  of  Indians  heard  the  report  of 

the  two  shots  I   tired,  doubtlc>s  they  were  an  ad- 

ditional stimulus  to  their  flight.      I  was  not  thinking 

o 

of  them  just  then.  The  wind  blew  the  smoke  away, 
and  this  time  the  bullet  from  my  irun  had  ma>hed  the 
head  of  the  rattlesnake.  lie  did  not  move  airain. 

• 

Where  there  is  one  snake  there  may  be  another. 
I  looked  carefully  about  the  tree  without  seeing  any 
more.  For  auirht  I  knew,  the  hole  in  the  tree  miirht 

• 

be  filled  with  them  ;  and  it  was  possible  that  some  of 
them  had  struck  at  the  thick,  lonir  boots  I  wore.  I 
loaded  both  barrels  of  mv  irun  airaiu,  and  after  sur- 

*       • 

veyinir  the  ground,  I  leaped  down  from  my  pcivh. 
It  wa<  ex])e«lient  to  irive  that  hole  a  wide  berth,  and  I 
kept  as  far  from  it  as  possible. 

I  ^:i\v  no  more  -n;ikes  of  ;itiy  kind  in  th:it    locality. 
I  had  no  undue  fear  of  venomous   reptiles,  though    I 
60 
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had  always  kept  as  far  from  them  as  possible.  We 
used  to  speak  of  them  with  contempt,  but  I  was 
always  disposed  to  treat  them  with  respect.  The 
wonder  to  me  is  that  in  all  my  wanderings  so  far  I 
had  not  known  a  single  person  to  be  fatally  bitten  by 
a  rattlesnake,  though  of  course  I  had  heard  of  many 
such  instances. 

That  rattlesnake  made  an  impression  upon  my  mind 
when  I  considered  that  I  might  have  been  bitten 
while  I  was  watching  the  Indians.  I  could  not  help 
looking  out  for  more  of  the  reptiles  as  I  walked  down 
the  hill,  and  ascended  the  other  knoll.  But  I  saw  no 
more  of  them  at  that  time,  and  I  soon  forgot  all 
about  the  matter  in  more  exciting  scenes. 

o 

When  I  reached  the  top  of  the  other  hill,  I  took  a 
careful  survey  of  the  region  around  me.  I  could  not 
see  or  hear  anything  of  the  party  I  had  sent  out.  I 
was  prudent  enough  to  keep  a  tree  between  me  and 
the  side  on  which  the  savages  had  retreated.  I  could 
not  make  out  in  what  direction  they  had  gone  when 
they  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

But  I  did  not  conclude  that  they  had  given  up  the 
attempt  to  steal  the  horses.  I  knew  that,  when  they 
found  they  were  not  pursued,  they  would  make  the 
approach  in  another  direction.  I  did  not  care  to 
meet  them  alone,  for  when  they  found  they  wrere  not 
hurt  by  the  gun,  they  might  have  less  respect  for  it. 

I  descended  the  hill  and  came  to  the  trail  by  which 
my  party  had  reached  the  river,  and  by  which  Hal 
must  have  returned  with  the  party  I  sent  with  him. 
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All  was  silent  save  the  distant  murmuring  of  the  cur- 

• 

rent  of  tlio  irreat  river,  and  the  rustlinur  in  the  wind 

o  o 

of  the  leaves  on  the  tret  3.      I  -topped  and  listened  as 

I    moved    towards   the   valley   where   the   hor.-es   had 

*/ 

been  left. 

On  the  hill  I  caught  a  glimp-e  of  the  -whinners  in 
the  river.  They  had  evidently  pa--ed  out  of  the 
stronge-t  current,  and  were  approaching  tin-  .-hore  on 
the  other  side.  In  a  few  minute-  mure  they  would 
effect  u  landing.  But  they  could  wait  on  the  other 
side  until  we  had  di-po-ed  of  the  Indian-.  As  I 
walked  along  the  trail  I  pau-ed  frequently  to  li-1en. 
I  had  ac<juiivd  >ome  Indian-craft  in  my  wanderings 
amouir  the  native-;. 

I 

When    I   was   about    half-way   bet  ween   the   earavd 

•/ 

and  the  horse-camp,  I  heard  the  clatter  of  hor-c'-  fi-.-t 
ahead  of  inc.  I  Mepped  aside  into  the  bru.-h,  for  I 
de-il'ed  to  gee  liefore  I  Wa>  >eeli.  Tile  xilllld  Was 

made  by  a  >inirle  horse,  and  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  it  was  a  wild  Indian  or  one  of  my  own  party 

before  I  showed  inv-elf. 

« 

When  the  rider  \\a-  within  ten  rod-  of  me  1  -aw 
that  it  wa-  Hal.  lie  had  been  >ent  out  a>  the 
eonimaiider-in-chief  of  the  party  :  or  rather  I  had 
allowed  him  to  believe  that  wa-  his  rank,  without 
defininir  hi-  ])o\\ci'-  and  dntie-.  lie  rode  as  though 
he  \\a-  mad.  A-  SOOD  a-  I  saw  who  it  was  I  ,-tepprd 
out  into  the  trail,  and  Hal  began  to  rein  in  a.-  .-0011  as 
he  di-covered  me. 

"Are  you  ruuninir  away  from  a  tight,  Hal?" 
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But  I  did  not  believe  this  was  the  case.  The 
direction  he  came  indicated  that  he  had  not  been 
near  the  Indians.  They  could  not  have  got  around  to 
this  side  of  the  valley  in  the  time  since  I  last  saw 
them.  As  I  had  suspected  from  the  first,  Hal  was 
as  mad  as  though  he  had  just  come  out  of  a  hornet's 
nest. 

'The  fight  was  all  among  ourselves,"  replied  Hal, 
in  a  growling  tone,  as  though  he  regarded  himself  as 
a  much-injured  young  man. 

'  Among  yourselves  ! ' 

I  was  astonished  at  his  answer ;  and  I  concluded 
that  he  had  been  "putting  on  airs,"  and  that  the 
hunters  would  not  stand  it. 

r  Yes,  judge,  among  ourselves,"  added  Hal,  bitterly. 

r  What  do  you  mean  by  that !  Don't  be  all  day  in 
telling  your  story  for  there  are  Indians  about  here ; 
and  they  want  horses,  as  they  always  do  when  they 
can  steal  them." 

You  sent  me  out  in  command  of  the  party,  and  I 
tried  to  do  the  best  1 '  could,"  said  Hal ;  and  then 
stopped  and  looked  at  me  as  though  he  expected  me 
to  add  something  to  what  he  had  said. 

I  saw  that  he  wished  me  to  confirm  his  statement, 
that  he  was  in  command  of  the  party ;  but  I  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  do  so.  I  had  told  him  to  go  with 
half  a  dozen  men  and  attend  to  the  Indians ;  but  I 
had  not  definitely  (riven  him  the  command  of  the  little 

«/    o 

party  ;  and  I  had  not  told  Ben  Cavendish  to  obey  his 
orders. 
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'When  we  hoard  what  Pedro  had  said  about  the 
Indians,  and  the  direction  in  which  he  had  heard 
them,  I  ordered  the  men  to  follow  me.  I  started  to 
jro  in  the  direction  in  which  the  noise  had  been 
heard  ;  hut  the  men  did  not  follow  me." 

'You  ordered  the  men  to  follow,  and  they  did 
not?" 

I  repeated  what  Hal  said  when  he  pau-ed,  evi- 
dently (Icsiriiur  nie  to  sympathize  with  him,  and 
condemn  the  rot  of  the  party.  I  was  non-committal 
O11  the  sultject. 

f  In  other  words,  they  would  not  obey  my  order." 
continued  Hal,  deeply  wounded  in  his  pride  and 
dignity. 

'(io  on,  Hal  ;   don't  take  the  rest  of  the  day  to  tell 

* 

your  storv.      If  von  do  I  can't  wait  to  hear  it.'' 
•/  •  • 

'I  rode  back  to  them,  and  repeated  my  order.  I 
told  them  to  follow  me.  Instead  of  doinir  it,  they 
walked  away  towards  the  two  little  hill-,"  he  con- 
tinued, point inir  to  the  two  knolls  I  had  ascended. 
Then  I  told  them  I  was  in  command  of  the  party, 
and  they  must  follow  me;"  and  Hal  be^-an  to  he  a< 

*/ 

wrathv  as  doubtless  he  was  when  hi.s  command  was 

« 

not  heeded. 

At  thi-  point  he  paused  airain  for  my  approval.  I 
did  not  LrratifY  him,  for  I  did  not  like  \<>  countenance 

« 

him  in  putting  on  airs  to  his  elder-.  He  miirht  have 
commanded  the  party  —  of  six  besides  himself  — 
and  had  no  trouble  with  them,  if  he  had  been  tol- 
erably modest  about  it,  BS  Ned  would  have  been  in 
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the  same  position.  The  veterans  of  hundreds  of 
Indian  lights  did  not  take  kindly  to  his  overbearing 
manner.  If  he  had  consulted  with  Ben  Cavendish  as 
to  what  it  was  best  to  do,  the  Kentuckian  would 
have  advised  him  first  and  obeyed  him  afterwards. 
AVe  were  not  exactly  under  army  discipline,  and  I  did 
not  care  to  govern  my  party  in  just  that  way. 

"I  told  them  to  halt  where  they  were,"  Hal 
proceeded.  '  They  wouldn't  even  halt  and  hear  what 
I  had  to  say.  They  walked  off  in  just  the  opposite 
direction  from  which  Pedro  had  heard  the  Indians." 

"I  wonder  I  didn't  see  or  hear  from  them,"  I 
replied,  quietly.  fl  have  just  come  from  the  two 
hills,  and  saw  the  Indians  in  that  direction." 

"Saw  them  over  there  !"  exclaimed  Hal,  bothered, 
as  he  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  hills. 

"  You  did  not  go  with  them  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  didn't  go  with  them  after  they  declined 
to  obey  orders.  I  told  them  over  and  over  again  that 
the  Indians  were  in  the  other  direction ;  but  Ben 
Cavendish  wanted  to  anjue  the  matter  with  me.  Of 

^D 

course  I  wasn't  going  to  argue  the  question  when  I 
was  in  command  of  the  party !  "  added  Hal,  holding 
up  his  head  a  peg  higher.  :rl  think  I  know  how  to 
command  as  well  as  to  obey." 

"  Well,  what  did  you  do  next? M 

'The  six  men  went  off  towards  the  two  hills  ;  and 
that  is  the  last  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  them.  I  rode 
oif  in  the  direction  that  Pedro  said.  I  got  my  gun 
and  my  revolver  all  ready  for  service  ;  for  if  the  men 
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wouldn't  stand  by  mo,  T  was  ready  to  fiirht  the 
Indians  alone." 

'I  suppose  yon  didn't  fiirht  them?' 

"I  couldn't  tind  them:  at  least  I  couldn't  find  Imt 
one;  and  he  ran  so  fa-t  I  ruuldift  catch  him  or  even 
tr<'t  near  enough  to  .-Imnt  him.  He  was  on  horseback, 
and  the  animal  lie  rode  looked  jn>t  like  (ireaser." 

Greaser  was  a   lior<o  I  had   fnnncrlv  u>c«l  a   Lrreat 

%  t 

deal  my-elf,  which  *was  now  ridden  by  one  of  the 
hunters.  It  was  very  likely  that  the  rider  Hal  saw 

*  i 

had  been  left  on  this  >ide  of  tin-  horse-camp  to 
demonstrate  at  the  proper  time,  and  call  the  party 
sent  by  me  in  that  direction,  when  they  intended  to 
Stampede  the  animals  the  other  side  of  the  valley. 

'I  want  yon  to  Mraiirhten  this  matter  nut.  jiuL'-e." 

continued  Hal,  with  damauvd  dignity.       '  When  I  am 

nt  out  in  command   of  a   parly    I    want  the  men  to 

stand  by  me.     It'  y<m  don't  have  the  case  understood, 

*  * 

I  shall  not  take  charir*1  of  another  party." 

f'  Don't  yon  do  it.  Hal!" 

fl  don't  want  even  a  silent  snub  ;  and  T  don't  want 
to  arirue  any  «jue-t'mn  with  my  men  when  I  give  an 
order,"  added  Hal. 

'  Nnw  we  will  return  to  the  horse-camp,  and  \<>u 
rnu>t  -how  me  which  way  the  men  went." 

* 

'  1  don't  want  to  ir<>  near  the  men  jiirain  until  thills- 
are    M-t    riirht,"    protected    Hal.       '  \Ylien    I    irive    an 
<  i 

order,  I  don't  Want  to  ar^ue  the  i|iie^lion." 

I    roiimeil   my  walk    to\\ard>   the   horse-camp,  and 

Hal  followed  me. 
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'Do  you  think  the  horse  the  Indian  was  riding  was 
Greaser,  Hal." 

f  I  think  it  was,  judge,"  replied  Hal,  rather  groutily, 
for  the  impulsive  boy  always  insisted  that  I  should  re- 
dress his  grievances  immediately,  and  he  was  vexed 
that  I  did  not  give  him  even  a  crumb  of  comfort. 

I  found  Pedro  still  at  the  horse-camp,  looking  out 
for  the  animals.  I  think  he  was  a  pure  Spaniard, 
born  in  Mexico.  He  was  a  faithful  fellow,  and  I 
don't  think  he  would  have  run  away  while  the  horses 
were  in  sight  if  a  thousand  Indians  had  beset  him 
before  and  behind.  He  had  run  to  the  nearest  point 
to  the  river  to  give  the  alarm,  but  had  returned  to 
the  camp  at  once. 

r  Greaser  is  gone,  judge,"  said  he,  when  I  came  up 
to  him ;  and  he  seemed  to  be  in  great  distress  at  the 
loss  of  the  horse. 

r  What  makes  you  think  he  has  irone,  Pedro?" 

t>  O 

:  There  were  only  twenty  horses  when  I  came  back 
from  the  river ;  I  looked  them  over  and  found  that 
Greaser  was  missing.  He  broke  his  rope,  I  found, 
and  I  suppose  he  went  into  the  woods." 

The  Indian  had  doubtless  caught  him,  and  because 
he  had  a  horse  he  was  probably  sent  over  to  the 
farther  side  of  the  camp.  I  was  not  willing  to  lose 
the  horse,  and  I  was  determined  to  reclaim  him  if  it 
took  a  week.  I  mounted  Wildcat,  as  my  present 
steed  was  called.  I  started  in  the  direction  our  men 
had  taken  ;  but  I  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  before 
I  heard  several  shots. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE     IirXTFKS. — THE     INDIANS     TN     AX    orTF.K    CIRCLE. — F-EN 
CAVEXDISlfS      COXTEMl'T       F<  >U      T1IKM.  -  -  IK  )W      IT      AV\> 

GOING  TO  BE.  —  THE    Ki;vn<  KIAN'S    TI.AN. -- HAL   STILL 

DIS<;KrNTLI.!>. — THE  (Jl  A<  .MI  KE  AND  THE  FLAT. --A 
NEW  POSITION.-- A  MI;IIT  OF  'iiir.  i.\  i  MY. -- n.M/S 
STKH  Ti  i:i  -.  -A  r«»i\n.i)  i:i.i:fKE.  -  -  A  xnr.i.E  iK>i;-K 
AXD  A  nit.Mrii.D  KIM.U. 

TX  spite  of  what  he  had  said,  Hal  decided  to  pro  with 
mo,  and  lie  became  quite  excited  when  he  heard 
the  tirinir.  Judi_rini:  f'r<nn  the  direction  and  di>tan<v 
of  the  shots,  tin1  hunters  had  not  advanced  far  from 
the  hor>e-cain]).  Undoubtedly  l>en  Caveiidi-h  under- 
stood the  wiles  of  the  savages  lu-tlcr  than  Hal  Ilvde. 

» 

I  eoneluded  from   his   iirinir  that   he  had   found  the 
thieves. 

The  two  hills  I  had  ascended  were  on  my  left,  and 
the  camp  on  the  right.  Judging  from  the  place  where 
I  had  seen  the  Indians,  I  thought  they  had  made  a 
detour,  and  were  inteiidinu:  to  Mrike  into  the  camp 
on  tin-  >ide  between  the  hills  and  the  wood,  where 
Hal  had  .-ecu  the  .-iiiLi'le  lior-eman.  P.en  was  in  po>i- 
tion  to  intei'cept  them  in  whichever  way  they  came 
upon  their  expected  plunder. 
88 
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After  riding  a  few  minutes  more  we  discovered  the 
hunters.  They  were  moving  rapidly  to  the  north,  or 
away  from  the  two  hills.  I  soon  ascertained  that  the 
Indians  were  moving  in  the  same  direction,  but  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  horse-camp. 

Them  Injens  ain't  no  'count,"  said  Ben  Caven- 
dish, as  Hal  and  I  overtook  his  party,  for  by  general 
consent  he  seemed  to  be  the  leader. 

:  Where  are  they  now  ?  ' 

'*  Jest  on  the  other  side  of  that  clump  of  bushes. 
One  man  is  enough  to  skeer  off  the  hull  crowd," 
added  Ben.  :You  kin  go  and  look  after  your  cara- 
vel, jedge,  and  take  the  rest  of  the  boys  with  you. 
I  kin  lick  the  whole  o'  thet  pack." 

"  I  have  met  them  once  before  to-day,  and  they  all 
ran  away  when  I  fired  my  gun." 

r  Thet's  jest  like  'em.  They'll  steal  the  hosses  and 
run ;  thet's  the  wust  on-  'em.  But  an  old  woman 
could  manage  fifty  on  'em." 

:  They  have  got  one  of  our  best  horses,  and  I  want 
him  back  again,  if  possible." 

I  informed  Ben  in  what  manner  the  Indian  Hal  had 
seen  got  possession  of  Greaser. 

'I   reckon   we    kin  git   him  agin,"  replied  Ben. 

'  But  I  must  have  that  critter  o'  mine  ;  and  I  reckon 

none  on  ye  can  ketch  him  for  me.     I'll  go  arter  him. 

You  needn't  stop  here,  jedge,  ef  you  want  to  see  to 

your  boat." 

r  I  think  I  will  see  this  thing  through  before  I  go 
back  to  the  river." 
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'  Well,  jedge,  I  kin  tell  you  jest  al>out  how  it's 
gwinc  to  l»c.  Them  Injen>  is  makin'  over  to  the 
north'ad  :  and  the  one  on  the  critter  is  ridin'  over 
this  wav.  Ef  you  take  the  boys  in  throuirh  that  low 

i/  mf  * 

ground,  you  will  hit  him  't\vi.\t  the  main  body  on  'em 
and  the  h<»>  eainp.  Je>t  keep  'cm  tliar,  and  when 
you  think  you  want  to  see  me.  I'll  be  thar,"  replied 
Ben,  as  he  hastened  oil'  in  the  diivrtion  of  the  horse- 
eainp. 

I  led  the  way  indicated  by  the   Kentuckian,   Hal 

«.  « 

keeping  at  my  side,  and  the  tour  men  following  u-. 

The  low   ground  was  a  little  valley  between  a  couple 

of  hills,  perhaps  a   mile   from   those  I  had  ascended. 

AYe  could  see  no  Indian-. 

You  didn't  say  anything  to  IVn  (  'avendish  about 

obeying  ordeis,"  .-said  Hal,  as  we  rode  into  the  valley. 
'I  have  nothing  to  say  about  it  at  pre>ent." 
"Do   you   mean   to   let    it    pa>s  without  >avinir  any- 

*  i  »  • 

th'mi:-?"    a>ketl   Hal,  AN  ho   did  not    >i  em  to  be  able  to 


get  over  tin-  disobedience  of  the  Kentuckian. 
'  We  will  consider  that  another  time,  Hal." 
The  boy  bit  his  lip.      Pos>ibly  he  thought  the  1< 
of  all  the  hor-e-  wa>  a  h--s  calamity  than  the  wound- 

• 

in--  of  his  dignity  .      I  continued  on  the  way  without 
saying  anything  more  about  his  grievance. 

What  urn-  you  tiring  at,  Huck  '.'  ' 
I   put    thi>  tjiie-tion  to  the  other  Kentuckian.  afi  he 
came  up  to  the  >i<le  of  my  hor>e. 

'We  hearn  a  noise,  and  we  thought    it  moughl    be 
Injen>;    but    I    reckon   'twaut   nothin'   more'u  a  eata- 
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mount,  or  some  sich  varmint,"  answered  Buck.  r  I 
reckon  we'd  better  hurry  up,  jedge,  for  I  reckon  I 
kin  smell  them  Injens." 

I  could  neither  see  nor  smell  them ;  but  I  thought 
it  was  about  time  for  them  to  appear  in  this  direction, 
for  this  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  side  on  which  they 
would  attempt  to  make  the  dash  at  the  horse-camp, 
after  they  had  been  frightened  off  at  the  hills.  Off 
beyond  the  valley  was  a  considerable  sheet  of  water, 
which  was  surrounded  by  a  quagmire,  for  I  'had 
noticed  it  when  we  came  through  in  the  morning. 
The  trail  we  had  followed  led  to  the  southward  of  it. 
For  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  hills  the 
ground  was  smooth  and  hard. 

The  rascal  on  Greaser  must  cross  this  level  place  to 
join  his  companions,  or  they  must  do  so  to  join  him. 
I  was  afraid  they  would  get  by  before  we  could  reach 
the  spot  to  intercept  them.  I  was  confident  that  the 
Indian  horseman  had  not  yet  joined  his  companions. 
The  stolen  horse  was  only  to  be  recovered  by  keeping 
between  him  and  the  main  body. 

:  The  Indians  can't  be  far  from  us,  Buck." 

'I  reckon  they  ain't.      AVe   staid  whar    we  were 

'case  we  could  step  in  between  'em  and  the  bosses, 

let  'em  come  in  any  way  they  liked,"  replied  Buck. 

You  driv  'em  off  them  hills,  and  they  will  come  this 

way,  sartin  shore." 

'But  they  will  get  away  from  us,  and  strike  in  on 
the  other  side  at  the  horses." 

'That's  so.     AVe  can't  be  in  two  places  to  onct, 
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jedge.  Ef  we  go  over  on  that  flat,  the  pesky  snakes 
will  creep  in  on  this  side.  Kf  \ve  stay  liver,  we  ean 
keep  'em  from  teehin'  the  bosses." 

'But  we  want  to  keep  the  one  that  stole  the  hor-e 

from  joining  his   companions.     Hal   and   I  will   ride 

out  into  the  Hat,  and  head  them  oil'  in  that  direction." 

That's  a  good  way  to  do  it,  jedge  ;   thet's  Ben's 

way." 

I  did  not  eare  so  much  as  Hal  who<e  way  it  was  if 
it  Hilly  enabled  us  to  ell'ect  the  recapture  of  (irea>er. 
I  told  Hal  to  follow  me.  and  rode  oil'  towards  the  ilat. 
It  was  sandy  ground,  with  little  growing  upon  it,  >o 
that  we  could  >ee  all  about  us,  and  unluckilv  we 

i 

could  be  seen  by  the  enemy  from  the  hills  and  the 
woods. 

I  knew  that  these  Indians  were  from  the  northward, 
and  that  they  would  retire  in  this  direction  when  they 
had  accomplished  or  failed  in  their  minion.  They 
had  evidently  come  down  tor  a  tit-out  of  hordes,  ;md 
when  they  had  obtained  them,  they  would  get  out  of 
the  way  with  all  possible  haste.  They  were  aware 
that  this  was  the  great  trail  for  parties  from  the  cast- 
ward,  bound  to  Southern  California  :  and  no  doubt 
they  had  stolen  many  horses  from  such  traveller-. 

'Of  course  the  Indians  will  not  come  out  while 
we  are  here,"  >aid  Hal,  as  I  halted  to  take  a  more 
leisurely  survey  of  the  ground. 

'I  don't  know  that  I  want  them  to  come  out." 
'What  did  we  come  out  here  for,  then?" 
''Certainly  we  did  not   come  with  the  expectation 
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that  the  savages  would  come  out  here.  All  we  desire 
to  do  just  now  is  to  prevent  the  mounted  Indian  from 
joining  his  companions,  and  to  prevent  the  main  body 
from  retreating  to  the  northward.  Don't  you  see  the 
plan  of  operations  ? ' 

fl  don't  think  there  is  much  plan  about  them," 
said  Hal,  rather  sourly. 

:t  Did  you  hear  what  Ben  said  when  he  went  after 
his  horse  ? ?; 

'I  didn't  want  to  hear  what  he  said,"  snapped 
Hal. 

:?  All  right,  my  boy  ;  then  hold  your  tongue." 

*  I  thought  you  commanded  the  party ;  but  it 
seems  to  be  Ben  Cavendish,  after  all ;  and  I  don't 
wonder  he  wasn't  willing  to  obey  orders." 

:f  Hush,  Hal !  You  are  in  bad  humor,  and  you  had 
better  ride  over  to  that  lagoon  and  soak  your  head  in 
cold  water." 

As  I  was  looking  about  me  I  discovered  a  move- 
ment in  the  woods  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  I  could 
plainly  see  the  Indians  I  had  met  on  the  hill ;  and 
they  did  not  seem  to  be  very  careful  to  conceal  them- 
selves. They  were  moving  directly  towards  the 
horse-camp ;  and  were  likely  to  get  inside  of  the 
squad  we  had  just  left.  It  was  evident  that  they  had 
seen  the  hunters,  and  were  making  a  run  to  get 
between  them  and  the  camp. 

Thev  would   not  mind  the  loss  of  half  a  dozen  of 

w 

men  if  they  could  secure  twenty  horses.  There  was 
no  longer  any  use  in  remaining  on  the  flat,  for  we 
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could  approach  the  camp,  and  still  keep  between  the 
Indian  horseman  and  the  re-t  of  the  body. 

• 

'I  suppose  you  saw  the  Indian-  then.  Hal?" 
fl  didn't  see  any  Indians."  replied  Hal,  as  he  fol- 
lowed me  toward.-  tin-  iv-t  of  our  mm. 

fl  don't  think  you  will  make  a  safe  general  in 
command,  Hal.  You  think  more  of  your  private 
grievances  than  you  do  of  di-eoverini^  and  beating 

~  »  o 

off  the  enemy.  I  saw  the  Indians  ;  and  they  are 
moving  in  toward-  the  hor-e-eamp." 

fl  don't  believe  I  shall  make  a  >af»i  general  if  my 
men  don't  obey  my  order-." 

'I  think  yon  have  harped  upon  that  string  about 
lonir  enough,  Hal.  I  am  x>rry  I  did  not  leave  you 
at  the  raneh,  for  you  are  hardly  lit  to  take  a  hand  in 
an  enterprise  of  this  sort." 

1  That's  an  odd  way  to  put  it,"  growled  Hal.  You 
send  me  out  in  command  of  a  party,  and  becau-e 
the  men  won't  obey  their  order-,  you  say  I  am  not 

lit  to  take  a  hand  in  a  difficult   and  dangerous  enter- 

i 

prise." 

'If  T>en  had  obeyed  your  orders  we  .-hould  have, 
lo-t  all  the  lior-e-  before  this  lime.  Y<»u  would  have 
done  belter  to  arinie  the  ease  with  lien  Cavendi-h, 
for  it  U  clear  enough  to  me  that  he  knew  all  about 
thi-  l»u>iue>s,  and  you  know  nothing  at  all  about  it." 

• 

That'*  pretty  severe,  judge,"  added  Hal. 
'It    i-   the   truth   that   is  >e\ere.      Can't  you  see  as 

%J 

plainly  as  you  ean  see  your  own  face  in  a  lookiiii:- 
glass  that  you  would  have  gone  o\er  on  the  north 
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side  of  the  camp,  when  the  Indians  were  on  the 
south  side.  While  YOU  were  looking  for  them,  they 
would  have  run  the  horses  off.  Ben  knew  the  sav- 
ages were  not  over  there." 

:  The  responsibility  rested  on  me  and  not  on  him. 
If  the  horses  had  been  lost  that  would  have  been  my 
fault,"  added  Hal,  with  dignity. 

'f  How  much  consolation  would  that  have  been  to 
me  for  the  loss  of  over  twenty  horses  ?  We  should 
have  had  to  go  back  to  the  ranch  for  more  animals, 
and  lost  a  couple  of  weeks  of  the  best  weather  of  the 
season." 

'  I  don't  see  it  in  that  light.  There  come  Greaser 
and  the  Indian  ! ' 

I  looked.  It  was  Ben  Cavendish,  mounted  on 
Giant.  He  was  approaching  us  at  full  gallop.  The 
Kentuckian  looked  as  sober  and  serious  as  though  he 
had  been  a  judge  on  a  bench.  I  never  saw  a  finer 
horseman  or  a  better  rider.  I  could  well  believe  he 
was  a  match  for  any  score,  at  least,  of  Indians. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

GETTINT,  IT  \  r.r.xrriT.  —  THE  IM\>TT-T  TO  TIAT..  —  A  m<,\i- 
FIEI>  i.T.i'LY.  —  Tin.  MESSAGE  T«  •  TIM:  niMT  i:s.  —  wno 
IS  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  ?--  INTO  TIIK  WOO1  -  KoL- 

I.oWINii      A      I.I.  AIM.K.  --THE     INDIAN     TUAII..  -  -  <  i  IANT     AT 

I.II:I:KTY.  -    INTO    MM.    VALLEY.    -TIIK   KKVHVKI  \\    KK- 
CONNOITRES.  —  A    DESPERATE    RACE.  --SHARP   I»lx  I  ri.IM.. 


4  NYTELING    new  hyer.  jcdi-vy    :i-kc«l  r,cn,  :i^  he 
^       <l:i>lii'(l  up  to  u-. 

'Yes;  it  is  all  new.     The  Indians  have  come  out 

of  their  hiding-place,  and  tln-v  :in«  uTtlinir  inside  of 

i       1  *J 

the   rest  of  our   mrtv.      Tlu-v   an1    niakinir   for   the 

i  */  •  * 

hoi'M1-  a-  fast  a<  tlu-v  can.     I  don't  think  I»urk  Svkes 

*  * 

has   >»•»•!!   them  yi-t.  for  he  ha>n't  moved  >inee  we  left 
him." 

That  won't  do.  They  moiiL'ht  have  >een  tlie  var- 
mints, ef  yon  >een  'cm,"  adde<l  Tx-n  (  'a\  cndi.-h,  a-  he 
irlaneed  in  tlie  dii'cetion  of  the  valley  through  which 
we  had  ]ia->ed.  "  Tln-v  <»nLfht  to  he\  >een  'cm/' 

1  • 

'I  did  not  expect   yon  would  Lret  here  yet  awhile." 

'I  seen  that  Injcn  (tn  Greaser,  and  I  \\a--iiiin'  \\\) 

a    henctit    for  him.      Hut    we   mu.>t    look  out    for  the 

hos>es  ;  '    and    there    was    .something   like   anxiety  in 

96 
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the  Kentuckian's  features.  '  If  they  git  a  dozen 
hosses  out  of  the  camp,  Buck  Sykes  and  his  fellers 
hasn't  much  of  a  chance  at  'em  on  foot." 

r  We  must  ride  in  and  set  them  in  motion  towards 
the  horse-camp." 

:  There  ain't  the  leastest  need  of  all  on  us  goin', 
jedge,"  added  Ben,  as  he  glanced  at  Hal.  '  Here, 
sonny,  you  ride  over  to  Buck  Sykes,  as  smart  as  you 
kin  make  your  critter  go,  and  tell  him  to  h'ist  hisself 
into  the  camp." 

'  I  will  obey  when  my  superior  officer  orders  me 
to  do  so  !"  replied  Hal,  throwing  back  his  head,  and 
looking  as  though  he  was  in  command  of  a  company 
at  a  country  muster. 

f  Bless  his  little  stars !  I  reckon  he's  got  the 
stomach-ache,"  said  Ben,  without  deigning  to  cast  a 
second  glance  at  the  young  gentleman. 

"Ride  over  as  fast  as  you  can,  Hal,  and  deliver 
the  message  to  Buck  Sykes." 

'  Certainly,  I  will  go,  when  you  say  so,  judge ; ' 
and  he  started  his  steed  in  the  direction  of  the  valley. 

He  did  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet.  He 
was  a  brave  and  generous  boy,  but  he  had  his 
crotchets.  I  expected  Ben  to  ask  an  explanation  of 
the  conduct  of  Hal ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  notice 
the  boy's  dignity,  and  did  not  allude  to  the  matter  in 
any  way  then,  or  at  any  future  time. 

The  Kentuckian  said  nothing  on  any  subject ;  for 
he  was  not  disposed  to  waste  words  at  any  time, 
except  when  he  was  intoxicated,  and  then  he  wasted 
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many  that  had  better  have  been  saved.  Without  in- 
dicating hi-4  intentions  he  rode  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  woods  where  I  had  seen  the  Indian-.  I  could  not 
think  what  lie  intended  to  do  in  this  part  of  the  field 
of  operations,  for  all  the  action  had  been  transferred 
to  another  part,  nearer  the  horse-camp. 

Hal  made  rapid  time  across  the  Held,  and  I  saw 
him  join  our  men  in  the  valley.  I  was  afraid  the 
hunters  would  follow  the  example  of  their  leader  and 
not  heed  him;  for  I  ou^ht  to  have  cautioned  Hal 
not  to  put  on  any  airs  when  he  delivered  his  me-saire. 
If  he  provoked  Buck,  he  miirht  diMvirard  what  ho 
said.  But  I  was  relieved  of  this  fear  before  we 
reached  the  point  for  which  we  were  riding  by 
seeing  the  men  move  oil'  in  a  hurry  in  the  direction 
of  the  cam}). 

In  a  few  minutes  more  we  reached  the  wood,  and 
Ben  halted.  He  ca-t  a  irlance  aCTOBfl  the  Hat,  and 
then  went  ahead  a.Lrain.  I  beiran  to  feel  that  I  wafl 
not  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition;  for 
Ben  did  not  even  inform  me  in  reirard  to  what  he 

• 

wa-  driving  at,  to  >ay  nothing  of  consulting  me. 
But  he  appeared  to  know  what  he  was  about,  and 
that  reconciled  me  to  his  conduct.  Besides,  I  knew 
that  he  was  obedient  in  >pirit,  fnr  he  was  at  work  at 
hi-  be-t  in  my  intcre-t . 

I  followed  him  through  the  woods  fur  half  a  mile, 
and  then  he  halted  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  hills  at 
the  >ide  of  the  valley  through  which  we  had  pa— ed. 

•/  • 

Suddenly  he   dismounted,  and    fell    to   examining   the 
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ground  under  his  horse's  feet.  He  seemed  to  he  in 
doubt.  Then  he  left  Giant  and  walked  up  the  hill. 

I  expected  to  see  his  wild  horse,  which  no  one  else 
could  even  catch,  to  say  nothing  of  managing  him, 
take  to  his  heels  and  leave  his  rider  to  foot  it  back  to 
the  camp.  I  rode  up  to  the  steed  with  the  intention 
of  taking  him  by  the  bridle,  but  he  darted  away 
from  me,  and  would  not  permit  me  to  come  near 
him.  Ben  took  a  survey  of  the  surroundings,  and 
then  returned. 

f  What  do  you  make  of  it,  Ben  ? "  I  asked  more 
from  curiosity  than  any  lack  of  confidence. 

:fl  seen  their  tracks.  The  Injens  has  been  this 
way,  and  went  outen  hyer  on  their  way  to  the  hoss- 
camp.  That's  all  right ;  Buck  Sykes  will  take  keer 


on  'em." 


Ben  walked  up  to  Giant  while  he  was  talking  to 
me,  and  the  fiery  beast  never  offered  to  stir  until  his 
master  had  mounted  him.  Then  he  was  anxious  to 
be  off  again,  rearing  and  plunging,  and  capering 
about  like  a  four-year  old  colt.  If  the  Kentuckian 
was  as  good  on  Indians  as  he  was  on  horses,  it  would 
be  folly  for  me  to  presume  to  direct  his  movements. 

My  leader  rode  a  short  distance  farther  under 
cover  of  the  woods,  and  then  struck  out  into  the 
country  behind  the  hills.  He  wras  perfectly  self- 
possessed,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  anxious  about  what 
he  was  doing.  I  felt  quite  easy  about  the  horses  in 
the  camp  after  the  hunters  Avent  off  in  that  direction. 
My  experience  assured  me  that  the  report  of  a  gun 
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was  quite  enouirh  to  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  though 
they  had  certainly  shown  a  doiTi^-d  pcr-i>tcnce  in 
their  attempts  to  iret  at  the  horse-. 

After  a  short  ride  we  entered  the  valley  where  I 
had  parted  with  the  men.  lien  had  slowed  his  steed 
down  to  a  walk,  and  kept  his  eye-  tixed  on  a  point 
at  the  riirht  of  the  hill.  When  I  rode  up  to  his  side 
he  motioned  me  hack,  and  I  took  my  place  in  his 
rear.  Hal  would  not  have  stood  it. 

Presently  Ben  dismounted,  and  left  his  horse  in  the 
open  field,  as  he  had  before.  (Jiant  was  disposed  to 
follow  him,  hut  he  raised  his  lonir  arm  to  him,  and  he 
stood  immovable.  The  animal  seemed  to  he  ex- 
tremely fond  of  him:  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  \va>  a  case  of'love  at  fust  >iirht  "  between  the 
steed  and  his  rider. 

lien  advanced  very  cautiously,  still  seanninir  the 
country  as  the  slope  of  the  hill  permitted  him  to 
ol><erve  it.  I  sat  upon  my  hoise,  not  venturing  to 
interfere1  with  the  operation-,  of  the  Keiituekian.  I 
did  not  even  know  what  he  was  driving  at,  and 
certainly  not  how  he  was  driving  at  it. 

But  I  had  not  lon^r  to  wait.  Suddenly  Ben  rushed 
ba<-k  to  his  steed.  I  had  no  idea  he  could  move  with 
Mich  celerity.  Without  a  word  of  explanation  or  any 
direction  to  me,  he  sprain:  into  his  saddle  and  da>hed 
at  a  furious  speed  out  of  the  valley  and  out  upon  the 
flat.  I  followed  him.  The  in-tant  I  irot  out  from 

< 

behind  the  hill  I  understood  it  all. 

Not  forty  rods  ahead  of  lien  was   the    Indian   thief. 
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mounted  on  Greaser.  The  rascal  had  kept  out  of 
sight  until  he  concluded  that  the  tall  Kentuckian  had 
returned  to  the  horse-camp.  He  must  have  known 
what  his  companions  were  about,  and  probably  he 
had  been  near  enough  to  see  as  much  of  their  move- 

<^/ 

ments  as  I  had.  He  had  kept  inside  the  woods  until 
he  came  nearly  to  the  hills.  The  soft  ground  would 
not  permit  him  to  reach  the  horse-camp  without 
going  through  the  valley.  As  he  approached  the  po- 
sition we  had  taken  Ben  improved  his  opportunity. 

No  one  knew  better  than  myself  what  the  horse 
that  the  Indian  rode  was,  for  he  had  been  my  own 
steed.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  speed  in  him,  and 
he  was  in  excellent  condition.  The  horse-thief  saw 
Ben  the  moment  he  passed  out  into  the  open  country. 
He  whirled  about  and  dashed  oft'  in  the  direction  he 
had  come,  though  he  kept  out  of  the  woods.  Ben 
let  Giant  out,  and  a  livelier  race  than  the  one  that  fol- 
lowed I  never  saw. 

The  Yuma  was  no  mean  horseman,  and  he  com- 
pelled Greaser  to  do  his  best.  I  followed  with  all 
the  speed  of  Wildcat,  but  I  could  not  keep  up  with 
Ben.  I  expected  to  see  the  Kentuckian  halt  at  some 
convenient  point,  and  level  his  long  rifle  at  the 
fugitive  ;  but  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  thought 
he  was  not  wise  to  neglect  his  opportunity,  for  the 
Indian  doubtless  knew  the  country  far  better  than  his 
pursuer. 

I  was  near  enough  to  the  hunter  to  see  that  he  did 

C5 

not  urge  his  steed,  for  Giant  seemed  to  understand 
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the  oramo  and  to  know  how  to  play  hi*  hand.  I 
think  I  wa>  ten  times  a>  much  excited  a>  lien.  I 
could  not  see  ho\v  tin-  eha>e  was  to  end,  and  it  could 
not  be  continued  much  longer,  tor  the  woods  be- 
yond the  hor-e-eamp  would  interfere  with  any  five 
progress, 

I  thouirht  there  would   be  a  biir  liifht  soon,  for  Hen 
o 

was  •raining  rapidly  on  the  fuirithe.  The  Indian 
evidently  had  abundance  of  pluck,  and  doubtless  he 
was  a  bold  and  >kilful  brave,  or  he  would  not  have 
been  -cut  out  on  the  important  mis-ion  he  had  tried 
to  execute,  and  would  have  accomplished  if  Hal  had 
had  his  own  way.  lien  did  not  seem  even  to  have 
taken  a  pi>tol  from  his  belt  for  the  em<  ivncy  that 
must  soon  come.  Tin1  Indian  wa>  m»t  Lr«»in_Lf  to  sur- 
render after  the  ri>k  he  had  run. 

The  Kentuckiaii  wa>  l»ei:iimiiii:-  to  lai>  over  on  the 

>  .  i 

Indian,  lie  >at  a>  erect  on  lii>  hor-c  a-  \\hen  he  had 
come  into  our  piv-eiice  earlier  in  the  day.  I  watched 
him  with  the  mo>t  iuten>e  inte;v-t  a>  he  gained  upon 
th<i  >av:iire.  I  urircd  Wildcat  to  n-iu-wcd  -pee<l. 
My  bea>t  wa-  the  i-ijual  of  (iiva>er  but  not  of  (Jiant. 
I  saw  the  Yuma  look  over  his  shoulder  at  his  pur- 
>uer  fre«jiiently,  and  then  jam  his  heel-  into  his  hnr- 
Hanks  in  the  vain  attempt  to  ineiva-e  hi>  >peed. 
(iiant'>  head  was  abiva>t  of  the  fugitive's  body,  and 
the  cri>is  was  evidently  at  hand.  Still  there  wa>  no 
>ho\v  of  weapon^  on  the  part  of  the  Kentuckian,  and 
my  wonder  a.-,  to  what  he  intended  to  do  wa.s,  greatly 
increased. 
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Giant  seemed  to  understand  at  this  moment  that 
something  extraordinary  was  expected  of  him  as  well 
as  his  master.  He  seemed  to  bend  down  more 
earnestly  to  his  task,  and  the  effect  was  instantly  ap- 
parent. Ben  was  abreast  of  the  Indian,  who  tried  to 
sheer  off,  and  get  away  from  his  assailant,  as  he  now 
appeared  to  be  ;  but  the  pursuer  did  not  allow  him  to 
increase  his  distance  at  all. 

I  was  but  a  short  distance  behind,  and  I  saw  that 
the  horses  could  hardly  have  got  closer  together. 
Suddenly  Ben  raised  his  long  arm  and  seized  the 
Yuma  by  the  throat.  I  had  not  time  to  observe  what 
he  was  about,  it  was  done  so  quickly.  He  dragged  the 
Indian  from  his  horse  and  dropped  him  on  the  ground. 

The  fellow  fell  directly  in  my  path,  and  Wildcat 
made  a  flying  leap  over  his  body.  I  looked  back 
as  soon  as  I  had  regained  my  balance  after  the  leap, 
and  I  saw  the  Yuma  spring  to  his  feet.  He  tried  to 
run  off,  but  he  seemed  to  be  injured  so  that  he  could 
not  do  anything  more  than  limp. 

I  wondered  that  Ben  did  not  stop,  or  at  least  abate 
his  speed ;  but  he  kept  on  as  though  nothing  had 
happened  to  interrupt  the  chase.  I  continued  to  fol- 
low him,  for  I  understood  that  he  regarded  the  horse 

t-7 

as  of  more  consequence  than  his  late  rider,  as  I 
certainly  did  myself,  and  I  commended  his  good 
judgment. 

He  lost  none  of  the  ground  he  had  gained,  and  I 
soon  saw  him  take  Greaser  by  the  bridle. 


CHAPTEB   XIT. 

I'.EN  CAVENDISH  REDEEMS  IIH  ]'K<>MI>r..  —  r.  KF.  YT.K  AMo\(> 
HIS  I  lai.NDS.  -  AN  AI.AKMIM;  I1'  >--!  1M  I.I  TV.  --  SEYIKAL 
SHOTS.  —  APPEAKAV  !  OF  IIII.  IN!  MY  <  >\  'I  in:  OPEN 
<;i:»>r\i>.  —  AN  IM>II  I  KKI.NT  KENTUCKIAN.  —  SAIIIV  <>F 

THE     II»U>i:S.  --ALAUM     (»F     THE     YIM\-       -HAL     IN     IK»T 

priisriT.  --  r.i:\'s     si(i\Ai,.  --A     DISGUSTED     LEADEI:.  - 
GEM.I:AI.   BU8TEB. 


A  S   soon   as  T  saw  that    Giva^<T  lia«l  IM-OH  c.> 
^       l>v  the   Kciituckian,  I    rciiu-.l    in  inv  >trnl.      Tlic 

•  • 

cxcitiiiL;-  clia-c  wa>  over,  and  P>rn  had  done  all  lie  had 
jtroini-fd  to  do.  II»-  rode  hack  to  the  place  where 
I  was  waiting  for  him,  Iradinir  llu-  raptun-d  hor>e  l>y 
the  rein. 

fllycr  is  tin1  hoss,  jrdife,"  >aid  he,  liardly  looking 
at  me  as  he  -poke. 

"I   see    von  have   him,  and  I  am  very  irlad  to  iret 

*/  »        «  O 

him  hark." 

"  It  don't  do  to  let  themlnjen-  steal  the  bosses  :  it 
makes  'em  think  they  kin  do  it  when  they  like," 
added  he,  and  he  did  not  >eem  to  he  CODSCioilS  that 
he  had  done  a  hig  thing. 

fl  su}ii><.-e  you  >a\v  the  thief  limping  oil'  into  the 
woods." 

101 
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'He  ain't  no  'count,"  replied  Ben,  without  even 
deigning  to  look  for  the  fugitive. 

o          o  o 

f  I  thought  you  would  be  likely  to  kill  him  before 
you  got  through  with  him." 

r  I  don't  kill  flies  ;  I  only  brush  'em  off  when  they 
light  on  my  nose.  But  I  reckon  we'd  better  see 
what  the  rest  on  'em  is  doin',"  added  Ben,  as  he 
started  his  horse  again.  '  I  hope  we  hain't  got  to 
hunt  no  more  on  'era,  'case  I  reckon  you  want  to  git 
over  the  river." 

r  I  don't  believe  our  men  let  them  take  any  out  of 
the  camp  ;  and  that  thief  would  not  have  got  Greaser 
if  the  animal  hadn't  broke  loose." 

:  You  can't  gener'ly  allus  tell.  They  mought  and 
they  mought  not." 

'You  don't  think  there  is  any  danger  that  the 
Indians  have  got  any  of  the  horses,  do  you? ' 

I  was  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  very  thought, 
after  I  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  prevent  such 
a  catastrophe. 

"I  dunno  ;  sunthin'  mought  happen,  and  it  mought 
not.  I  don't  expect  nothin'  has  happened.  If  they've 
tooken  any  of  the  bosses  we'll  have  'em  agin." 

The  main  body  of  the  Indians  were  between  us  and 
the  horse-camp ;  at  least  they  had  fallen  in  behind 
our  men,  and  they  moved  in  that  direction.  AVe 
rode  along  at  a  moderate  pace,  for  Greaser  did  not 
lead  well,  and  we  were  in  no  particular  hurry.  If 
the  Indians  could  do  any  mischief  it  was  done  before 
this  time. 
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"We  had  gone  but  a  few  steps  farther  before  wo 
heard  the  report  of  several  piece-.  This  indicated 
that  the  enemy  had  conic  upon  our  men,  or  our  men 
had  come  upon  them.  We  were  approaching  the 
bushy  patch  between  the  camp  and  the  valley,  and 
we  could  not  see  what  was  going  on  ahead  of  us. 
The  first  report  of  firearms  wa-  t'ollo\ved  by  occasional 
shots,  and  we  concluded  that  our  men  were  striking 
the  enemy  as  they  had  a  chance  to  do  so. 

Before  I  could  ask  Ben  to  give  me  his  view  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  l>u>hes,  the  whole  band 
broke  out  into  the  open  field.  None  of  them  wore 
mounted,  but  they  wore  runniuLr  as  if  their  lives 
depended  upon  their  tleetne  — .  As  they  came  into 
view  a  couple  of  shots  were  ihvd  from  a  point  behind 
them. 

r  Halt  hyer!"  -aid  P>cn,  with  more  energy  than  he 
usually  put  into  his  voice.  He  had  come  to  a  halt 
himself,  and  I  did  the  same. 

'Them  bullets  ain't  for  us,  and  we  don't  want  none 
on  'em,"  added  Ben.  Tain't  comfortable  to  be  shot 
by  your  own  friend-." 

fl  don't  think  it  is;  but  what  you  going  to  do, 
Ben?" 

'I  ain'1  gwine  to  do  nothin.'  There  ain't  nothin' 
to  be  done.  They  hain't  got  no  bosses,  and  that 
Allows  that  they  didn't  steal  none." 

But  the  next  move  was  to  be  made  by  the  Indians. 
A-  -oon  as  they  saw  Ben  and  me  they  hailed  and 
looked  about  them.  The  party  numbered  about 
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thirty,  and  we  could  have  killed  some  of  them  with- 
out the  least  difficulty.  Ben  proved  that  he  had  no 
special  hatred  for  Indians  when  he  permitted 
Greaser's  captor  to  escape  to  the  woods  without 
taking  any  notice  of  him.  :?He  didn't  kill  flies;  he 
only  brushed  them  off."  This  seemed  to  be  the 
foundation  of  his  principle  in  the  treatment  of  the 
aborigines.  He  was  not  disposed  to  do  anything  in 
the  nature  of  revenge,  or  to  inflict  punishment  that 
could  not  work  reforms. 

The  Indians  looked  at  us  in  apparent  amazement, 
and  then  glanced  over  their  shoulders  at  the  bushes 
behind  them,  from  which  the  shots  came.  The  line  of 
their  retreat  lay  through  the  valley  from  which  we  had 
just  come,  for  the  wet  ground  to  the  right  of  them 
seemed  to  be  impassable.  They  wanted  to  pass  us  on 
their  way  to  a  place  of  safety.  Suddenly  they  did 
the  only  thing  they  could  do :  they  retreated  to  the 
border  of  the  swamp,  which  was  probably  passable  at 
a  dryer  season  of  the  year. 

Ben  did  not  offer  to  fire  a  shot  at  them.  He  re- 
garded them  with  contempt ;  and  I  never  killed  an 
Indian  unless  compelled  by  the  peril  of  my  own 
party  to  do  so.  I  think  we  agreed  perfectly  on  this 
matter.  In  this  respect  he  was  different  from  any 
hunters  I  had  ever  met  on  the  plains  or  in  the  Pacific 
region.  Generally  they  hated  the  savages,  and  lost 
no  opportunity  to  sacrifice  them,  without  much  re- 
gard for  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

"  What  next,  Ben  ?  " 
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The  Kcntuckian  seemed  to  be  waiting,  with  his 
eyes  tixed  on  the  bu-he>  from  \\hich  tin-  .-avaires  liud 
come.  Before  he  could  answer  my  ^notion,  Hal 
dashed  out  of  the  concealment  and  irave  eha>e  to  the 

» 

retreating  band.  In  a  few  minutes  more  the  re.-t  of 
the  men  came  out  on  the  run.  Hal  >ccmed  to  ho 
shoutinir  to  them,  though  we  could  not  hear  what  he 
.-aid  ;  but  he  appeared  to  be  leading  in  the  pursuit  ot 
the  Indians. 

fl  reckon  we  hain't  Lfot  no  more  bu>iness  here, 
and  we  don't  want  the  men  chasm'  arter  them  mud- 
eaters,"  said  Ben,  a-  he  .-tailed  his  hor-e  and  rode 
toward-  the  point  by  which  they  had  left  the  bru.-h. 

'That's  ju-t  my  opinion.  I  think  the  men  in  the 
river  have  reached  the  other  side  by  this  time',  and 
we  needn't  leave  the  hor-o  at  the  camp  any  longer." 

'Sonny  is  arter  'cm;  but  'tain't  no  kind  o'  u-e. 
There  ain't  no  .-port  in  .-hootin'  Injrii-,"  added  lu-n, 
as  he  waved  his  broad-brimmed  hat  at  the  men. 

They  mu-t  have  had  one  eye  on  him,  for  they 
immediately  halted,  takinir  no  further  notice  of  Hal, 
who  was  forty  rods  ahead  of  them,  still  dashing  in  the 
direction  the  band  had  taken. 

In  a  short  time  we  joined  the  men  on  foot.      I  told 
them   to   return   to   the    hor-e-camp,   mount,   and    | 
down  to  the  river.      Circa-er  was  Buck  Sykes'  hnr-e  : 
I  told  him  to  take  him  and  ride  down  to  the  river, 
and  .-eii'l  ilie  mm  up  for  their  horses. 

A-  BOOO  as  Hal   .-aw  that  he  was  alone  in  the  ch. 
he  gave  it  up,  and  rode  to  the  .-pot  where  we  were. 
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He  wore  his  disgusted  look,  and  I  saw  that  he  was 
dissatisfied  again.  Probably  he  was  disgruntled  be- 
cause his  followers  had  neglected  to  continue  the 
pursuit  with  him. 

'Can  I  return  to  the  ranch,  judge?"  asked  Hal, 
riding  up  to  me,  when  I  had  sent  the  men  off. 

*  Do  you  mean  to  return  to  Buena  Vista  ?  " 

V 

'  That's  what  I  mean,"  replied  he,  with  considerable 
vim. 

"Certainly,  if  you  desire  to  do  so." 

"  Can  I  go  to  Chihuahua  alone,  and  by  myself  ?': 

"Certainly  not." 

'Then  I  will  return  to  the  ranch,"  replied  he  des- 
perately, as  though  he  intended  to  deprive  me  of  the 
most  valuable  person  in  the  party. 

"All  riirht.     Do  you  start  this  afternoon?" 

C  J 

!tl  shall  start  at  once." 

'Very  well.  What  shall  I  say  to  Senorita  Juanita 
when  I  see  her,  if  I  should  see  her?" 

TI  shall  send  no  message,"  he  answered  with 
dignity. 

:f  As  you  please ;  but  you  had  better  go  down  to 
the  caravel  and  get  a  supply  of  provisions  before  you 
start,  for  you  know  nothing  can  be  had  on  the  way, 
or  at  least  the  first  half  of  the  way." 

:TVe  have  had  no  dinner  yet,  to-day,  and  I  don't 
feel  like  starting  till  I  have  had  something  to  eat." 

o  o 

"I  think  you  are  wise  about  that,  Hal.  You  must 
take  as  much  provision  as  you  can  carry,  for  it  isn't 
pleasant  to  be  hungry  when  you  are  on  a  long  ride." 
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Hal  l>it  his  lips  till  they  bled  in  vexation.  I  really 
believe  the  l>oy  thought  he  was  one  of  the  mo-t  im- 
portant per>ona;jvs  in  the  expedition,  and  that  I 
should  not  be  willinir  to  consider  sueh  a  thinir  as 

1  t— 7 

his  leaving.  Very  likely  he  expected  me  to  make 
terms  with  him  in  order  to  indnee  him  to  remain  with 
the  party.  Both  boys  were  in  my  charge,  and  1 
>tood  in  loco  parentis  to  them.  1  tried  to  be  a  parent 
to  them. 

Thev    had    been    allowed    to    come    to    the    Pacific 

ft/ 

coast  with  me  in  order  to  build  up  their  health. 
They  had  done  this  in  the  mo>t  ell'ectual  manner.  In 
my  judgment,  II-.il  wanted  building  up  in  some  other 
direction  va-tly  more  than  he  did  physically.  I  did 
not  mean  to  >p<»il  the  hoy  while  lie  was  in  my  care, 
and  I  paid  but  little  attention  to  hi>  whims,  uiile»  it 
was  to  mend  his  manm 

I  rode  oil'  in  the  direction  of  the  horse-camp,  fol- 
lowed bv  Hal  ;  hut  he  said  nothinir  more  to  me  about 

%/ 

going  back  to  the  ranch  at  this  time.  I  decided  not 
to  give  him  anything  more  to  do  in  the  expedition 
until  he  applied  for  something  himself,  and  thus  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  decided  not  to  return.  I 
overtook  the  men  on  foot  in  a  few  minutes,  and  rode 
up  to  them.  Hal  hung  back,  and  did  not  come  near 
the  hunter-,  lie  al-o  gave  the  Kentuekian  a  wide 
berth. 

'llow  happened  you  to  lire  on  the  Indians,  Linn 
I  Ioo\ er?" 

''Buck   Sykcs   hid    in   the    bu>he>,    in    -i-lit    of  the 
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hoss-camp ;  and  when  the  Injcns  was  makin'  a  dive 
at  the  hosses,  we  opened  on  'em ;  but  I  don't  reckon' 
we  hit  one  on  'em.  They  did  not  cal'late  on  seeing 
us  thar.  General  Buster  led  us — " 

"  TTho  led  you  ?  " 

I  had  not  before  heard  of  the  individual  mentioned, 
and  my  curiosity  was  excited. 

"General  Buster,"  replied  Linn,  apparently  in  per- 
fect good  faith. 

*  I  don't  know  General  Buster ;  I  never  heard  of 
any  such  person  before." 

!t  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me,  jedge ;  I  don't  mean 
nothin'  by  it,"  added  Linn,  as  though  he  had  re- 
covered his  recollection  all  at  once. 

"I  don't  understand  you  }Tet." 

f That's  General  Buster,  over  thar,"  he  replied, 
pointing  at  Hal,  in  the  rear.  : That's  what  the  men 
call  him,  and  I  didn't  give  him  the  name,  nuther." 

"  Then  Hal  is  General  Buster  ?  " 

"I  didn't  think  when  I  was  talkin'  as  he  was  your 
son,"  pleaded  Linn. 

"He  is  not  my  son ;  and  is  no  relation  to  me." 

'  General  Buster  ordered  us  to  follow  him,  and  we 
chased  the  Indians,  firing  when  we  got  a  chance." 

t_7  t_j 

I  thought  General  Buster  was  not  a  bad  name  for 
Hal. 
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"VI  TIT  I    the  rope   u>cd   to   picket    the   lior>os,   AVC 

brought    tin1    spare    animals    into    eouplrs    and 

arranircd  tin-in  for  ero--inir   the   river.      A\'e  mareheil 

down  to  the  landing-place  aipim,  ;md  inv  interest  in 

O     I 

the  earavel  re\  ive<l.  The  end  of  the  rope  I  had 
Secured  to  tin-  >hmv  Avas  drawn  taut,  and  I  was  irlad 
that  the  rope  had  proved  to  lie  lonir  enoiiirh  to  reach 
across  the  Mivain. 

The  men  on  the  other  >ide  had  picketed  their 
lior>e<,  and  were  lyii^ir  <>n  the  irroun<l  waitiiiLr  t«>r 
the  next  move  on  our  >ide  ot'  the  stream.  Probably 
they  had  obtained  some  hint  of  the  adventur- 

f/ 

throuirh  which  we  had  pnssed,  and  ]»o<-ibly  they  had 
seen  th.e  Indian-  on  the  knoll  where  I  had  first  nu  t 
them.  A  second  examination  of  the  scene  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  men  were  eating  their  dinner-.  I 
made  it  a  rule-  that  every  man  in  the  party  -liould 
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carry  a  supply  of  provision  with  him,  that  he  might 
not  suffer  in  case  he  was  separated  from  the  main 
body  by  any  accident. 

The  sight  reminded  me  that  we  had  not  dined  on 
our  side  of  the  river,  and  I  gave  the  order  to  the 
men  to  attend  to  this  matter.  Of  course  we  did  not 
set  a  table,  but  I  directed  the  peons  with  us  to  bring 
out  the  boiled  hams  and  the  hard  bread,  upon  which 
we  made  a  hearty  meal.  We  had  a  more  elaborate 
meal  than  this  sometimes,  though  not  when  time 
pressed. 

'  We  are  about  to  cross  the  river,  Hal,  and  as  you 
are  not  going  with  us,  you  had  better  take  what  pro- 
visions you  desire  from  the  stock  before  we  get  the 
caravel  ready  to  go  across." 

Hal  looked  at  me  earnestly,  and  I  realized  that  he 
wanted  to  back  out.  I  was  entirely  willing  that  he 
should  do  so,  but  was  not  so  ready  to  tease  him  to 
stay  with  the  party  as  he  wished  me  to  do. 

:'I  don't  exactly  like  to  leave  you,  judge,  but  I 
can't  stand ': 

'  If  you  do  leave  us  we  shall  try  our  best  to  get 
along  without  you.  We  may  not  be  able  to  do  so ; 
though  I  shall  not  interfere  with  your  w^ish  to  return 
to  the  ranch  on  any  selfish  grounds." 

'  I  was  going  to  say  that  when  I  am  in  command 

of " 

'  You  needn't  say  anything  more  about  that  matter, 
Hal.  I  give  you  my  word  I  won't  hear  any  explana- 
tions. If  you  desire  to  return  to  the  ranch,  and 
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remain  with  Captain  Wilkinson,  you  may  do  so.  You 
must  decide  the  question  yourself  as  to  whether  or 

not  you  will  iro." 
«/  ~ 

fl  wish  to  explain  why  I   <le>ire  to  return  to  the 

ran.-h/'  Hal  insisted.     "  When  I  am " 

'I  do  not  wish  to   hear  any  explanation  of  the 

iv.-iM.n  why  you  return." 

That  is  very  >tran<re,  judire,"  added  Hal,  vexed 
and  perplexed  l»y  the  position  I  had  taken.  'You 
arc  a  very  fair  man,  judire,  and  it  >e»-ms  to  lie  no 
more  than  just  that  you  >hould  understand  my 
motives  for  the  decided  >tep  I  am  alumt  to  take-." 

fl  don't  eare  a  feather  on  the  end  of  a  hen's  tail 
what  vour  motives  are.  Some  evidenee  i-  admissible 

i 

and  some  is  not.     Your  motives  are  not  admissible. 

Settle  the  matter  for  yourself.  If  you  are  irninir,  >ay 
so;  and  we  will  struirirlc  along-  alone,  or  without 
your  a—i-tance." 

I  proceeded  to  ^ive  my  direction-  for  the  ero^inLr 
of  the  mounted  men,  and  indicated  the  manner  in 
which  the  draught-horses  were  to  lie  conducted  over. 
Those  who  were  to  eniraire  in  thi>  undertaking  Marled 
into  the  water,  and  did  quite  as  well  as  tho>e  who 
had  eroded  he  fore. 

I  waited  patiently  till  they  reached  the  other  -Me, 
puttinir  the  caravel  in  condition  for  it>  voyage  \\}  the 
meantime.  No  one  remaiin-d  with  me  luit  Hal  and 
the  two  driver-.  My  hor>e  had  irone  o\er  in  char-e 
of  one  of  the  va<juero-.  I  had  found  it  wa<  im- 
po.-.-ihle  to  take  the  wheel-  oil'  the  chariot  of  the 
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desert  without  unloading  it,  and  I  concluded  that  it 
would  float  as  well  with  them  as  without  them. 

The  caravel  was  on  the  hard  sandy  incline  that 
bordered  the  water,  and  I  think  I  could  have  run  it 
down  into  the  water  alone.  Several  of  the  hoops 
that  supported  the  cover  had  been  removed  at  the 
stern  so  that  the  steering  oar  could  be  worked.  I 
expected  the  men  on  the  other  side  to  haul  the  odd 
craft  through  the  water  to  the  other  shore.  The  only 
fear  I  had  was  that  the  rope  might  break  when  the 
current  bore  hard  on  the  caravel.  But  it  was  a  new 
rope,  procured  with  special  reference  to  what  was 
now  required  of  it. 

I  took  my  place  at  the  steering  oar,  with  two  men 
at  hand  to  help  me  as  occasion  might  require.  Hal 
was  sitting  on  his  horse  watching  the  proceedings 
with  interest ;  and  possibly  he  was  sorry  he  had 
decided  to  return  to  the  ranch,  especially  as  he  was 
not  permitted  to  put  in  his  explanations. 

f  Good-bye,  Hal,"  1  called  to  him,  when  I  saw  the 
men  leading  the  draught-horses  up  the  bank  on  the 
other  side.  '  We  are  about  to  go  off  into  the  water. 
I  hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant  and  a  safe  ride  across 
the  state,  and  that  you  will  enjoy  yourself  with  Cap- 
tain Wilkinson  through,  the  summer  and  the  fall,  to 

D 

say  nothing  of  what  is  left  of  the  spring." 

Hal  looked  decidedly  chopfallen.  He  glanced  at 
me,  hut  made  no  reply. 

'Tell  Captain  Wilkinson,  if  he  gets  a  good 
chance  to  sell  any  of  the  cuttle,  that  I  wish  him 
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to  do  so,  ILil.     And  give  him  my  kindest  regards, 
ILil." 

'I  don't  know  but   I  shall  try  it  with  the  expedi- 
tion a  few  days  longer,"  said  Hal,  with  a  sickly  smile. 
"That  won't   do  at  all.      In  a  few  dav<  we  shall  be 

• 

well  into  the  Indian  country,  and  it  will  not  IK-  pru- 
dent  to   cross    the   region    alone.      It'  YOU   have   anv 

*  »/ 

thought  of  returniiiLr  to  the  ranch   YOU  inu-t  Mart  at 

• 


onec.' 


fl  think  I   shall   cross   tin-  river  with  you  at  any 
rate,"  added   Hal  :   and   it    was   verv  hard   for  him  to 

* 

back  down  without  making  a  >ingle  point,  or  even 
getting  in  an  explanation  to  M><>the  his  wounded 
vanity. 

'  If  you  go  at  all,  Hal.  you  mu.-t  go  now." 

"  If  that  tall  Kentuckian " 

"That's  enough  of  that." 

I  was  inexorable,  and  I  knew  I  could  not  eure  the 
boy  of  a  bad  habit  unle>s  he  was  compelled  to  back 
sijiiarely  down.  He  was  not  disposed  to  say  anything 

more,  though    1   saw  that    he   had   not  now,  if  he  had 

• 

ever  had.  anv  intention  of  ironic   back  to  the  ranch. 

«/  * 

lie  ivlap-ed  into  >ilenee,  and  I  waited  tor  him  to 
eome  to  a  conclusion. 

'What  are  you  going  to  do,  Hal?   I  must  have1  the 

(jlie-tioli   M-ttled   at    once." 

Then    I    >hall    go    with    the    parlx  !      replied    I 
de-])eratcly       It  wa>  like  pulling  out  a  tooth  for  him 
to  say  so.      1  did  not  believe  he  would  try  to  ''  blutT' 
me  again. 
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I  noticed  that  while  I  was  talking  with  Hal,  the 
party  on  the  other  side  appeared  to  be  very  busy ; 
but  whatever  they  were  doing  had  been  accomplished, 
for  the  men  were  at  rest,  and  were  waiting  for  a  sig- 
nal from  me. 

;  Will  you  swim  your  horse  over,  or  go  over  in  the 
caravel,  Hal?" 

"I  will  swim  my  horse  over,"  replied  he, 
promptly. 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  him  come  to  this  conclusion. 
He  was  a  bold,  daring  and  plucky  fellow  when  he 
was  with  a  party,  or  even  with  a  single  companion ; 
but  I  was  afraid  the  Ions:  swim  would  be  too  much 

O 

for  him.  All  that  had  crossed  so  far  had  been,  as  it 
were,  tied  together ;  Hal  was  to  be  unsupported ; 
and  I  was  not  sure  that  I  could  render  him  any  assist- 
ance if  he  needed  it  when  the  caravel  was  in  the 
current  of  the  great  river. 

rf  I  think  you  had  better  go  over  in  the  ark,  as  you 
call  it,  and  let  your  horse  swim  it." 

*  I  am  not  a  chicken,"  replied  the  young  man, 
proudly. 

r'I  know  you  are  no  chicken,  Hal;  but  you  will 
be  alone  in  the  current  while  all  who  have  crossed  so 
far  have  supported  each  other.  I  may  have  trouble 
with  the  caravel,  and  I  may  want  your  help." 

f  If  I  can  help  you,  I  Avill  do  whatever  you  say, 
judge." 

Before  the  matter  had  been  settled,  half  a  dozen 
Indian  arrows  came  flying  through  the  air.  One  of 
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thorn  struck  into  the  canvas  oovor  of  the  caravel,  and 
the  other  pas-ed  unpleasantly  near  inv  head. 

1  1  »  » 

'That    is    what    you  g«-t    for  not    punishing  th- 
Indians  tor  stealing  horsi-- !  '    exclaimed  Hal,  as  he 
dug    his    heels    into    the    Hanks   of    his    >teed,    and 
galloped  up  the  hank  of  the  riser. 

'  Stop,  Hal  !   Where  are  you  going?  Do  you  mean 
to  fight  a  squad  of  Indians  alone?" 

But  he  did  not  hear  me,  or  he  was  too  much  excited 
to  heed  me.  I  gra>ped  my  double-barrelled  gun  and 
ran  after  him.  I  called  the  two  hands  witli  me1,  tell- 
ing them  to  bring  their  •run-.  We  could  not  see  any 
Indians,  l)iit  there  was  only  one  place  where  they 
could  he  concealed  :  and  that  was  a  clump  of  bu>li 
near  the  slope  to  the  river.  They  could  reach  this 
hiding-place  without  expo-ing  them.-elvcs  to  our 
sight. 

Hal  was  foolhardy,  as  he  was  apt  to  be:  and  I 
was  afraid  that  he  would  he  pierced  with  an  arrow, 
pos-ibly  pni.M»n»-d,  before  he  could  reach  the  lm-ht-. 

He   unslmiLT  his  ^un  a.>  he  rode,  and  I  knew  he  was 
o 

good  for  two  .-hut-.  AVhen  he  had  gone  about  half 
way  to  the  clump  of  bu-he-,  he  reined  in  his  -teed. 
IJaising  his  piece  to  his  .-houlder,  he  took  aim  and 
Bred. 

A  -jeneral  yell  followed  from  th«-  enemy.  1  -aw 
OIK-  of  the  Indians  jump  up  into  the  air.  and  come 
down  upon  the  ground.  The  reM  of  them  broke 
from  their  concealment  and  ran  in  the  direction  of 
the  two  knoll>.  Hal  da.-hed  after  them.  He  had 
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done  all  that  it  was  necessary  to  do,  and  I  would 
have  called  him  off  if  I  could.  I  followed  him  with 
what  speed  I  could.  As  the  enemy  were  running  up 
the  side  of  the  hill,  he  halted  again,  and  this  stop 
enabled  me  to  reach  him.  He  was  raising  his  gun  to 
<rive  the  Indians  another  shot  when  I  asked  him  to 

O 

desist. 

In  spite  of  the  excitement  under  which  he  was 
acting,  he  regarded  my  request.  I  told  him  it  was 
useless  to  chase  them,  and  we  had  no  time  to  spare. 
He  had  knocked  one  of  them  over,  and  that  would 
satisfv  the  rest  of  them. 

V 

'  I  believe  in  teaching  these  villains  to  show  proper 
respect  to  a  white  man,"  said  Hal ;  but  he  checked 
himself  when  he  realized  that  he  was  getting  a  little 
airy.  '  I  will  do  just  as  you  say,  judge,  for  I  believe 
in  obeying  orders." 

'  Then  we  will  return  to  the  caravel." 

As  we  passed  the  hiding-place  of  the  band,  I  saw 
the  one  who  had  been  hit  by  the  ball  from  the  boy's 
gun.  He  was  writhing  in  pain  or  terror,  I  couldn't 
tell  which.  As  we  approached,  however,  he  took  to 
his  heels  and  ran  up  the  bank  of  the  river ;  but  his 
movements  indicated  that  he  was  badly  wounded. 

r  That  was  a  good  shot,  Hal ;  and  you  are  the  only 
one  that  has  hit  an  Indian  to-day,  so  far  as  I  know. 
But  we  shall  soon  be  out  of  their  way.  It  is  useless 
to  waste  time  upon  these  rascals." 

Hal  was  pleased  with  the  compliment,  and  he  fol- 
lowed me  to  the  caravel. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

IIAL  IS  HIMSELF  AGAIN'.  --  A  I.n.ST  I1.'  »\  \N7.A  .  --  TITF.  PAK.VVEL 
SUPS  INTO  THE  WATEU.  —  A  MYSTERIOUS  MOTOR.--  THE 
ARK  AFLOAT.  --  A  USELESS  PIECE  OF  M  A<  IIINI.KY.  -  -  AN 
ANGLING  COURSE.  —  WHAT  MOVED  III  K  P--TIIE  STKI  -.- 
GI.INI.  BORSE.  -\VIMMINI.  i>\  in-  OWN  II.M.K.  —  NI.AK- 

IN<;    'Jill.   -lloUE.  —  M.!.'>   MANA(,LM1.NT.  --TllKi:i;  <  lll.KIJS. 
—  OUT   OK   THE   A 


^PIIE  little  jnlvciitmv  on  the  .-lioiv  had  <lnnc  a  ^I'cat 
•*•  deal  to  iv>t<uv  I  laT-  self-respect.  I  had  _irivi-n 
him  credit  for  what  In-  had  done,  and  he  frit  lietter: 
he  \\,-i^  entirely  tractable.  My  interest  in  the  eara\el 
had  eau.-ed  nu-  to  foruvt  that  there  \vere  Indian.-  near 
the  shore,  when  I  sent  all  the  men  to  the  other 
side. 

The  enemy  had  doubtless  discovered  that  only  four 
persons  remained  on  this   >ide  of  the  river,  and  the 

cariro  of  the   caravel  would   luivi1   been   a   bonanza   to 
o 

them.      Iiut  Hal  had  routed  the  whole  of  them  with  a, 
single  .-hot. 

I  -a\e  Hal  a  line  to  lead  his  hor.-e  l>v,  and  he  went 

.  • 

on  hoard  of  the  caravel  with  me.      I  made   the  signal 

• 

to  the  party  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  expecting 
120 
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it  would  take  them  some  time  to  start  the  boat  with 
such  a  length  of  line. 

I  had  hardly  made  the  signal  before  the  caravel 
began  to  move  slowly  down  the  bank.  I  looked 
across  the  river,  but  I  could  not  see  that  the  men 
were  hauling  on  the  rope ;  on  the  contrary,  I  could 
see  about  all  I  had  sent  over  standing  on  the  bank. 
There  were  bushes  on  the  shore  so  that  I  could  not 
obtain  a  view  of  Avhat  was  bevond  them.  I  concluded 

*/ 

that  Ned  Brown  had  been  exercising  his  ingenuity  in 
some  manner,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing,  for  he 
had  a  mechanical  turn. 

The  caravel  rolled  on  its  wheels  slowly  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  water.  I  had  loaded  her  well  by  the 
stern,  so  that  she  could  not  put  her  bow  under 
water  when  she  struck  the  stream.  She  touched  the 
water,  and  it  looked  to  me  as  though  she  was  going 
to  fill  as  it  was.  Hal  and  I  and  the  two  drivers  went 
as  far  aft  as  we  could.  She  continued  to  advance 
very  slowly,  though  much  more  rapidly  than  I  sup- 
posed it  would  be  possible  for  the  men  on  the  other 
side  to  drag  her. 

My  fears  were  not  realized,  and  no  water  came 
into  the  caravel.  1  could  not  see  how  high  the  water 
rose  in  the  forward  end  from  the  part  where  I  stood, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  few  inches  more  would 
have  made  it  a  wet  time  in  the  bottom  of  the  caravel. 
The  bow  began  to  rise,  and  a  minute  later  the 
hind  wheels  ceased  to  touch  the  bottom.  The  odd 
vessel  was  fairly  ailoat,  and  so  far  it  was  a  decided 
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succe  Wo  had  tons  of  moat  and  stores  on  board, 
and  it  would  have  taken  ><-oros  of  pack-hoise>  to 
transport  thorn  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

I  got  out  the  steering  oar,  but  I  soon  found  that  it 
was  little  better  than  a  u>rle-s  piece  of  maehinery. 
As  soon  as  the  current  .-truck  the  caravel  it  began  to 
swing  down  stream.  I  had  expected  this;  but  as 
long  as  the  rope  did  not  break  no  harm  was  done.  I 
directed  the  vaijueros  to  work  the  oar,  and  try  to 
keep  the  boat  headed  across  the  river,  but  I  soon 
found  that  this  was  needless  labor. 

We  sealed  oiir-ehes  in  the  after-part  of  the 
caravel,  and  watched  its  pro^re^>  through  the  water. 

L  •  ^j 

I  observed  that  the  craft  heeled  over  on  the  up-river 
side,  and  I  set  the  men  to  shifting  the  cargo  until  the 
boat  sat  on  a  level.  I  was  perfectly  sati>tied  with 
her,  and  I  felt  a-  other  men  do  when  they  have 
invented  Miinetliinir  that  is  a  success. 

V 

"She  works   lir>t    rate,  judge,"   .-aid   Hal,  when  he 
had  watched  the  motion  of  the  caravel  for  a  time. 
"She  is  doing  all  I  expected  of  her." 
'lint  what  is  it  that  takes  us  along  so  smoothly? 
All  the  men  are  at  the  >hniv  looking  on,  ^  hen  I  sup- 
posed they  were  to  pull  the  caravel  over,"  added  Hal. 
'I  am  >nre  I  don't  know  how  they  are  moving  her, 
but   they  certainly  are  doing  it  very  powerfully  and 
ry  ea-ily." 

They  nm-t  have  rigged  a  windla>s  of  -oine  sort/' 
No,   that    is  not    po-»il»le,   unless   it   is  a   movable 
windlass,    and    they    have    no    vehicle    on    which    to 


'• 
•• 
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transport  it.  Don't  you  observe  that  the  power 
keeps  coming  from  farther  up  the  river?" 

'I  see  that  it  does.  I  can  see  the  rope  several 
rods  higher  up  the  stream  than  it  was  when  we 
started,"  replied  Hal,  rising  and  going  forward  to 
examine  into  the  mystery  of  the  force  that  propelled 
the  caravel. 

f  I  told  Xed  to.  look  out  for  the  moving  of  the  boat 
across  the  river,  and  we  agreed  upon  signals  for 
stopping  and  starting  again." 

"I  think  the  men  on  the  other  side  must  obey  the 
orders  of  Ned,  or  he  could  not  do  anything,"  added 
Hal. 

I  made  no  reply,  for  it  was  plain  enough  what  he 
was  driving  at.  I  had  no  doubt  he  would  persevere 
in  his  attempt  to  get  in  an  explanation  of  the  events 
of  the  forenoon.  But  at  this  point  in  the  passage  I 
noticed  that  Hal's  horse  was  having  a  hard  time  of  it 
in  the  water.  He  was  struggling  with  all  his  might, 
and  the  rope  attached  to  his  bit  was  drawn  very  taut. 

f  We  are  moving  too  fast  for  your  horse,  Hal.  He 
can't  swim  as  fast  as  the  caravel  is  moving.  Water  is 
not  the  natural  element  of  the  horse." 

fl  was  thinking  just  now  that  we  were  moving 
faster  than  at  the  first  of  it,"  replied  Hal,  as  he  went 
aft  to  attend  to  the  horse. 

'You  are  right,  Hal;  they  have  applied  more 
force,  and  I  think  we  must  be  making  about  three 
miles  an  hour,  which  is  pretty  fast  for  a  clumsy 
craft  of  this  sort." 
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''But  what  can  I  do  for  my  horse?  He  is  strug- 
gling to  keep  up,  and  we  are  drag-ing  him  by  the 
bit,"  said  Hal,  anxiou-ly,  for  he  had  as  much  regard 
for  his  hor-e  as  he  had  for  Xed  or  me  :  perhaps  more. 

'There  i>  only  one  thing  you  can  do;  and  that  is 
to  let  him  loo-e.  He  will  >wim  on  his  own  hook." 

"But  won't  he  turn  around  and  swim  back  to  the 
shore  we  have  just  left?"  a-ked  Hal,  doubtfully. 

"I  don't  believe  he  will.  He  knows  you,  and  he 
will  be  likely  to  follow  you.  We  are  about  half  way 
across  the  river,  and  it  i-  no  farther  for  him  to  --o 
ahead  than  it  is  to  go  back.  Let  go  of  tin-  curd,  for 
he  will  lose  his  pluck  if  he  N  dragged  through  the 
water  in  that  way." 

Every  hor-e  was  provided  with  a  halter  having  a 
rope  about  twelve  feet  long.  SO  that  they  could  feed 
when  picketed  for  the  night  or  at  dinner  time.  The 
cord  was  a  hemp  line,  >mall  but  very  Mrong.  In 
swimminir  a  hor>e  from  a  boat  this  line  wa>  pa— ed 

t  1 

through  the  bit-ring,  and  both  ends  made  fa-t  to  the 
boat,  or  held  in  the  hand  of  the  pcr-mi  leading  the 
animal.  Hal  ea>t  oil' one  end  of  the  line,  and  hauled 
in  on  the  other.  In  this  way  the  horse  went  five, 
with  no  line  dragging  in  the  water. 

The  Me.  d  neighed  and  snorted  when  he  wa-  free, 
as  if  to  expiv  —  his  satisfaction  at  the  change.  He 
continued  to  follow  the  caravel,  though  In-  D  fell  a 
con-iderablr  distance  behind  it.  lie  >wam  c-a.-ilv 

• 

now,  for  lie  had  not  the  contending  current  in  the 
wake  of  the  boat  to  bother  him.  I  ad\  i.-ed  llai  to 
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keep  in  the  stern  of  the  caravel  where  his  steed  could 
see  him,  and  then  he  would  be  less  likely  to  think  of 
returning  to  the  other  side. 

o 

The  caravel  moved  in  a  position  about  diagonal 
with  the  course  across  the  river.  I  saw  that  we 
should  strike  the  shore  at  the  point  where  the  men 
were  watching  the  progress  of  the  boat.  "\Ve  had 

4 J  -L  1 j 

passed  beyond  the  strongest  section  of  the  current, 
and  were  now  approaching  the  shore.  The  men  were 
chatting  and  laughing,  and  seemed  to  be  in  excellent 
spirits.  But  I  could  not  yet  see  the  power  that 
moved  the  caravel  through  the  water. 

o 

:tOur  voyage  is  about  up,  Hal,  and  we  are  not 
likely  to  have  to  cross  so  large  a  river  as  this  again." 

"For  my  part  I  should  not  mind  making  a  trip 
for  a  thousand  miles  down  river  in  this  craft.  My 
horse  has  no  notion  of  giving  up  and  going  to  the 
other  side,  as  I  feared  he  might." 

:'If  he  had  got  turned  around  in  the  current  so  that 
he  could  have  seen  the  other  side  he  would  probably 
have  gone  in  that  direction.  But  we  are  all  right. 

<~  c 

The  only  thing  that  troubles  me  now  is  how  we  are 
to  get  the  caravel  out  of  the  river.  If  we  strike  the 
beach  angling  it  will  be  difficult  to  drag  it  out.  I 
wish  we  had  some  way  to  set  her  square  on  the  slope 
of  the  river's  bank." 

"Perhaps  we  can  throw  her  stern  around,  for  there 
isn't  much  current  here,"  suggested  Hal,  as  he  run 
out  the  steering  oar. 

All  four  of  us  went  to  work  with  it,  but  could  not 
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produce  much  impression  upon  it.  Still  we  did 
something.  I  had  mv  siirnal  readv  for  the  boat  to  be 

»/  • 

stopped,  when  I  was  -omewhat  startled  by  the  report 

of  a  irini  on  tin-  >lx>r         I  turned  luistilv  to  ascertain 

«. 

what  had  called  forth  thi-  shot,  when  I  saw  that  the 
caravel  had  .-tupped.  Tin-  craft  wa-  still  afloat,  and 
I  had  not  intended  to  Lrive  the  Mimal  until  the  wheels 
touched  the  bottom. 

The  bow  of  the  caravel  was  within  forty  feet  of  the 
dry  land,  from  which  the  water  deepened  rapidly. 
The  boat  had  hardly  -topped  before  Ned  ran  down  to 
the  water  side,  followed  by  all  the  men.  A-  they 
halted  they  irave  three  mu-in^  cheer-  c\pres-ive  of 
the  satisfaction  tln-v  felt  at  the  >afe  pa»aire  of  the  ark 

* 

across  the  river.      I  thought  they  had  better  have  iv- 
rved  their  demODStratioD  until  we  had   tran.-fornn  d 
the  boat  into  a  wairon  on  the  drv  land. 

*  * 

'We  are  all  riirht,  judire  !  '  shouted  Xcd. 

• '  . 

''Don't  crow  until  you  are  out  of  the  wood-." 
Thi-  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  mo-t  appropriate 
reply  to  the  hail  and  the  cheers.  The  boat  had 
drifted  down  stream  >ince  -h,-  -topped,  until  I  heard 
the  oil'  forward  wheel  strike  the  .-and,  or  rather  I  felt 
it.  and  thought  I  heard  it. 

'Haul  down  on  that  line,  if  you  please,"  said  Xed, 
in  a  <|iiiet  tone. 

All    hands,    including    the    rebellion-;    Kentuckian, 

v.ed   the  rope  with  a  will,  and   h.-iuled   it  down  over 

the  bank.      A-  -oon  a-   Ned    found  a   knot  where  the 

rope  had  been  joined,  for  it  wa.-  in  .-everal  pieces,  he 
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untied  it  and  sent  a  peon  into  the  water  to  bring  the 
end  to  me. 

'Make  it  fast  to  the  stern,  if  you  please,  judge," 
added  Ned. 

The  other  end  of  this  piece  was  fast  to  the  end  of 
the  pole,  as  it  had  been.  At  a  certain  point  in  this 
part  of  the  rope  Ned  made  fast  the  end  which  was 
attached  to  the  power. 

:fFire  your  gun,  Linn,"  said  Ned;  and  then  I 
learned  that  the  first  shot  had  been  a  signal  to 
suspend  the  action  of  the  power. 

The  rope  tautened,  and  it  was  plain  that  the  power 
was  operating  again.  This  force  seemed  to  be  ex- 
erted at  a  point  farther  up  the  river  than  at  any  time 
before.  The  rope  straightened,  and  the  stern  of  the 
caravel  moved  up  stream.  When  the  craft  was  at 
right  angles  with  the  shore  it  began  to  move  ahead, 

o  o  o 

and  the  forward  wheels  took  the  ground  together. 

*._?  v_? 

The  pole  came  out  of  the  water,  and  the  bow  began 
to  rise. 

r  Fire !"  shouted  Ned.  "Bring  down  the  horses, 
boys,"  he  added  to  the  vaqueros. 

At  my  lead  the  four  on  board  gave  three  cheers, 
for  the  job  was  really  done.  Ned  leaped  on  board, 
and  I  grasped  his  hand  and  commended  his  skill  and 
tact.  It  was  the  twelve-horse  team  at  the  end  of  the 
rope  that  had  drawn  us  across  the  Colorado. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

HIGH     COMMF.XDATIoX     or     M'.D.  —  HAL    MAKES    A    KFMAKK. — 
lllTciiiNi;   ON.--OUT  <>r  Tin:   RIVER.-- A    I.«>M:I.V   WALK. 

—  Tin;  >MOKK  ix  THI:  DISTAN<  i.        \    Mirri\<,   i>i-ii:ii>. 

—  A      FU«:iIT      OF       AKi;o\\ '-.     -A      IloxTli.r.       DEMONSTRA- 
TION.-- A     1  Kll.MM.Y      DREE.  - -A    Kill.    <>l      Mil:     CAMP.  - 

A    I.ON<;    WAIT. --Tin:    P.I>T  TIMI:    i    rvr.i:  M\OE. —  THE 
RETURN.--AN    I.\  I'FI  >IT1<>\    PLANNED.-     \    -TAUT. 

I  WAS  greatly  pleased  with  Xed  Brown's  manage- 
.    i 
mcnt  of  the   machinery  l»v  which  we  had  cn»s>c(l 

*/  V 

the  river,  and  I  did  not  he.-itatc  to  cxpiv>s  niysi-lf  to 
thi^  cil'cct  in  tin1  jtrocncc  of  tlir  entire  )>arty.  The 
l»oy  hlu-hed  as  lu^  always  did  when  anything  w.'is  said 
in  his  prai>e,  though  commendation  was  as  pleasant 
to  him  as  to  any  other. 

"•The  men  ol>eyed  his  orders;  that  is  the  secret  of 
the  whole  of  it,"  added  Hal. 

I  took  no  notice  «•!' this  remark,  though  I  intended 
at  the  proper  time  to  explain  to  Hal  why  the  men  5 
readily  oheyed  Ned  and  disregarded  his  order-.     The 
arrival    of    the    hor-e-    in    charge    of    the    v.-ujncr 
changed  the  current  of  the  conversation.     The  men 
proceeded  to  hitch  on  the  horses. 
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The  wheel-horses  had  to  be  backed  into  the  water 
before  they  could  be  attached  to  the  caravel ;  and  I 
judged  that  the  hind-wheels  had  not  yet  touched 
bottom.  The  whole  twelve-horse  team  was  hitched 
to  the  ark.  Any  ordinary  team  could  not  have  drawn 
the  heavy  load  up  the  steep  bank ;  and  it  was  for 
such  emergencies  as  the  present  that  I  had  doubled 
the  number  of  horses. 

The  big  team  must  pull  the  caravel  out  of  tho 
river,  or  something  would  break.  I  had  no  fear  of 
the  harness,  for  it  had  all  been  made  under  my  own 
direction,  and  was  twice  as  strong  as  was  needed  for 
ordinary  purposes.  At  a  signal  from  me  the  drivers 
started  the  team.  The  dozen  horses  had  to  lie  down 
to  it  to  start  the  ark,  for  the  forward  wheels  had 
doubtless  sunk  down  deep  into  the  sand.  But  the 
caravel  moved. 

As  it  advanced  up  the  steep  bank  the  stern  sank 
down,  as  the  bow  had  on  the  other  side.  But  the 
water  did  not  come  within  six  inches  of  the  top 
of  the  iron,  and  none  ran  into  the  craft.  ~\Ve 
were  certainly  out  of  the  woods  now,  figuratively, 
though  we  were  about  to  enter  them  again  on  this 
side  of  the  mighty  river. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  we  were  on  the  level  ground 
al)ove.  The  men  mounted  their  horses,  and  the 
inarch  was  resumed.  At  sundown  wo  halted  for  the 
night.  The  weather  was  warm,  and  we  hardly 
needed  blankets,  though  we  used  them.  In  honor 
of  our  safe  passage  across  the  river,  I  directed  the 
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cooks  to  provide  a  better  supper  than  usual  from  our 
salt  provisions,  consisting  <>f  tried  ham  and  a  pudding, 
something  like  the  plum-dull'  of  tin1  >ailor>.  \Yhilc 
it  wa>  in  preparation,  I  took  a  stroll  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  camp.  I  wa*  inclined,  after  the  day's  journey, 
was  over,  to  be  alone  awhile,  and  this  luxury  wa>  not 

--ible  in  the  camp. 

When  1  thought  I  had  walked  half  a  mile  from 
the  camp,  I  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  wander  any 
farther. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  turning  about  when  I  saw 
smoke  ahead  of  me.  I  conclude*!  that  it  wa*  a  party 
of  emigrant*  going  west,  a-  Mieh  were  continually 

crossing  this  region.      Il  miirht   be  the  abode  of  ><>me 

• 

daring  -''tiler  who  wa-  trying  l<>  make  a  home  in  tin* 

wild   region,  though   a   cabin   of  anv  kind  wa-   rarelv 

• 

found.  A  regular  Mage  line  had  been  established 
across  thi-  iv-ion,  and  it  might  be  a  Mation  of  the 
company,  though  they  were  generally  plaeed  in  more 
defensible  position-. 

I  was  rather  curious  to  know  what  the  smoke  pro- 

ded  from.      If  it  wa*  the  camp  of  emigrant*  it  was 

plea-ant    to    pass    the    time    of   day    with    them,    and 

useful  to  a-certain  the  condition  of  the  country,  -o  far 

a-   the    Indians    were    concerned,    through    which    we 

• 

•were  to  pass.  I  concluded  to  extend  my  walk  a 
little  farther. 

1  had  gone  but  a  few  step*  before  three  arrows 
fell  near  me,  and  I  heard  a  IIOJM-  in  the  bn-he-  oil'  to 
the  left  of  me.  1  need  hardly  .-ay  that  I  WHS  -lartled 
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by  this  hostile  demonstration.  The  arrows  had  been 
discharged  at  me,  and  my  life  was  in  peril. 

I  had  not  intended  to  come  so  far  when  I  started, 
and  did  not  mean  to  go  out  of  sight  of  the  camp.  I 
had  left  my  gun  in  the  caravel,  where  the  boys  and  I 
slept ;  and  this  was  a  violation  of  my  own  rule, 
that  no  one  should  leave  the  vicinity  of  the  camp 
unarmed. 

I  had  a  revolver  in  my  belt ;  but  such  weapons  are 
of  little  use  except  when  brought  into  close  quarters 
with  the  enemy.  As  it  was,  I  could  not  even  see  my 
foe  ;  I  only  knew  that  there  were  Indians  near  me.  I 
concluded  that  it  was  a  wandering  band,  and  there 
were  no  means  of  telling  to  what  tribe  they  belonged, 
or  of  knowing  anything  of  their  character.  If  they 
were  Apaches,  wrhich  was  improbable  in  this  section, 
my  chances  of  escape  were  not  one  in  a  hundred. 

I  saw  a  large  tree  growing  on  a  plain  not  far  from 
me,  and  I  backed  along  until  I  reached  its  friendly 
shelter.  I  got  behind  it,  examined  my  revolver,  and 
prepared  to  make  the  best  fight  I  could  "against  the 
foe  if  I  was  pursued. 

But  no  Indians  came  in  sio'ht.     I  listened  atten- 

o 

tively  until  I  was  satisfied  there  was  a  large  body  of 
savages  in  the  bushes.  As  yet  they  did  not  offer  to 
pursue  me,  and  I  was  rather  perplexed  to  understand 
their  intentions  in  regard  to  me.  The  sun  had  o-one 

O  o 

down,  and  it  would  soon  be  dark.  The  supper  must 
bo  ready  by  this  time,  for  I  remained  behind  the  tree 
all  of  half  an  hour.  I  was  afraid  if  I  came  out  from 
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behind  the  tree  a  volley  of  arrows  might  contain  an 
unlucky  one  that  would  make  an  end  of  me. 

l>ut  I  was  netting  to  be  impatient,  though  I  knew 
that   some    Indians  would  remain   in   amlmsli  all   dav 

« 

and  all  night  waiting  for  an  expected  victim.  I  had 
alnm-t  made  up  my  mind  to  take  my  chances,  and 
make  my  way  hack  to  the  camp,  when  I  saw  a  largo 
body  of  savages  tiling  across  an  open  xpaoo.  They 
appeared  not  to  l>c  aware  of  my  presence,  and  were 
mo\  inir  in  the  direction  of  the  smoke  I  had  seen.  I 

< 

watched  them  till  they  disappeared  behind  the  bnshe-. 
I   considered    what    I    had    seen,   and    tried   to   put 

things  together  -o  that  thev  would   mean 

• 


. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  >m<>ke  wa-  t'rom 
a  camp  of  emigrant  <.  or  traveller-,  and  that  tin 
Indians  were  moving  to  make  an  attack.  Perhaps 
the  innocent  people  in  the  cam}).  po-.-ih|y  women 
and  children  along  with  them,  would  bo  murdered 
in  cold  blood  for  the  plunder  of  their  stock  and 
store-. 

In  my  present  .-ituation  I  was  helpless,  and  could 
not  a>-  i-t  or  even  warn  them.  I  was  practically  a 
prisoner  myself.  l>ut  the  peril  of  my  unknown 
neighbors  liivd  mv  blood  with  indignation,  and  I  wa- 

«/ 

determined    to   do   .something.      It  wa^   probable   that 
the  re-'ion  \va-  jiatrollcd  by  Indians  on  the  watch,  and 

it    was  possible  that   the  eve  of  some  concealed  savaife 

. 

had    been    upon    me    during    the    whole    time    1    had 
fiix-ied  myself  concealed  behind  the  tree. 

I  could   .stand    the  >u>pcn>e  no  longer.      I    had    not 
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much  respect  for  the  marksmanship  of  these  Indians, 
and  I  determined  to  run  the  risk  of  being  pinned 
down  with  an  arrow.  I  faced  in  the  direction  of  our 
camp,  and  then  broke  into  the  smartest  run  I  could 
get  up,  though  I  am  too  heavy  to  be  a  fleet  runner. 
I  am  sure  that  on  this  occasion  I  made  the  best  time 
I  had  ever  made  in  my  life.  I  expected  every 
moment  that  an  arrow  would  bring  me  up  and  that  I 
should  be  called  upon  to  "part  with  my  scalp.  The 
thought  was  not  pleasant,  and  I  continued  to  run  long 
after  all  my  wind  seemed  to  be  gone. 

I  reached  the  camp.  No  one  had  even  missed  me, 
and  I  concluded  not  to  say  anything  about  having 
wandered  away  without  my  gun.  I  don't  understand 
to  this  day  how  those  arrows  happened  to  be  dis- 
charged at  me,  for  it  was  contrary  to  all  the  princi- 
ples of  Indian  strategy.  They  must  have  been  fired 
by  some  indiscreet  young  braves  in  violation  of 
orders,  or  the  savages  must  have  mistaken  my  inten- 
tions. I  had  turned  around  at  about  the  time  the 
arrows  came,  and  they  may  have  supposed  I  was 
going  to  the  camp  of  their  intended  victims.  They 
may  have  fancied  that  I  saw  them,  judging  by  my 
movements  when  I  began  to  retrace  my  steps. 

It  was  too  early  for  an  attack  upon  the  camp  of  the 
emigrants,  if  that  was  what  was  intended,  for  the 
Indians  would  not  be  likely  to  break  into  the  camp 
till  its  occupants  were  asleep.  It  would  be  time 
enough  to  assist  and  warn  the  camp  an  hour  or  two 
hence,  for  it  could  not  be  more  than  a  mile  distant. 
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The  supper  was  all  ready,  and  I  allowed  the  men  to 
eat  it  before  1  said  anything  of  what  wa-  required  of 
them.  It  wa>  not  a  drinking  feast,  and  the  meal 
would  be  finished  in  half  an  hour  at  the  m»»M. 

The  party  had  not  been  worked  hard,  and  had  been 
well  fed  ;  consequently  they  were  in  excellent  spirits. 
When  I  had  finished  my  supper  I  proceeded  to  lay 
out  my  plans  for  the  protect  ion  of  the  traveller-. 
•whatever  they  were.  I  considered  whether  we  should 
go  mounted  or  on  foot.  The  Indians  had  no  lior>e- 
•when  I  saw  them,  but  they  miirht  supply  them>eh«  - 

«  O  11      * 

from  the  Mock  of  their  victim-. 

I  deeided  that  we  muM  1:0  mounted,  for  we  iniirht 

*  • 

have  to  puisne  the  Indian-  it'  they  made  a  succoM'ul 
raid  in  order  to  recover  the  Molen  Mock  or  plunder. 
AYhile  the  men  were  Mill  gathered  in  messes  at  the 

• 

meal  I  read  oil'  the  names  of  a  do/en  of  them  who 
\\ere  to  compose  the  party.  I  mentioned  Hen 
Cavendish  tirM,  and  I  intended  that  he  Miould  take 
the  command.  Then  1  explained  the  duty  in  which 

they  Were  to  engage. 

'You    didn't    read    mv    name,    iudire,"        id    Xed 

«.  t ' 

Brown,  rushing  up  to  me  as  I  put  the  paper  on  which 
I  had  noted  down  the  name>  into  my  pocket. 

'  Hen  Cavendi-h  is  to  command  thi-  party.  \e<l." 

'  1  don't  expect  to  command  this  or  any  oilier  parly, 
but  I  \\ant  to  Ll'o  and  see  the  fun."  replied  Xed. 

'  lien  i>  not  a  irreat   Indian  killer." 

'I  don't  care  about  killing  any  Indians,  I  don't 
consider  it  good  sport." 
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'  Get  your  horse,  then,  and  bring  up  mine  while 
you  are  about  it." 

I  could  not  refuse  anything  to  Ned  after  the 
achievements  of  the  day,  though  I  always  felt  better 
when  the  boys  were  safe  in  camp. 

The  boy  rushed  to  the  horse-camp,  where  those 
detailed  for  service  had  gone  before,  and  soon  re- 
turned riding  his  own  and  leading  my  horse.  Ben 
had  already  reported  himself  ready,  and  I  was  ex- 
plaining to  him  the  position  of  the  camp  of  the 
travellers. 

"I  reckon  them  Indians  seen  you?"  said  he,  inter- 
rogatively. 

'  Of  course  they  did,  and  fired  three  arrows  at  me." 

'Kin  you  tell  me  so  that  I  might  fix  it  where  this 
camp  is,  jedge?" 

"It  lies  exactly  east  of  us,  as  nearly  as  I  can  make 
it  out  from  the  course  I  had  to  walk.  I  went  to  the 
northeast  and  then  to  the  southeast  in  order  to  avoid 
a  rugged  hill.  When  I  got  the  arrows  the  Indians 
were  about  northwest  of  the  "camp." 

That's  all  I  want,  jedge.  I  kin  find  that  camp 
with  my  eyes  shet  now.  When  you  tell  things 
by  the  pints  of  the  compass  I  allus  knows  whar  I  am. 
We  needn't  wait  no  longer.  Is  General  Buster  ^oin'  ? 

O  o 

Ef  he  is  I  reckon  'tain't  no  use  for  me  to  go.  He  kin 
chaw  up  all  the  Indians  this  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
jest  as  he  would  a  piece  of  fat  bacon,"  said  Ben, 
smiling ;  and  I  am  sure  he  had  not  the  slightest  ill- 
feeling  towards  the  boy. 
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** 

lfllal  Hyde  i.s  not  <zoimr  this  time." 

I  was  not  inclined  to  talk  with  him  about  the  disci- 
pline the  hoy  needed.  I  hoped  to  l»e  able  to  cure 
Hal  of  his  hesrttinir  fault:  but  I  did  not  Avi>h  to 

•  * 

lesson  his  *elf-iv>pect —  onlv  his  vanitv. 

*/  %/ 

Wo  rode   away   from  the    camp,   Ned    lakinir    his 
place  at   my  >ide.  for  lie  \\anteil  to  know 
about  the  nature  of  the  expedition. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

BEN  CAVENDISH'S  VIEW  OF  THE  SITUATION.  —  SPECULA- 
TIONS AS  TO  THE  TRIBES. — NOT  APACHES.  —  A  ROARING, 
THUNDERING  NOISE.  —  BEN'S  FIGURING.  —  FORMING  THE 
LINE.  —  OUR  INSTRUCTIONS.  —  THE  INDIAN  ON  THE  WHITE 
HORSE.  —  BEN'S  SHOT. — THE  MADDENED  HERD. — THE 
INDIANS  IN  THE  REAR.  —  A  BREAK.  —  STRANGERS.  —  A 
SLEEPY  WATCH. 

TT  was  a  bad  night  for  an  Indian  raid,  for  the  moon 
was  shining  brightly,  and  it  was  almost  as  light  as 
in  the  daytime.  Yet  the  "  poor  Indian  "  had  to  steal 
his  horses  and  plunder  the  camps  when  they  came  in 
his  way,  whether  the  moon  shone  or  not.  But  then 
the  watch  was  likely  to  be  less  vigilant  on  such  a  night. 
Ben  had  decided  that  the  Indians  would  approach 
the  camp  from  the  westward,  for  the  reason  that  the 
campists,  having  come  in  from  that  direction,  would 
apprehend  less  danger  from  that  quarter.  TThen  I 
heard  them  they  were  probably  getting  into  position 
for  the  night's  work.  Ben  thought  it  likely  that  the 
travellers  had  a  considerable  number  of  horses  at  their 
camp  or  the  Indians  would  not  be  making  such 
extensive  preparations,  and  would  not  have  waited 


until  night  to  bag  a  few  of  them. 
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fl  don't  reckon  them  Indians  is  Apaches,"  said 
IVn.  a-  we  rode  along. 

This  is  not  their  country." 

Their  country  is  almost  anywhar  between  tlic 
Colorado  and  the  Rio  (irande,"  added  Hen,  who  had 
travelled  through  this  region  before  and  was  familiar 
Avith  the  country. 

'Why  do  you  think  they  are  not  Apache.-?" 
'Apaches  wouldn't  wait  till  night  :   they'd  gone  in 
afore  this   time.      Thev  are  wonderful  smart  critter-, 

«/ 

them  Apache-  is,"  added  r>en  :  hut  I  found  that  his 
estimate  of  their  prowess  was  not  <]iiile  M>  high  as 
that  of  -Jerry  l>cn-on,  who  thought  that  white  men 
Avere  hardly  a  match  for  them. 

'  I  reckon  these  hyer  must  l>e  Yumas.  the  same 
critter-  w<-  l>ounced  on  t'other  side  of  the  river.  It' 
they'd  l>ern  Apadic-  they  wouldn't  let  you  oil' 
without  taking  your  >calp,"  addeil  l><-n. 

\\"e  have  >ccii  Apaches  and  know  >omething 
ahout  them."  -aid  Ned.  '  Suppo-i-  we  tin«l  any  silvi-r 
in  the  place  where  we  are  going  to  look  for  it,  do  you 
think  the  Indians  A\  ill  let  YOU  stav  there?'1 

•/  • 

'I  don't  intend  to  a>k  them;  but  if  we  find  a  mine 

we  shall  know  where  to  look  for  it  Avhen  we  want  it. 
I  havr  no  i'lea  of  going  to  work  upon  it  on  this  trip." 

'What'>  th.  exclaimed  Ned,  suddenly. 

'  I  don't  see  anything." 

"I    don't    see    anything,    but    I    hear    >omethin;_," 

added    Ned. 

I  irut   the  ,-oimd  a  minute  later.     It  was  a  sort  of 
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distant  thundering,  with  an  attending  roar.     But  it 

O  '  O 

was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  us,  and  in  the 
direction  in  which  I  had  seen  the  smoke  of  the  camp. 
It  was  possible  that  the  Indians  had  attacked  the 
party  of  travellers  ;  but  we  could  not  hear  the  report 
of  guns,  and  the  white  men  would  be  likely  to  use 
their  weapons. 

fl  reckon  I  didn't  figger  it  out  right,  jedge,"  said 
Ben  Cavendish,  reining  in  his  steed.  The  pesky 
critters  have  gone  to  work  on  this  side,  and  they're 
rushin'  down  this  trail." 

AVhat  is  that  noise  we  hear  ? >: 
:The  Injens  is  runnin'  off  the  stock,"  replied  Ben, 
calmly.      'I  reckon  we  shall  hev  to  shoot  some  o' 
the  critters." 

I  knew  how  the  Apaches  raided  the  horses  of  par- 
ties, and  it  was  probable  the  Yumas,  if  these  were  of 
that  tribe,  did  the  business  in  humble  imitation  of 
their  more  powerful  and  desperate  neighbors.  The 
roaring  sound  came  nearer  to  us,  and  it  besran  to  be 

o  o 

distinguished  by  particular  sounds.  I  could  hear  the 
Indians  yell  like  so  many  demons. 

Ben  formed  his  men  in  a  line  across  the  trail  in 
which  the  marauders  were  approaching.  He  placed 
himself  in  the  middle,  and  Ned  and  myself  on  the 
extreme  right  of  the  line,  perhaps  because  he  thought 
this  would  be  the  safest  place.  The  Kentuckian  then 
proceeded  to  instruct  his  men  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done. 

He  told  us  the  horses  would  be  frightened  out  of 
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their  wits  by  the  veiling  of  the  Indians  in  the  rear  of 
them.  He  instructed  <mr  partv  to  tall  in  with  the 

\> 

horses,  and  retreat  with  them.  Then,  when  he  had 
silenced  the  Indians,  the  va<jiiero-  of  tin-  party  \\ere 
to  irct  in  ahead  of  the  frightened  animals,  catch  as 
many  of  them  as  they  could,  and  head  oil' tlie  other-. 
The  unearthly  din  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  n~  : 

• 

and  we  >oon  irot  a  view,  in  the  moonlight,  of  the 
herd  of  hor-e-  the  thieves  were  dri\  inir  before  them. 
On  a  white  horse  at  the  hea«l  of  them  rode  a  naked 
Indian.  lie  wa-  yellini:  and  jrestieulatiuir,  probably 
to  the  band  behind  him. 

There  appeared  to  be  about  twenty  hor-es.  though 
I  had  no  ehance  to  count  them.  The  white  hor-e  was 
evidently  a  leader  in  the  herd,  and  wherever  lie  went 
the  others  would  follow.  Thev  were  runninir  at  the 

•  i 

top  of  their   .-peed,  and  of  course   there  was  no  M 

thinu:  as  cheekinir  their  mad  flight. 

~  • 

A-  they  approached,  IM-H  ( 'a\  eiidi-h  raided  hi- 
to  hi>  >houlder.  A>  BOOB  a-  it  came  to  the  level  of 
IIH  eye  he  lired.  lie  did  not  fus-;  about  his  aim,  nor 
wa-te  a  single  in>tant  of  time. 

There   goes    the    Indian."    exclaimed    Ned,  as  the 

vair<'  on  the  white  hors:-  drop})e(l  oil',  and  went 
under  the  feet  of  the  tleeini:  herd. 

'  I  Ie  don't  know  what  hurt  him." 

In  accordance  with  the  orders,  the  men  dropped 
into  the  herd  of  hors<  -  and  put  their  steeds  to  the 
height  of  their  speed.  Their  animals  were  fre>h,  and 
they  were  better  horses,  so  that  the  va<|Ueros  had  no 


' 
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difficulty  in  getting  to  the  front  of  the  retreating 
column. 

The  country  was  open  in  just  this  place,  though 
there  was  every  variety  of  scenery  to  be  seen  around 
us.  TVe  started  our  horses  with  the  others,  and 
moved  in  the  same  direction,  but  we  were  to  keep  on 
the  flank  of  the  herd.  Ben  and  Jerry  soon  worked 
over  to  the  side  where  we  were.  The  Kentuckian  as 
he  rode  along  at  a  breakneck  speed  kept  his  eye  on 
the  rear  of  the  herd  part  of  the  time. 
'Halt !  "  shouted  he,  suddenly. 

At  the  same  instant  he  raised  his  rifle  and  fired  a 
second  time.  I  heard  a  yell  in  the  rear,  and  I  had  no 
doubt  he  had  knocked  over  another  Indian.  The 
shot  Avas  followed  by  a  hideous  yell,  and  it  sounded 
to  me  like  a  knell  of  disappointment. 

The  savages  must  have  heard  the  first  report  of 
Ben's  rifle,  and  seen  the  body  of  the  man  that  had 
been  shot  off  the  white  horse.  This  second  shot 
seemed  to  be  enough  for  them.  The  Kentuckian 

O 

loaded  his  rifle  quicker  than  I  had  ever  seen  it  done 
before.  Xed  and  I  took  aim  at  individuals  in  the 
savage  band. 

f  Hold  on,  jedge,"  quietly  interposed  Ben.      Tain't 
no  use  to  waste  shot  and  lead  on  them  critters." 

Before  I  could  cover  my  man  with  the  muzzle  of 
my  gun,  the  whole  band,  not  less  than  fifty  in 
number,  broke  and  fled  from  the  trail  into  the  bushes 
to  the  north  of  them. 

You  won't  see  no  more  o'  them  critters  to-night," 
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said  Ben.        Them  is  Yumas,  and  thov  don't  want  no 

• 

more  on't." 

'I-  the   fiirlit  over,  Bon?'     a-ked  Xed.   cvidcntlv 

i 

disappointed  at  the  insignificance  of  the  l>ru>h  we  had 
had. 

Tin-  fiirht's  all  over  for  tin-  time,  .-onnv.    But  the 

« 

work  i-ift.  and  1  reckon  we  had  better  be  ketchin' 
them  bosses." 

Ben  Marled  hi-  >tood  in  the  direction  of  the  herd. 
The  animal-  had  abated  their  -peed  when  the  yellinir 
of  their  pur-uer-  cea-ed.  We  found  the  vaijin-r.  - 
had  olteyc.l  their  orders  to  the  letter,  and  >ei-invd 

about  one-half  of  the  herd,  holdinn'  them  bv  the  IODLT 

« 

lialteis  tln-y  earried.  ^^"lM•n  they  came  to  a  >tand. 
the  hei'd  \\crc  not  inclined  to  de-ert  their  companions 
that  \\eiv  under  re-traint,  and  we  ea-ily  -ccnretl  tin- 
re-t  of  them. 

Then-  i-  somebody  coming  in  the  rear," -aid  Xed, 

who-e  ears  Were  the  be-t    ill  the  party. 

"Stiddv,  there,  all  on  ve  !  '    railed  the  commander 

« 

of  the    party.        'l)on't    speak,    and    don't    make    no 


noise.' 


'  What'-  coming  now,  IVn ':  ' 

'  I  reckon  the  owner-  o'  them  ho--e-  i-  cnmin'  arter 
their  >tock,"  replied  Hen.  '  I  don't  know  who  nor 
what  they  be:  but  if  yon  make  a  rumpus  hyer  they 
will  pitch  in  and  tire  on  us.91 

'We  can  -omul  a  bnu'le  call,  and  that  will  tell 
them  that  we  are  not  Indian-." 

That'-  an  idee,  jedge.      Blow  the  horn." 
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Ned  carried  his  brass  horn  slung  by  a  worsted  cord 
over  his  shoulder,  and  I  instructed  him  to  blow  the 
call,  which  was  all  he  could  blow  at  this  stage  of  his 
learning. 

The  notes  sounded  clear  in  the  still  air  of  the 
evening  ;  and  presently  we  heard  a  shrill  whistle  as  a 
return  signal.  Three  men  soon  appeared,  armed 
with  guns. 

"Have  you  seen  any  horses  come  over  this  way?" 
asked  one  of  them. 

"About  twenty  on  'em,"  replied  Ben,  quietly. 

r  All  our  horses  got  away  a  while  ago,"  added  the 
speaker.  :  We  have  come  out  to  look  for  them. 
What  were  you  yelling  so  like  all-possessed  for  ? ': 

We  don't  yell.  Heve  you  a  notion  that  your 
hosses  walked  off  theirselves,  stranger?'  asked  the 
Kentucjdan. 

!t  As  they  were  gone,  we  supposed  they  did." 

?  I  reckon  you  ain't  much  used  to  travellin'  in  the 
Injen  country,  stranger?"  added  Ben,  with  some- 
thing like  pity  in  his  tones. 

'•  We  have  come  across  from  Texas,  and  we  haven't 
seen  any  Indians  yet ;  that  is,  only  what  we  see  by 
the  side  of  the  road  and  in  the  settlements,"  replied 
the  traveller. 

rThen  you  heve  been  uncommon  lucky.  I  reckon 
you  ain't  seen  none  to-night ;  but  we  heve,  about  fifty 
on  'em  ;  and  they  was  stampedin'  your  hosses.  You 
wouldn't  seen  nothin'  more  on  'em  ef  the .  jedgc  hadn't 
happened  to  git  an  idee  of  what  was  goin'  on." 
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You    don't   say    so!     Is   it   possible,  Indians?'1 

exclaimed     the     speaker    for    the    three    strangers. 
'  Well,  I    heard    a    irrcat   noise,    but    I    thought    the 
horses  made  it  all.      15ut  who  is  the  judire'"" 

« '  C 

That  is  what  they  call   me   xnnctime-."      I  rode 
up  to  the  party. 

fl  am  irlad  to   know   you.  judire.      I  had   no   sus- 

«  *  « '  i 

picion  that  we  had  been  raided  by  Indians.  We  have 
not  had  a  particle  of  trouble  before.  We  have  twenty 
horses,  and  we  are  takinir  them  on  for  the  stations  of 
the  overland  stages.  I  hope  we  shall  not  lose 
them." 

'  I  don't  think  you  will.      Did  you  see  anything  of 

%/  «  t  i 

a  dead  Indian  or  two,  a  >liort  distance  back?" 

'  I  saw  nothinir,  but  we  heard  a  while  airo  what  we 
now  know  to  be  the  crack  of  a  rifle." 

Where  \\  ere  you  when  you  tir-t  heard  the  noise  ':  " 

\  » 

'AVe  were  just  rollinir  ourselves  up  in  our  blankets 

to  iro  to  sleep:  for  we  move  oil'  a-  soon  as  it  is  liirht 
in  the  inorninir."  re]>lied  the  speaker.  Hut  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  had  «rot  farther  than  rollinir 
themselves  up  in  the  blanket-,  and  had  gone  to  -deep. 
Certainly  no  men  with  their  eyes  and  ear-  open  could 
have  failed  to  know  what  was  iroinir  on  at  their  horse- 
camp. 

The  men  followed  us,  and  we  soon  came  to  the 
yaijiiero^,  \\lio  had  by  this  time  >ecured  all  (lie 
horses.  I  told  the  leader  that  1  \\  <»  of  tile  Indians 
\\ere  >ln»t,  and  they  \\ere  not  incliiie<l  to  return  to 
their  camp.  They  .-pent  the  niirht  with  us,. 
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TT  was  strange  to  me  that  the  stage  company's  party 
•*-  had  not  encountered  any  hostile  Indians  in  their 
long  march  from  Texas,  when  we  had  met  two  bands 
that  day.  But  we  might  not  see  another  Indian  for 
a  week  or  two.  The  three  men  were  well  armed,  but 
they  were  thoroughly  alarmed  when  they  ascertained 
what  a  narrow  escape  they  had  made,  and  how  near 
they  had  come  to  losing  all  their  horses. 

I  sent  several  men  with  them  to  bring  up  their 
baggage.  Early  in  the  morning  they  left  us,  and 
expressed  their  gratitude  in  warm  terms  for  the  ser- 
vice we  had  rendered  them.  We  left  the  camp  as 
soon  as  we  had  taken  our  breakfast. 

We  followed  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Gila,  and  passed 
through  fertile  regions  and  sandy,  stony  plains  by 

145 
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turns.      TTe  wont  for  ten  days  without  anv  incident 

«.  *, 

worthy  of  record.  We  pa.--cd  through  many  villas  - 
of  Papago  and  Pimo  Indian-,  and  tho-e  of  our  party 

who  had  never  visited  tin-  region  In-fore  were  irreatlv 

.  .  • 

intere-trd  in  observing  the  fruit-  of  the  semi-civiliza- 
tion of  the-e  tribe-. 

All  that  we  saw  was  an  old  story  to  me  and  the 
boys,  thouirh  I  was  intoiv-ted  in  the  irrigation  of 
these  people,  at  a  different  -ea-on  from  what  I  had 
seen  it  before.  We  did  not  Lr<>  out  of  our  way  to  • 
the  relies  of  the  former  people  who  had  dwelt  in  this 
region,  though  we  .-aw  what  came  in  our  way. 

We  enjoved  the  <rrand   sccnerv  which  sometimes 

• '      i  «  » 

came  into  view,  and  made   liirht  of  the  difficulties  of 

> 

the  wav  when  the  territory  was  .-inirularlv  uninvitinir. 

•  «  • 

AVc  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  the  Timo-,  who 
are  generally  friendly  to  the  white-.  They  arc 
peaceable,  though  they  an-  the  mo-t  formidable 
enemies  of  the  Aj>ache>,  and  -eem  to  have  the  ability 

to  contend    .-ucce--fullv    against    them,    as   no    other 

• 

triltes  have.  Their  arts  are  peculiar  and  their  .-kill 
and  bravery  make  tin-  people  inteiv>tin;r. 

lint  we  were  approaching  the  region  \\liei-e  we 
\\erc  to  .-earc-h  for  the  silvi-r  mine.-,  old  or  new, 
the  ea.-e  miirht  be.  This  wa-  not  properly  the 
country  a»itirned  to  the  Apaches,  though  many  of 
the  ciirht  tribe-  eompo-in«r  \}}}<  -a\a-j-e  jieople 
either  dwell  in  or  \  i>it  it  tbr  purpo-  -  of  plunder 
and  de.-truction. 

There  were  two  trails  aero.-.-  this  part  of  Arizona, 
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one  by  which  we  had  come  from  the  Colorado,  and 
the  other  by  the  way  of  Tucson,  on  and  near  which 
the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  has  since  been  built. 
Most  of  the  events  of  our  silver-seeking  expedition 
occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  the  point  we  had  now 
reached,  where  our  search  began  in  earnest. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  country  was  a  per- 
fect earthly  paradise,  though  there  were  mountain 
gorges,  and  deep  chasms  in  the  earth  that  were  abso- 
lutely appalling  to  the  visitor.  I  had  sojourned  for 
a  few  days  in  an  Apache  village  not  a  fifreat  distance 

\J  1  ~  O 

from  our  present  locality,  though  I  had  come  to  it 
from  another  direction,  and  I  had  but  a  very  indefi- 
nite idea  of  its  exact  position. 

We  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Salinas  river  on  the 
tenth  day  from  the  camp  near  Fort  Yuma.  The 
character  of  the  country  began  to  change  and  to 
become  more  rugged  and  uneven.  Still  we  found 
beautiful  flats  on  which  our  horses  had  the  sweetest 
of  feed.  I  could  have  floated  the  caravel  most  of  the 
way  in  the  river,  at  the  present  high  stage  of  the 
water ;  but  it  would  hardly  have  paid  to  drag  it  with 
the  horses  against  the  current. 

\Vhen  I  met  Don  Ramon  Ortiz  the  year  before  we 
had  talked  a  great  deal  about  the  silver  mines  of  this 
region.  His  daughter  had  been  captured  by  the 
Indians,  and  Hal  had  played  a  part  in  restoring  her 
to  her  father.  Don  Ramon  desired  very  much  to 
visit  the  region  where  we  were  at  the  present  time  ; 
but  Mexico  was  shaken  by  the  revolution  against  the 
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occupancy  of  the  French,  who  had  placed  Maximilian 
on  the  thron«  .r. 

He  could  not  leave  his  daughter  at  home,  and  he 
had  written   me  that    -  .vith   him.  in 

:te    of  the    Indian-,    if   h-  to  vi-it  the 

ility  indicated.      I    had    wai          in   vain  ive 

another  letter  from  him.  in<]uirini:  fur  01,  rv  time 

I  went  or  .-ent  to  San  Diego.  Hut  the  mail  .-ervice  in 
Northern  Mexi<  .  3  well  as  through  the  wild  i  _  n< 
of  Arizona,  wa-  \  lain.  The  Indians  cap- 

tured whatever  came  in  their  way.  and  doul>tle-<th 
had  destroyed  the  eonteir         :nany  a  pouch. 

A-   I  did   not   hear  from  Ih.n  KamoM.  I  rom-lur 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  vi-it  the  localitv  of  the  silver 

* 

mi:.' •-.  and  that  the  tnuil»le-  in  his  own  eountry  would 
not  permit  him  to  leave  lion,'.  I  had  waited  for 

the  eominir  of  the  letter  wit.          :i  more  hit-      st  than 
1    ;id  :  and  early  in  the  a     ~<m  he  had  counted  upon  a 
vi>it    from   Juanita  at    Iiiicna  Yi-ta.      Hi-  only  ho: 
now  was  in  iroini:  to  Chihuahua,  \\hieli  wa-  t»»  havo 
ne   afier  the   vi-it   t«>  the  -ihcr  locality.      It 

mi'dit  vet  l»e  don.  . 

• 

But   I  had  lonir  >in       _'ven  up  all  hope  of  » 

mon.  He  wa-  familiar  with  >ilvcr  niiniii.. 
and  I  wa-  not.  though  I  had  learned  -i'nu-thinLr  aliout 
it  from  him.  If  wi-  found  a  >ilvcr  mil  ially 

th-  '     \\hich    we    had    talked    >o    much.    I 

thoii'dit    it    ]ii-ol»al)Ki  that  I  >lmuM  < -.-ii-rv  the  m-v.  - 
the    di-co  very  !••   (  hihuahua   my -elf.      A  ••     :-«liiiLr   to 
l>oii    Kainoii,  who   had    l»ecii    a    .-tudent  of  hi.-tory  iu 
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relation  to  this  subject,  there  was  a  silver  mine  of 
extraordinary  richness  in  this  localitv.  which  had 

•/  *- 

been  abandoned  by  the  Spaniards  after  some  of  their 
reverses  in  earlier  da  vs.  I  had  considered  the  matter 

», 

so  much  myself  that  I  had  become  a  sort  of  enthu- 
siast. If  I  had  not  been,  I  should  not  have  under- 
taken this  expedition  at  the  present  time,  when  all 
the  reports  concurred  in  representing  the  Indians  as  in 
a  very  uneasy  state  of  mind,  to  use  the  mildest  terms. 
The  Rio  Gila  had  lost  its  placid  character,  for  we 
had  entered  the  mountain  region.  Around  us  were 

». 

lofty  and  rasped  peaks,   and  there  were  numerous 

«>  ~~       i 

canons,  on  a  small  scale  at  first,  as  we  advanced. 
~\Ve  had  not  vet  reached  the  localitv  where  we  were 

t/  f 

to  make  the  lonir  halt  to  search  for  the  abandoned 

»,_- 

mine,  or  where  we  could  seek,  with  much  chance  of 
success,  for  a  new  one. 

Moreover  this  was  regarded  as  a  dangerous  region, 

O  «^-  O  * 

on   account  of  the  ruinred   character  of  the  country, 

~~  «-  ' 

which  affords  favorable  fields  for  the  operations  of 
the  wandering  or  the  local  Apaches.  In  fact,  it  was 
involved  in  so  much  peril  that  most  of  the  emigrant 
trains  took  the  new  trail,  passing  through  Tucson, 
where  the  railroad  is  now  located. 

TTe  bewail  to  find  no  little  difficulty  in  ^ettin<r  the 

~  i/  O  o 

caravel   over  the   ground,    for  the   heavy  rains  had 

~  «/ 

made  many  wash-outs  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
the  rocks  were  at  all  times  rather  serious  impedi- 
ments. TVith  less  horses  than  I  had  furnished  for  it 
I  should  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  it,  or  give 
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up  the  object  of  our  search.     It  was   still    doubtful 

whether  we    should    be   able    tu    iret    it    through  the 

o 

mount  aiii  s. 

AVe  encamped  for  theniirht,  near  the  river,  shortly 
after  we  entered  tin1  mountain  region.  Sile  ( \arter 
had  posted  iruanU  at  the  most  exposed  point-.  BO 
that  our  ramp  should  not  he  attacked,  or  our  stock 
stampeded,  without  seasonable  notice.  Only  trained 
Indian  fighters  were  employed  in  this  service,  but 
Ned,  Hal  and  myself  took  our  turns  with  the  others. 

We  had  eaten  our  supper-  and  \\eiv  thinking  of 
turning  in,  a>  the  >ailor>  >ay,  for  keeping  a  regular 
watch  niirhts  had  made  us  all  willing  to  >leep  when 
we  irot  the  chance,  \\heii  the  report  of  a  Lrun  at  the 
most  ea-tcrly  point  of  the  camp  startled  us  all.  AVe 
to  our  feet  and  sei/ed  oar  guns  and  revolver-, 
were  ahvavs  placed  within  reach  \\heii  we 

•  1 

slept.  Neil  Uniwii  was  on  duly  at  the  place  from 
which  the  report  came,  and  I  was  quite  8HXk>Q8  aboul 

him.  A  baud  of  Apache-  would  make  >hort  \\oi-k  of 
him.  if  any  of  them  crawled  on  the  irroimd  within 
reach  of  him  without  hem--  -ecu. 

• 

Sile  Carter,  who  had  charge  of  this  part  of  our 
ilnilv  routine,  detailed  >ix  men  to  hasten  to  the 

«/ 

cxpose(l  point.  I  ran  with  Hen  Cavendish  in  the 
direction  indicated.  We  heard  nothing  more  in  the 
shape  of  an  alarm;  but  Ned  wa>  cool-headed,  ;uid 
did  not  make  a  signal  for  noihiuir.  /\>  we  advanced, 
we  di>co\-ere(l  the  boy  at  his  post,  and  1  was  ivlie\cd 
of  my  fear-. 
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'What  is  the  matter,  Ned?"  I  inquired,  as  I  came 
to  his  position. 

:  There  is  something  approaching  the  camp  from  up 
the  river,"  replied  Ned.  f  I  obeyed  the  order  to 
give  notice  of  any  unusual  sound ;  and  if  you  listen 
you  will  hear  a  noise  that  indicates  the  approach  of 
teams.  I  have  heard  the  rumble  of  wagon-wheels  for 
the  last  fifteen  minutes." 

We  all  listened,  and  distinctly  heard  the  sounds 
described  by  the  sentinel.  The  wagons  were  still  at 
a  considerable  distance,  and  were  moving  very  slowly. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  fear,"  said  Ned ;  and  he  ad- 
vised us  to  return  to  our  blankets. 

;'Not  yet,  sonny,"  replied  Ben.  flt  mought  be 
that  a  gang  of  Apaches  heve  captured  them  wagins, 
and  are  fetchin  'em  this  way.  We  don't  stretch  out 
till  we  know  for  sartin  who's  alonger  them  wagins." 

O  O 

Before  the  wagons  came  in  sight  two  men  marched 

~  ~ 

within  hail  of  the  sentinel.  Ned  brought  his  gun  to 
his  shoulder. 

:  Who  goes  there?"  demanded  Ned. 

'Friends,"  replied  the  strangers. 

f  Advance,  friends,  and  explain  who  you  are," 
added  the  guard. 

'  We  are  a  party  moving  west.  We  have  lost  most 
of  our  horses,  and  are  looking  for  a  good  place  to 
camp  for  the  night,"  the  stranger  explained. 

'  Pass,  friends,"  added  Ned,  satisfied  that  the  party 
were  not  Apaches,  or  dangerous  persons  of  any  kind. 

The  train  consisted  of  two  wagons  and  six  men. 
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Only  two  horses  were  attached  to  each  wagon,  and 
though  they  wen-  descending  :i  slope,  they  appeared 
at  times  to  bo  all  the  animals  could  manage.  We 
walked  back  to  our  camp  with  the  strangers,  who 
seemed  to  be  very  intelligent  men. 

"I low  did  you  lo>c  your  horses?" 

"We  had  four  to  each  wap-n,  and  tour  that  we 
rode,  for  the  other  two  men  are  teamMer-.  Niirht 
before  laM,  thouirh  we  kept  a  man  on  watch  all  niirht, 
we  were  stampeded  by  A  parlies,  and  eiirht  of  our 
animals  were  lost,"  replied  Major  (ialloupc,  who  was 
the  principal  man  of  the  parly. 

'Are  you  .-lire  they  were  Apaches?1 

rl  have   no   doubt  of  it,  for   I   had   -ecu   them  tin' 

day  In-fore .      We  tired  upon   them,  and  killed  one  of 

them,  and  I    know  he  wa-   an    Apache.      We  made  a 

hard    ti'dit,  and    >aved    lour  of  the  horses    bv  killini: 

.  *— ' 

that  Indian:  for  his  companions  IoM  time  in  trying  to 
pick  up  the  one  \ve  knocked  over." 

Where  are  you  bound  ''.  ' 
"We  are    -oin--  to  Mart  a  ranch  in  Southern  Call- 

<_*-"  *— * 

fornia." 

"  Your  wairon-  seem  to  be  heavily  loaded." 

•  * 

"Each  of  them  contain-  a  bronze  howit/.er,  which, 
with  the  carriage  and  the  ammunition,  wei-h-  about 
fifteen  hundred." 

It  was  a  & tran ire  load  for  Mich  a  party. 
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TT7HAT  under  the  sun  induced  you  to  haul  a  ton 
and  a  half  of  cannon  and  ammunition  across  the 
continent  ?  * 

I  was  absolutely  amazed  at  what  seemed  to  me  to 
be  the  folly  of  the  intended  ranchmen  in  bringing  two 
heavy  guns  across  the  country.  If  they  were  needed 
to  protect  the  estate  of  the  settlers  they  could  have 
been  obtained  on  the  Pacific  coast  ;  but  such  pieces 
were  useless,  it  appeared  to  me,  for  Indian  fighting, 
and  there  was  no  other  to  be  done. 

*  I  dare  say  that  Major  Galloupe  is  sensitive  about 
it,  but  I  can  give  the  reason,"  interposed  Mr.  Bailey, 
with  a  smile.  The  major  was  an  artillery  officer  in 
the  Mexican  war,  and  that  is  the  reason.  lie  looks 
upon  rifles  and  muskets  as  popguns." 
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'That's  it,  exactly,"  added  Major  Galloupe,  good- 
natured  Iv. 

•/ 

*'  lint  we  srot  alonu  very  well  until  the  Indians  got 

,  «/  i 

away  with  eight  of  our  hor>e-.  The  major  is  so  good- 
natured  that  we  have  had  a  good  time,  even  >iiice  we 
I'M  the  nio.-t  of  our  .-lock,"  added  Mr.  IiiiiK-y.  'The 
major  propo.-ed  to  drop  our  heavy  guns  into  the 


river.' 


'  AVe  shall  have  to  do  that  yet,''  laughed  the  mili- 
tary gentleman,  who  was  certainly  in  a  remarkably 
good  humor  over  his  mi-fortune.  '  \Ve  may  as  well 
do  it  here  a-  ;it  any  other  j>l:ire.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  not  to  Iran-port  them  another  rod." 

You    don't    mean    BO,    major'.'"     demanded    Mr. 
Dai  ley. 

'What's  the  u.-!1?  I  wanted  the  guns  when  we  got 
to  California.  l>ut  I  do  not  think  we  have  one 
ehanee  in  a  hundred  of  getting  them  there.  Beside-, 
I  don't  want  them  to  fall  into  the  hand-  of  the 
Apache-,  for  I  am  afraid  they  would  learn  how  to 
u-e  them.  I  suppo-e  you  could  not  spare  me  four 
lior-es.  could  you,  >ir  ?  " 

fl  should  l»e  very  glad  to  oblige  you,  Major  Gal- 
lou])e;  hut  four  additional  hor-e-  would  not  do  the 
l»u-ine-s  ior  you.  I  have  only  one  wagon,  hut  \\  e 

«  •  * 

hitch  twelve  of  the  l>e-t  draught  animals  I  could  find 
on  my  ranch  to  it  ;  and  I  don't  carry  any  heavy  guns, 

'Then   von    don't    think  four  horses  could  get  our 

• 

through  '.'  ' 
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'  Xot  with  the  guns  and  ammunition  in  them. 
Although  I  can  hardly  spare  them,  I  should  part  with 
four  horses  in  order  to  help  you  out ;  but  I  might  as 
well  go  back  as  part  with  eight  of  my  stock." 

'  I  am  afraid  the  two  horses  will  not  be  enough  to 
haul  the  wagons  even  with  our  scanty  store  of  pro- 
visions and    stores   for  the  new  ranch,"  added  the 
major,  shrugging  his  shoulders.      '  We  will  get  out 
the  guns  to-night,  and  drop  them  into  the  river." 

'  I  think  we  need  horses  more  than  we  do  guns," 
said  Mr.  Bailey.  r  We  have  only  six  horses  left  to 
start  our  ranch  with." 

I  had  an  idea,  and  I  was  diligently  considering  it 
while  the  two  intending  ranch-owners  were  consulting; 

~  o 

about  their  situation.  I  explained  to  them  the  nature 
of  the  roads  over  which  we  had  passed,  and  I  was 
quite  satisfied  that  two  horses  to  each  wagon  would 
not  be  able  to  haul  the  wagons  alone  a  portion  of  the 
way. 

Well,  judge,  I  suppose  you  will  let  some  of  your 
strong  men  assist  us  to  dump  them  into  the  river," 
said  the  major,  when  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind. 

'  But  it  seems  to  be  a  great  pity  to  destroy  so 
much  property." 

:  AVe  had  better  destroy  the  property  than  sacrifice 
ourselves  in  a  vain  attempt  to  get  through  with  the 
guns  and  ammunition,"  laughed  the  major. 

f  I  have  an  offer  to  make  you ;  but  I  hope  you 
won't  consider  that  I  am  taking  an  advantage  of  the 
circumstances." 
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'  Certainly  not,  judirc.  I  shall  throw  the  property 
into  the  river;  and  if  1  can  sell  the  1:1111-  and  ammu- 
nition fora  hundred  weight  of  bacon,  what  I  <ret  will 

<  ~ 

be  clear  gain,"  chuckled  the  major. 

'Are  you  short  of  provision.- '.' " 

'We  are;  and  if  we-  don't  kill  an  occasional  bear, 
deer,  or  antelope  we  shall  know  what  it  is  to  be 
hungry  before  we  iM  to  the  Colorado  river." 

'Tmt  even  a  hundred  pounds  of  bacon  added  to  the 
rest  of  your  store-  will  be  too  much  for  your  four 
horses." 

f  Oh,  I  mean  to  pitch  one  of  the  wagons  into  the 
river  with  the  guns,"  answered  Major  Galloupe,  as 
though  it  were  tin-  be>t  joke  of  the  season. 

"That    would    be   a    irood    move    in    your  cireum- 

•  * 

stances;  but  I  will  try  to  bctn-r  the  circumstances. 
I  will  <rive  you  four  hor.-es  and  two  hundred  pounds 
of  hams  and  bacon  for  the  innis,  ammunition  and  the 
.-pare  wairon  and  harnesses.*9 

Major  (ialloiipe  sprang  toward-  me  \\ith  extended 
arms,  and  I  thought  he  intended  t.»  embrace  me;  but 

he   only  caught   each  of  my  hands  in  one  of  his  own. 

'My  dear  judire,  you   have   made  me  the  happiest 

man  in  the  valley  of  the  Kio  (iila!'    he  exclaimed  as 

he  wnniir  niv  hand-,  and  actually  danced  with    joy  in 

i  «/  • 

front  of  me.  '  Four  hor-e- and  two  hundred  pounds 
of  bacon  !  Mv  dear  jud-v,  arn't  you  cheating  vour- 

«/  «'  V 

-i-lt'  ?  I  did  not  expect  to  obtain  the  full  value  of  the 
iruns  ;  and  I  see  you  haven't  a  hor-e  here  that  i.- 
v\orlh  lc-.-  than  two  hundred  dollars  in  the  State-." 
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f  On  the  contrary,  I  think  I  am  cheating  you." 

r  But  the  guns  are  very  unsalable  property  in  this 
region,"  added  the  soldier.  '  I  was  thinking  this 
afternoon  that  I  never  lost  any  guns  in  the  war  —  I 
suppose  it  don't  make  any  difference  to  you  if  I  had 
— and  I  thought,  if  I  had  to  throw  the  pair  into  the 
Gila,  they  would  be  the  first  guns  I  ever  lost.  But  I 
am  coming  out  a  rich  man  ! ' 

f  Hardly  a  rich  man,  though  I  think  your  guns 
would  have  been  an  elephant  on  your  hands  in  the 
southern  part  of  California.  Then  I  understand  that 
you  accept  my  offer  ?  ' 

' Accept  it?  "Why  my  dear  judge,  the  offer  is 
princely,  and  I  shall  be  grateful  to  you  as  long  as  I 
live  ! '  exclaimed  Major  Galloupe.  You  are  the 
most  unselfish  man  I  ever  met  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  life.  Of  course  the  guns  are  of  no  use  to  you, 
and  you  are  merely  taking  them  to  oblige  a  poor  and 
distressed  fellow-creature." 

'  I  hope  to  make  the  guns  serviceable  to  me,  though 
I  certainly  should  never  have  thought  of  bringing 
them  to  this  region." 

f  In  other  words,  you  are  willing  to  profit  by  the 
major's  folly,"  added  Mr.  Bailey. 

r  I  wouldn't  give  the  meanest  horse  on  my  place 
for  the  guns  and  ammunition  in  California  ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  we  may  remain  in  this  part  of  the 
country  for  two  months  or  longer ;  and  I  may  find 
the  guns  useful  in  defending  my  position." 

:  That  is  a  candid  statement,"  laughed  the  major. 
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f  I  hope  they  will  be  useful  to  you  ;  in  fact,  I  know 
they  will  be,  if  you  are  going  to  stay  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  I  hope  you  will  blow  all  the  Apaches 
in)  so  hiirh  that  thcv  will  never  come  down  a-'-ain. 

J.  •  t 

You  have  my  he>t  wi-he<,  and  I  am  sati-iied  that  you 
will  make  "jood  u-e  of  the  playthings,  I  am  sorrv  I 

•  » 

am  not  iroini:  to  be  with  you  to  help  use  them.  l>v 
the  way,  have  you  any  artillerymen  in  your  party?" 
You  bet!'  exclaimed  lien  Cavendish,  who  was 
standing  by,  with  >«-veral  other  of  the  party,  li-tening 
to  the  conversation.  'I  reckon  some  o'  we  un-  tit 
into  the  Mexican  war.  I  >arved  in  Ural's  battcrv. 
Buck  Sykes  \\a-  in  another." 

'  I  was   at    Magenta  and  Solferino,  in    the  French 
artillerv,"  added  Kmile  Pont. 

•/ 

'  I  -hall  tiirht  mit  dcr  artillerv  in  der  next  war  wot 

« 

I  i:'<>e>  into;  and  so  I  knows  all  about  deluding,'' 
add<-(l  ,!acol)  Yii.irer. 

fl  think  we  are  provi«led  with  artillerists  enough, 
though  I  should  be  irlad  to  have  you  remain  with  us, 

• 

Major  Galloupe.      \\\i\  we  mu-t  attend  to  loading  and 

unloading  the  \vai:'on>  to-niirht.'* 

~  • 

Sile  ( 'arter  called  out  all  the  party  who  were  not  on 
iruard  duty.     We  loaded  all  the  provisions  and  .-tores 

of  the  major's  party  into  one  wairon,  adding  to  the 
load  the  ijuant ity  of  meat  >pecitied.  My  men,  under 
the  direction  of  Hen  Cavendi>h,  h:indled  the  ^uns  as 
though  the\  were  playthings,  as,  indeed,  thev  were  to 

•  i          •  i  * 

them,  for  they  were  delighted  to  have  Mich  elfeclivo 
engines  of  destruction  lor  our  intended  campaign. 
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A  portion  of  the  ham  and  bacon  was  transferred 
from  the  caravel  to  the  wa^on  I  had  bought  in  the 

o  *_- 

trade,  and  the  guns  were  loaded  into  the  iron  ark, 
though  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  lift  them  over  the 
high  sides.  We  slept  well  after  our  extra  exercise 
at  this  work.  At  midnight  there  was  an  alarm  at  the 

*^— * 

upper  post,  and  all  hands  turned  out.  Linn  Hoover, 
who  was  the  sentinel  at  this  point  at  the  time,  was 
sure  there  was  a  large  body  of  Indians  in  the  pass 
just  above  us.  He  declared  that  they  all  ran  off  as 
soon  as  he  fired  his  gun  for  the  signal. 

Not  many  of  us  believed  that  Linn  had  seen  or 
heard  any  Indians  ;  but  subsequent  events  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  right.  We  were  soon 
asleep  again,  though  we  put  an  extra  sentinel  in  the 
exposed  position.  We  were  not  disturbed  again  that 
night ;  but  it  was  only  because  the  marauders  did  not 
find  us  in  a  good  position"  for  a  raid  upon  our  stock. 

The  Apaches,  or  whatever  they  were,  had  taken 
our  measure  by  this  time.  Thirty-five  horses,  and  a 
wagon  so  heavily  loaded  as  the  caravel  appeared  to 
be,  must  be  a  rich  prize.  Doubtless  they  saw  how 
many  men  we  had ;  but  the  Apaches  do  not  hesitate 
to  stampede  the  horses  of  a  squadron  of  United  States 
cavalry  if  they  get  the  opportunity. 

In  the  morning  our  guests  breakfasted  with  us, 
and  we  assisted  them  in  arranging  the  new  order  of 
things  in  their  transportation.  I  gave  them  four 
good,  serviceable  horses.  The  major  and  his  partner 
rode  two  of  them,  and  six  others  were  harnessed  to 
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the  wairon.     The  military  gentleman  bade  us  adieu 

<3>  •          • 

in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  and  promised  to  call 
at  Buena  Vista  when  we  returned. 

As  soon  as  they  were  i:one,  we  devoted  our  atten- 
tion to  our  own  allairs.  The  twelve  draught-horses 

were  retained  upon  the  caravel.  I  dismounted  half  a 
dozen  of  the  vaijueros,  and  hitched  their  horses  t<>  the 
wairon.  I  allowed  live  of  the  bc-t  of  them  to  keep 
their  horses,  and  the  others  were  to  act  as  teamsters, 
ridinir  on  the  wairon  hor>es. 

l>y  seven  in  the  morning  we  were  in  motion  a.irain. 
It  was  up  hill.  and  the  trail  was  very  crooked  and 
rou^h.  I>ut  our  wairons  were  so  heavily  po\vered 
that  we  irot  alonir  without  any  difficulty. 

<  Hir  route  was   -till   through  a  vallev  :   )>ut  not  far 

• 

from  the  (iila,  the  mountain  rose,  often  in  ruuiied 
piveipiee-.  The  region  looked  as  though  it  had  heen 
rent  by  earthquakes,  or  other  convulsions  of  nature. 
( Occasionally  we-  saw  deep  cafion-  extending  throiiLfh 
the  >tee])s  for  we  knew  not  hov/  far. 

Far  ahove  us.  on  what  seeme. 1  to  l»e  an  unapproach- 
able plateau,  we  >aw  iji'cen  fields  and  verdant  pas- 
tures. Airain  this  eh-vated  plain  was  bare  of  all  >ii:iis 

of  vegetation.      The  vallev  in  which  we  travelled  was 

• 

as  beautiful  as  a  dream  of  paradise. 

While  I  wa-  eniovinLT  this  lovelv  scene,  and  rhap- 

,i 

.-odi/inu;  with   the   hoys    over   it.    the   advance    ^uai'd 
hailed,  and  made  >i^-iis  to  the  main  body.      Followed 
by   Hal  and  \ed,  I  rode  forward. 
'  Indian^  !  H  Miouted  Kolf  15rook>. 
I  saw  them. 
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are  not  within  half  a  mile  of  us  !  '  exclaimed 
Ned,  rather  impatiently,  as  we  looked  upon  the 
foe. 

r  They  are  near  enough.  I  hope  they  won't  come 
any  nearer  to  us." 

;  Why,  judge,  you  seem  to  be  afraid  of  Indians," 
said  Ned,  laughing. 

:t  Perhaps  I  am,  my  boy  ;  at  any  rate,  I  am  not  at 
all  anxious  to  quarrel  with  them." 

fl  suppose,  if  we  should  come  down  to  the  truth 
of  the  case,  this  countiy  belongs  to  them,  and  we  are 
really  the  intruders,"  added  Hal,  though  this  was  far 
from  being  his  usual  style  of  remark. 

'  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  share  of 
it  ;  but  I  see  uo  reason  why  a  few  hundred,  or  a  few 

101 
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thousand  Indians  should  monopolize  a  region  l»i^ 
enough  to  afford  sustenance  to  millions  of  people. 
They  mu<t  <rive  way  to  the  advance  of  civilization. 
We  have  bouirht  the  land  of  them  when  they  were 

* 

iv;i><>nable,  and  the  irovernment  is  al>le  and  willing  to 
take  care  of  all  the  Indian-  in  the  nation.  A  dozen 
or  a  hundred  men  mi^ht  claim  the  \\hole  world,  as 
noliles  did  in  feudal  times.  Tin*  proinv-^  of  the 
world  i>  not  to  In-  -topped  l»y  a  few  hundred  Indians 

though    it    may  seem    like  a  hard  case  lor  them  to  he 

• 

deprived  of  their  lands  :  but  Midi  has  been  the  hi-tory 
of  the  world —  the  .-tron-vr  takinir  i'rom  the  weak  as 

o 

their  need>  required. " 

'Hut  what  are  tho-e  Indians  about?"  asked  Xed, 
who  did  not  -eem  to  l»e  in  a  mood  t<>  con-ider  the 
philosophy  of  civilization. 

The    Indian-  we  >a\v  were  on  a   hiirh   l>lull\  at    lea-t 

i 

two   hundred    feet  above   the  valley  in  which  we  were 

• 

travelling.  A  column  of  them  .-eeined  to  he  mardi- 
inir  alonn'  the  etl-'e  of  the  blull'.  It  looked  like  a  pro- 
ce-M'on.  They  were  in  thi'ec-  or  four-  tor  the  nm-t 

• 

part  :   but   they  moved  in  better  and   more  sv-tematic 

• 

order  than  I  had  ob-crved  in  savages  before.  A  few 
of  them  had  mn>kets,  but  mo.-t  of  them  had  only 
bows  and  arrow-  and  clubs. 

'What  does  all  that  mean,  judge?!!  asked    Xed, 

afler  we  had  watched  the  niardiinir  for  .-ome  time. 

« 

'  I  don't  know  :   yon  an-  a-  \\  i-e  a-  I  am." 
'Hut    two  or    three    hundred  of  them   have  j>a~-ed 
already.      How    many    do  you   Mippo.-e   there   arc   of 
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them  ?     I  never  saw  so  many  Indians  together  before 
since  I  came  into  this  country." 

That  is  just  what  I  was  thinking, "  added  Hal, 
and  both  of  the  boys  were  deeply  impressed  with  the 
number. 

'  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  so  many  of  them  at  one 
time  before." 

f  Can  you  make  out  what  they  are,  judge  ?  "    asked 
Ned. 

:  They  are  Apaches,  beyond  a  doubt.     I  have  seen 
too  many  of  them  to  be  mistaken." 

I  began  to  be  absolutely  amazed  at  the  length  of 
the  column  on  the.  bluff.  We  had  been  observing 
them  for  all  of  half  an  hour,  and  I  was  sure  that  in 
this  time  over  a  thousand  Indians  had  come  in 
sight.  This  was  the  onty  point  at  which  we  could  see 
them,  for  the  place  where  they  showed  themselves 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  valley  on  the  bluff. 

I  looked  ahead  to  see  in  what  direction  the  column 
was  moving,  but  not  an  Indian  was  to  be  seen  except 
in  this  place.  When  we  were  tired  of  watching 
them,  I  gave  the  order  for  our  party  to  move  on, 
for  no  portion  of  the  Indian  phalanx  appeared  to 
come  near  the  trail  we  were  following.  For  half  an 
hour  longer  the  column  was  in  sight.  We  passed  near 
enough  to  the  opening  in  the  cliff  to  see  them  quite 
distinctly. 

Though  our  long  teams  and  horsemen  made  quite 
an  imposing  display,  the  Indians  did  not  appear  to 
notice  us,  or  even  to  know  that  we  were  in  existence, 
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They  inarched  in  solemn  procession,  and  I  did  not 
observe  that  one  of  the  savaires  turned  his  head. 

• 

'That  is  the  oddest  .-how  I  ever  saw,"  said  Xed, 
after  we  wen;  weary  of  watching  the  proee-<ion. 

«/  1 

'How  many  do  you  >uppo.-e  there  are  of  them, 
jud<ie?"  asked  Hal. 

'  A  thousand  Indians  are  a  irreat  many/' 

•/ 

'There  are  more  than  a  thousand  of  diem,  judge. 

I  was  goinir  to  >ay  live  thousand,"  a«ldrd  Hal. 

'  It'  we  should  count  all  we  have  seen,  I  .-hmild  say 
that  not  more  than  a  thousand  had  appeared." 

'At   lea-t   two  thousand,"  .-aid  Ned. 

'  I  think  not.  Kven  a  thousand  of  them  is  an 
appalling  number." 

'I  have  tiirured  it  up,  and  I  think  there  mu>t  be 
at  least  two  thousand,"  continued  Xed.  'If  there 
are  four  in  a  section,  and  the  <erti<»n-  are  ten  feet 
apart,  a  thousand  of  them  would  reach  about  half  a 
mile;  and  they  have  been  marching  alonir  there  for  a 
full  hour." 

'You  mu.-t  be  riirht,  Xed,  for  tiirures  won't  lie 
when  properly  treated." 

The  hny'.x  calculation  appeared  to  be  correct  :  but 

how  two  thou-and  Apache>  had  irot  together  I  could 
not  imaij-ine,  unless  they  were  on  the  eve  of  inaugu- 
rating a  general  war  a^ain-t  the  \\hite-.  Iiut  even  if 
they  were  massed  for  such  a  purpose,  they  could 
hardly  have  been  so  stupid  a^  to  make  this  \\ild 
region  their  rendezvous.  The  country  would  not 
feed  them,  ;md  (\n  \  could  not  operate  to  advantage 
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here,  for  no  other  party  so  large  as  mine  was  likely 
to  come  in  their  way. 

I  could  not  solve  the  problem.  The  panorama  of 
marching  Indians  was  a  reality  beyond  a  doubt. 
"\Vhile  my  reason  rebelled  at  the  idea  of  two  thousand 
Apaches  in  this  lonely  region,  Ned's  calculation,  what 
I  had  seen,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  party  had  seen, 
demonstrated  the  fact.  I  could  not  reason  it  out  of 
my  mind. 

It  seemed  very  strange  to  me,  and  contrary  to  all 
precedent  in  what  I  had  seen  of  Apache  strategy,  that 
they  should  show  themselves  as  they  had.  They  are 
more  like  snakes  than  any  other  human  beings  I  had 
ever  seen.  They  crawl  miles  upon  their  bellies  in 
order  to  take  their  victims  unawares.  They  conceal 
themselves  in  the  most  unexpected  places,  dropping 
down  from  the  cliffs  above,  or  springing  out  of  the 
ground,  upon  the  object  of  their  vengeance  or  plun- 
der. It  was  wholly  unlike  them  to  make  such  an 
exhibition  as  we  were  witnessing. 

o 

Of  course  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  a  probable 
conflict  with  these  diabolical  fiends,  for  I  can  find  no 
better  name  for  them.  It  describes  them  better  than 
any  other  phrase  that  I  can  think  of.  I  had  seen 
them  at  their  work  of  pillage,  plunder  and  death,  and 
I  knew  all  about  them.  As  the  case  looked  now,  I 
was  not  sorry  that  I  had  the  two  bronze  howitzers  in 

\j 

the   caravel.     Just  then   I  thought  I  should  rather 

O 

have  parted  with  a  dozen  more  horses  and  half  a  ton 
of  bacon  than  with  those  two  guns. 
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AVe  had  not  even  the  Rio  Gila  between  us  and  this 
larire  force  of  the  Indian-.  They  were  in  the  moun- 
tain.-; on  the  south  side  of  the  stream,  -where  we  were 
travelling,  and  they  miirht  ilock  out  upon  us  from  any 
of  the  canons  that  yawned  in  the  dill's  on  our  riirht. 
And  this  was  very  near  cur  halting  i>laee,  where  we 
intruded  to  >pend  a  month  or  two  in  M-aivh  of  the 
silver  mine.  It  \va<  not  a  plea-inir  prospect. 

'  We  can't  see  tin-  Indians  now,  hut  1  suppo>c  they 
are  marching  still,"  >aid  Ned,  a>  we  pa—ed  out  of 
si-'ht  of  the  opening.  'I  haven't  any  d»>ul»t  we  shall 
have  to  tiii'lit  that  army,  or  a  part  of  it  ;  have  you, 
jud-e  ?  " 

"I  hope  not." 

rl  think  it  would  be  better  if  there  were  not  so 
SO  many  of  them,"  added  I  lal. 

"  Some  of  the-e  Indian  tiirliler-  >ay  it  don't  make 
any  diilereiice  how  many  there  are:  that  they  can 
whip  all  that  can  stand  up  before  them,"  continued 
Ned. 

"That  mav  be  true  of  some  Indians:   for  in-tance, 

• 

such   a-  \ve   encountered  while  we  were   cro>.-inir  the 
caravel  over  the  (  'olorado." 

Hut  isn't  true  of  the  Apache.-."  -aid  Ned. 

Certainly  not  :  and  the  man  who  -peaks  lightly 
<>f  the  prowe-s  ,,f  the  Apachc-s  don't  know  tin  in,  or 
he  i>  a  In1.-! 

"Don't  lien  Cavendish  talk  in  that  way?"  a>ked 
Hal,  with  >oine  dilli-lence,  as  though  he  was  not  sure 
that  it  \\ould  do  to  «|ue>tioii  the  manner.-  or  the  action 


•• 
•• 
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of  the  Kentuckian,  who  had  certainly  won  a  great 
reputation  for  his  deeds  and  good  management,  and 
who  was  exceedingly  popular  with  every  member  of 
the  party,  Hal  only  excepted. 

'  Ben  don't  talk  in  that  way.  He  grants  the  won- 
derful skill,  ability  and  endurance  of  the  Apaches, 
though  he  does  not  consider  them  invincible,  as  Jerry 
Benson  does." 

'*  Some  of  the  party  said  he  looked  upon  the  Yumas 
with  contempt,"  added  Hal. 

"He  didn't  consider  them  worth  his  powder  and 
lead ;  and  he  was  right.  I  fired  my  gun,  and  at 
least  twenty  of  them  ran  away,  though  they  didn't 
see  me  at  all.  I  think  you  have  got  a  wrong  view 
of  the  Kentuckian,  Hal,  and  all  because  he  didn't 
-obey  your  orders  on  a  certain  occasion." 

<r  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that,  judge,"  pleaded  Hal. 

"  A  good  general  takes  counsel  of  the  experienced 
men  under  his  command ;  and  that  was  what  you 
ought  to  have  done  on  that  day.  With  a  man  of  his 
years  and  experience,  Hal,  you  were  too  overbearing. 
He  knew  where  the  Indians  were,  and  he  wanted  to 
show  you,  but  you  wouldn't  hear  him.  If  you  had 
listened  to  him,  and  consulted  with  him  he  would 
have  obeyed  you  every  time.  The  result  proved  that 
he  was  right  and  that  you  were  wrong.  The  Indians 
game  in  sight  just  where  he  said  they  were." 

rl  think  Ben  was  right  on  his  facts,  but  the  theory 
Was  all  wrong,"  answered  Hal,  mildly  ;  f  and  I  must 
say  he  has  behaved  remarkably  well  since  the  case  of 
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discipline.  If  a  man  is  in  command  ho  ouirht  to  be 
obeyed,  and  be  responsible  for  con.-e<|uences." 

'That  is  .-ill  very  pretty  :  but  I  should  have  had  to 
take  all  the  con>e«jueiici'<  of  a  failure  lur  appointing  a 
boy  to  command." 

"How  is  it  in  the  army  ?  " 

MYe  are  not  the  armv  to  beirin  with.   In  the  armv 

. 

they  educate  the  nllicrrs  for  year-  in  the  art  of  war. 
When  I  sent  you  oil'  that  day,  I  did  not  think  of 
irivin^  you  the  command,  in  the  -eii-e  you  use  the 
term.  When  a  party  LT«es  oil'  to  do  any  dillicult 
duty  they  put  their  head-  together,  and  become  a 
sort  of  democratic  organization,  in  which  tin1  al>le-t 
man  comes  out  the  leader.  I  suppose  lien  would 
obey  me  airain-t  his  own  judgment,  if  any  irreat  dis- 
a>ter  were  not  likelv  to  follow.  lint  I  often  irive 

i  * 

him,  Sile  Carter  and  Jerry  Iien>on  their  own  way. 
for  thev  have  -ren  more  of  Indians,  and  have  had  a 

• 

Avider  experience  of  thi-  kind  of  life  than  I  have  :  and 
I  have  seen  a  hundred  limes  more  of  it  than  you 
have." 

fl  understand  the  matter  better  now  than  I  did 
then,"  replied  Hal,  cominir  as  near  to  a  confc--ion  a- 
he  ever  did. 

I  had  hardly  lini-hed  my  review  of  the  allair  at 
Foil  Yuma  before  lien  Cavendish  and  Sile  Carter 
rode  back  to  our  position  in  the  line. 

Them  Injen-  i-  douhlin*  on  n-  :  "    -aid  Sile. 
I   could  not   Bee    it,  but   I   was  ready  to   hear  the 

veterans. 
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"1T7HAT  do  you  mean  by  doubling  on  us,  Sile?': 

Sile  Carter  looked  quite  serious  when  he  an- 
nounced his  interpretation  of  the  movements  of  the 
Indians.  Ben  Cavendish  appeared  to  be  as  cool, 
collected,  and  even  indifferent,  as  usual ;  but  his 
appearance  with  Sile  to  warn  me  spoke  for  itself. 
The  veterans  had  doubtless  come  to  a  conclusion  in 
regard  to  the  intentions  of  the  Apaches,  and  they  had 
come  to  advise  me  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
expedition. 

I  had  not  seen  the  Indians  or  heard  anything  of 
them  since  we  lost  sight  of  them  on  the  bluff,  where 
we  left  them  marching  in  solemn  stolidity.  I  could 
not  see  how  or  where  they  were  doubling  on  us ; 
and  I  so  expressed  myself  to  the  veterans. 

169 
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They  hain't  doubled  on  us  yet,  jedge  :  but  that's 
-what  they  are  is\\  ine   to  do,"  added  p>en,  positively. 
1  Kf  you  ride  on  ahead  a  piece  you  "will  see  the  whole 
on't." 

'I  halted  the  wairins  to  tell  you  how  things  were 

*-— ••  **  u 

in  front,"  added  Sile. 

"All  riirht  ;  I  will  ride  to  the  front,  and  see  how  it 
looks." 

1   had    been    BO   bu<v   lectiirmir   Hal    in   reirard   to 

»,  i 

handlinir  the   men   that  I   had  not  taken  much  noti 
of  the  country  throuirh  which  we  were  pa-.-imr.      It' 
I  had,  I  miirht   have  di.-c<>veivd   that  we  were  eominir 
to  the  point  di'^-ribcd  by  Don  Kanion  as  the  prubablo 

locution  of  the  >ilver  mine.      When  I  p:i>-ed  throuirh 

i 

this  region   Ix-ibn-    I   did  not   notice  the  peculiarity  - 

of  the  location  \\ith  a  view  to  identifying  it  airain. 

« 

When  l>on  Kanioii  dr-i-ribrd  it  tonic.  1  ivroirni/e.l 
the  plact-  ;it  once  a-  a  >i>ot  where  we  had  encamped 
for  the  niirlit.  I  was  to  make  >uiv  of  it  by  two 
Mivams  that  llowed  into  the  (iila  on  it-  left  bank, 
within  a  hundred  rod-  of  each  other.  At  the  month 
of  the  (ir-t  stream  there  wa>  a  pear-shaped  i>Iand, 
about  live  rods  lonir  at  its  irreate-l  diameter.  I 

v_i? 

could  not  fail  to  identify  the  place  when  we  came  to 
it.  1  had  seen  one  or  two  object-  which  I  remem- 
bered in  connection  with  the  camp  at  Two-Stream-, 
a-  it  was  called  in  my  diary.  I  was  not  vet  -lire 

•  •  « 

that    we   \\eiv   mar   the   two    Mreai,          J     could    not 

iiivthinir  in   the   immediate   vicinity  that    -ati-tied 

me  we  \veiv  near  our  resting-place.     l>ut  old  rle 
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had  been  with  us,  and  he  told  Sile  that  this  was  the 
approach  to  the  two  streams.  At  my  former  visit  I 
had  not  particularly  noticed  the  topography  of  the 
country  any  farther  than  I  have  mentioned  it.  With 
the  exception  of  the  two  streams  and  the  island,  the 
region  was  not  perceptibly  different  from  what  it  had 
been  since  we  left  the  Salinas  river. 

'  Don't  you  see  that  crest  of  hills?'  said  Ben, 
pointing  to  the  elevations  beyond  the  bluff. 

'  I  see  them ;  and  they  are  about  what  we  have 
been  seeing  for  several  days. 

"It  was  on  that  bluff  that  we  see  them  Injens," 
continued  Ben. 

:  Very  true,  but  that  was  some  miles  back." 

'  I  reckon  the  critters  is  somewhere  on  that  high 
ground,  jedge." 

'*  No  doubt  of  it ;  but  as  the  line  of  hills  bent  to  the 
southward  of  us,  and  as  the  Apaches  have  had  to 
cross  canons,  and  get  over  a  good  many  hard  places, 
I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  at  least  a  couple  of  miles 
behind  us." 

Them's  jest  my  sentiments,  jedge ;  but  they 
inouirht  not  be  behind  us  much  longer." 

*^--  t_? 

Ben  Cavendish  spoke  impressively,  and  I  was 
confident  that  he  and  Sile  had  discovered  a  real  peril 
in  our  path. 

We  hain't  got  no  time  to  fool,  jedge,"  added  Sile, 
with  a  great  deal  of  earnestness.  :cDo  you  know  the 
lay  of  the  land  ?  " 

:f  Only  in  a  very  general  way." 
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rl  cal'late  we'd  better  brimr  it  down  to  a  fine 
p'int.  The  river  bond>  round  here  in  a  rinir  almo-t. 

A 

1  Tain't  mnre'n  a  mile  over  the  hills  to  the  river  airain. 

i— 

If  we  foller  the  Gila,  it's  three  mile-." 

'AVc  camped  riirht  over  in  the  middle  of  that  bend 
the  last  time  we  was  here,"  said  Jerry,  who  had 
come  back  to  join  us  in  the  conference.  'The  two 
Mream>  and  the  island  are  over  there." 

'Then,  that  is  the  place  where  we  >hall  camp  for 
two  months,  or  thereaboir 

Jerry  had  identified  the  Two-Streams  camp,   and 
I  was   sati.-lied   that  he  was   riirht.      We  were   within 

• 

M  short  distance  of  our  destination. 

We  may  a>  well  LTO  alonir  and  get  in  camp  there." 

'I  don't  reckon  that's  the  b«--t  way,"  int«-rpo-ed 
T)en.  "1'ou  kin  let  the  head  of  the  line  iv-t  till  we 
come  up  with  it.  When  ymi  n'it  a  little  further  on, 
you  can  -<•<•  the  lay  (tt'lhe  land  better,  jedi: 

'All    riirht,  lien:   we  will  iro  ahead   and  see  where 

*.  '  '  tj 


we  art.'." 


The  Kcntuckian  led  the  wav,  and  wo  followed.  Silo 

i 

riding  at  my  side.  I  judired  tVom  the  e(»ncert  of 
action  anu/nir  them  that  the  three  veterans  had  talked 
the  matter  over  together  and  an'rccd  ujion  what  was 
br-t  to  be  done.  Iitit  I  bewail  to  recall  >oine  of  the 
landmark-;  I  had  seen  before,  though  evcrytlii 
looked  <|iii1e  different  at  thi>  season,  with  a  full  river 
and  the  valley  covered  with  luxuriant  grass  and  foli- 
age around  us.  Much  of  the  earth  which  was  cov- 
cred  with  water  now  wa>  bare  before. 
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TVe  cal'late  that  them  Injens  is  hurryin'  on,  and 
that  they  mean  to  take  us  at  this  next  camp  ;  and  they 
couldn't  find  a  better  place  to  give  us  fits  if  they 
looked  over  all  the  country  between  the  Rocky  and 
the  Coast  Mountains. ' 

:  That  depends  a  great  deal  upon  how  we  locate 
our  camp.  If  I  remember  right,  there  is  no  way  to 
get  down  from  that  plateau  near  the  two-river 
camp." 

r  Tain't  very  near,  but  there  is  a  place,  and  I  cal'- 
late them  Injens  knows  where  it  is  jest  as  well  as 
they  know  how  to  steal  a  hoss, '  replied  Sile,  warm- 
ly. We  want  to  strike  that  spot  afore  the  cut- 
throats git  there ;  and  we  hain't  got  much  time  to 
spare." 

:*  All  right,  Sile ;    if  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  go 
there  we  will  go ;    but  I  want  to  look  the  ground 


over.' 


That's  right,  jedge  ;    look  it  over." 
"If  we  have  to  fight  two  thousand  Indians,  Sile, 
we    want    to    be   in  position   to   do   it   to   the   best 
advantage." 

o 

Sile  reined  in  his  horse  and  looked  at  me  with 
astonishment. 

'How  many,  jedge?'  he  asked,  and  I  saw  then 
that  there  was  a  smile  of  mischief  on  his  wrinkled 
face. 

r  Two  thousand ;  Ned  Brown  estimated  the  num- 
ber, and  that's  what  they  make  it  out  to  be." 

"Two  thousand!'    exclaimed  Sile.      "  Why,  bless 
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your  heart,  jedire,  there  ain't  more'n  a  hundred  on 
'em,  if  there  is  that." 

'  J)idift  you  see  them  marching  l>y  that  opening  in 
the  Muff  for  more  than  an  hour,  Sil» 

"Of  course',  I  seen  'em:  and  Hen  Cavendish  and 
me  lauirhed  at  'em.  Ta<-lie>  don't  show  tlieir>cl\cs 

i 

unless  they  can  make  suutliiii  l»y  it." 

That    was    what   Bothered  the   l>ovs   and   me  —  it 

i 

was  so  unlike  the  Apaches  to  show  tliem-elve-." 

'  Well,  jedife,  they  meant  to  skcer  Us  to  death; 
and  they  expert  we'll  i:ive  iii  now  a-  8OOD  a-  we  see 
'em.  They  are  cumin'  artcr  us:  that  circus  they 
showed  us  is  as  sure  a  siirn  as  a  rin-jr  round  the  moon  : 

t 

and  I  cal'late  they  fixed  on  this  place  ahead  tor  the 
strike/' 

'What  do  yon  mean  l>y  that  circus;  and  why  did 
you  and  I>en  latiirh  at  it  ?  ' 

That  wa>  nothin'  on  airth  out  a  trick.  They  kept 
marchhf  the  same  lujeiis  afore  us  all  the  time  :  and  I 
cal'lalc  every  one  on  Vm  showed  hi-self  ['mm  twenty 
to  forty  times.  That's  the  hull  on't.  jcdire.  MS  sure 
as  vou  was  horn,  and  I  was  l>orn  afore  YOU  was." 

«  • 

'  I  thought  it  niiirht  lie  some  sort  of  a  stratagem." 

>^  « 

l)en   says  he's    seen  'em    do  that  soil  of  thinir   he- 

• 

fore.      Here  we  he,  jcdire,  at  the  head  of  the  line." 

The  river  winds  clean  round  three  mile-."  -aid 
Jerry.  '  1  >o  yon  see  that  bluff  stickin'  out  into  the 
flat?" 

'I  remember  thai  hill,  for  T  took  particular  notice 

of   it    when  we  were  leaving  the  Two-Stream^  camp." 
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"  It  is  cut  off  from  the  high  ground  by  a  deep  cut, 
what  you  call  a  canon." 

"I  call  it  a  canon  (can-yon),  Jerry." 

"Well,  there  it  is,  jedge,  without  no  callin',"  added 
Jerry,  nettled  at  my  correction  of  his  pronunciation. 

"  The  canon  divides  that  hill  out  on  the  flat,  with 
the  sides  chopped  off  till  they  are  right  up  and  down, 
from  the  string  o'  hills." 

"  I  see  how  it  is,  though  I  knew  nothing  of  its  for- 
mation before." 

"  One  o'  them  streams  runs  right  along  over  here," 
continued  Jerry,  pointing  to  the  plateau,  the  bluff  of 
which  was  here  about  parallel  with  the  course  of  the 
river, 

:r  I  can  see  just  where  it  is  by  the  bushes  that  grow 
upon  its  banks." 

"That's  Castle  Hill  — the  round  hill  with  the 
bluffs  on  the  flat,"  added  Ben.  They  say  it  looks 
like  a  castle  ;  but  I  never  see  no  castle,  and  I  dunno' 
whether  it  do  or  not." 

'  It  certainly  looks  so  from  this  point." 

:  That  stream  what  you  see  runs  over  to  the  canyon 
that  divides  Castle  Hill  from  the  string  of  hills  them 

i — ' 

Injens  is  on.     Then  it  follers  all  round  the  hill,  and 

strikes  into  the  old  bed  jest  afore  it  gits  to  the  river." 

Then  it  does  not  run  through  the  canon  ?  "  asked 

C? 

Ned,  who  had  watched  the  description  very  closely. 
"It  do  not,"  answered  Jerry.        I  guess  some  o'  the 

^  O 

water  goes  through  that  way  when  it's  very  damp, 
but  the  most  on't   follers  the  stream  round  the  kill,. 
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I  guess  it  used  to  run  through  the  canyon,  hut  when 
it  got  stopt  up,  the  water  made  a  ne\v  track  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  I  only  guess  so,  for  I  don't  know 
nothin'  at  all  about  it.  The  upshot  of  the  hull  on't 
is  that  there  i<  a  place  win-re  the  brook  turns  oil'  at 
the  mouth  of  the  canyon  where  you  can  git  on  the 
high  ground  ;  and  that's  where  them  Injuns  will  eome 
down  to-niirht." 

I 

The  -tring  <>'  hills  run-  dean  to  the  Gila  river. 
The  Injens  will  follow  the  hills  and  get  in  right  over 
our  head>  when  we  -rt  down  in  the  eamp.  They  ean 
heave  rock-  over  on  to  us,"  added  Sil.  . 

The   only   way   to  git    round  thi-   Mring  of  hills, 
when  you  .-trike   the  mouth   of  this   fu-t   -nvam,  i-  to 
take  to  the  water,  and   ford   it    for  a  hund'ed  rod-,' 
>aid  I»en. 

'Can  we  crosfl  tin-  -tn-ain  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  canon  with  the  wairon-.  and  can  we  get  them 
upon  the  high  ground'.' ' 

fl  reckon  we  can,  but  it  will  be  a  tight  pull," 
replied  lien.  • 

I  irave   the   order  to  m«'Ve   for  the   rear   of  (';i-tle 

* 

Hill,  and  the  head  of  the  column  struck  acro-s  the 
Hat.  In  a  short  time  we  reached  the  >tivam  that 
flowed  almo>t  entirely  around  Ca>tle  Hill.  I  called 
it  Lower  Kiver,  to  di>tingui>h  it  from  Upper  Kiver, 
which  flowed  at  the  foot  of  the  >tring  of  hills,  on  tin- 
top  of  which  was  the  plateau.  lioth  were  big  enough 
to  be  < -ailed  ri\ci>,  though  the  water  was  only  from 
two  to  four  feel  deep. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  RIVER.  —  THE  FORD. — THE  HILL  BE- 
YOND IT.  —  A  SCOUTING  PARTY.  —  AN  ALARM.  —  TO  THE 
RESCUE.  —  OVERLOOKING  THE  FLAT.  —  THE  FIRING  RE- 
NEWED. —  THE  FIELD  OF  ACTION.  —  ALL  OUR  OWN  WAY. 
—  A  HEAVY  REPORT.  —  MORE  STRATEGY. --THE  ORDER 
TO  MOVE.  -  -  WITHOUT  A  RIDER.  —  JERRY  MISSING. 

T  OWER  River  was  a  larger  stream  than  I  supposed 
4^  before  we  reached  it.  We  followed  it,  with  a 
sharp  hill  on  our  right,  though  it  was  not  half  the 
height  of  Castle  Hill.  It  was  about  noon  when  we 

t*-3 

reached  the  junction  of  the  river  with  the  carion. 
Then  I  saw  that  the  stream  ran  between  the  hill  on 
our  right  and  the  chain  of  hills  which  had  been  on 
our  right  for  several  days. 

At  this  point  we  had  to  ford  the  river,  which  was 
about  four  feet  deep  at  the  only  place  where  we  could 
cross  it,  and  strike  a  passable  trail  on  the  other  side. 
The  chain  of  hills  with  the  plateau  on  the  top  of  it 
had  fallen  oft'  in  height  a  orcat  deal ;  and  the  elevated 

o  O 

land  came  to  a  sudden  stop  at  the  Gila. 

But  the  ascent  on  the  other  side  of  Lower  River 
was  very  steep  for  the  passage  of  the  wagons,  and  I 

177 
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had  some  doul>ts  whether  the  horse<  would  be  able  to 
take  tlieni  up,  especially  the  caravel.  At  any  rate  we 
could  occupy  the  hi-'h  ground,  and  thus  prevent  the 

Indian-  from  obtaining  auv  advantage  over  us. 

>        . 

Before   we  iicd  the  lord,   Sile  Carter  had  sent  Jl 

half-dozen  of  our  be-t  men,  including  .Jerry  and   Hen 

» 

Caveiidi>h,  to  the  plateau  to  reconnoitre,  for  it  mu-t 
lie  nearly  time  for  the  Apacho  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance Munewhere  in  the  vicinity.  I  had  no  doubt  the 

« 

enemy  had  ,-couts.  in  position  to  watch  what  we  were 
doinir  and  where  we  went.  It  >ccined  to  me  ijiiite 
probable  that  they  would  interfere  to  prevent  our 
irettini:-  PO.--C  — ion  of  the  hiirh  ground. 

I  rode  Up  the  Meep  incline  oil  the  other  side  of  the 
ford  ill  order  to  find  the  be>t  road  for  the  caravel.  I 
found  a  practicable,  though  dillicult  patli,  by  keeping 
near  the  canon  for  >ome  distance  and  then  a-ceiid'uiir 
the  hill  in  an  angular  direction.  1  told  Hal  and  Ned 

^j 

to  dismount  and  >et  up  some  mark>  to  n'liide  the 
teamsters. 

While   they  were  doinir  so,  and  were  holdinir  their 

• 

ln»rse>,  Ave  heard  >e\eral  shots,  whieh  appeared  to 
come  from  the  plateau  beyond  us.  This  wa>  just 
\\liat  I  anticipated.  The  six  men  sent  out  had 
encountered  tin-  Indians,  and  the  Apaches  were  not 
to  he  trilled  with. 

'Mount   your   h<»r-e>.  boy-  !    Xever  mind   the  road 


now  ! 


Hal   and   Ned   ru-hcd  to  the  spot  where  I  Avas  and 
spraiiir  lightly  into  their  saddles.     Doth  of  them  were 
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excited,  and  they  bounded  off  and  up  the  steep  which 
led  to  the  higher  plateau.  I  was  not  disposed  to 
detain  them,  though  I  had  something  more  to  do 

o  ~ 

before  I  could  go  myself.  I  rode  down  to  the  ford, 
and  called  all  the  hunters  and  vaqueros  that  were 
mounted,  and  told  them  to  follow  me.  They  obeyed 
with  alacrity,  and  I  put  Wildcat  to  his  best  speed. 

Sile  Carter  soon  came  up  with  me.  He  was  ex- 
amining his  double-barrelled  gun  as  he  rode,  and  I 
saw  that  he  regarded  the  alarm  as  far  more  serious 
than  such  occasions  had  ordinarily  been.  When  his 
gun  was  in  satisfactory  condition,  he  slung  it  back  on 
his  shoulders,  and  urged  his  horse  to  greater  speed, 
for  he  was  falling  behind  me. 

o 

:f  Is  it  possible  that  there  are  any  Indians  on  the 
flat  below,  Sile  ? '  I  put  this  question  to  him  when  it 
occurred  to  me  that  a  portion  of  the  enemy  might 
have  been  sent  below  to  attack  us  in  that  direction. 

'  I  don't  b'lieve  any  on  'em's  down  there ;  cause 
why  ?  I  don't  see  how  on  airth  the}7  could  have  got 
down,"  replied  Sile;  but  I  saw  that  he  looked  not  a 
little  anxious.  r  I  have  kept  my  eyes  peeled  all  the 
time  the  last  three  days,  and  I  ain't  seen  a  single 
place  where  they  could  have  got  down." 

We  have  seen  no  end  of  canons  in  the  rocks,  and 
they  may  have  come  out  of  some  of  these.  They  may 
have  found  a  wav  to  make  the  descent  into  the  canons 

*/ 

somewhere  in  the  interior." 

That's  so,  jedge,  as  sure  as  you  live  and  I  live ; 
and  I've  lived  longer  than  you  have.  We  ain't  left 
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nothin'  but  peons  and  cow-boys  to  look  out  for  the 

wairons  and  bosses." 

<— 

I  concluded  to  -end  I'uck   Svke*  and  four  others 

• 

back  to  iruard  the  cam}).  lUit  coining  at  tlii-  moment 
In  a  projection  in  the  dill'  on  the  ri^ht,  from  "which  a 
full  view  of  tin-  f<>rd  could  be  obtained,  I  in>tructcd 
Buck  and  the  nieu  detailed  to  serve  with  him  on  thi- 
point  to  remain  here.  No  Indian  could  approach  the 
ford  without  beiiiLT  seen  l»v  them  :  and  thev  would  be 

u  • 

within  supporting  di-tance  if  we  needed  their  assist- 
ance. 

I  still   made   one  of  eiirht   men  on  tin-  wav  to  vein- 

• 

force  lieu  ( 'avendi-h.  Since  the  lir-t  -hots  which 
had  attracted  our  attention  we  had  heard  no  more 
lirinir.  We  rode  about  half  a  mile.  I  could  see 
nothing  of  our  own  men,  «>r  of  the  cnemv.  I  found 

<  • 

that  what  had  looked  like  a  j)!atcau  from  below  wa- 
veryniiieh  broken  up,  and  there  were  plenty  of  roek< 
scattere.l  about  on  the  plain.  There  was  >ome  wood 
and  many  bu^h- 

A>  we  advaneed,  the  tiriiiLT  wa-  -uddenly  rcnewecl. 
Our  men  now  tired  ahno.-t  continuously.  It  was 
probable  that  the  Indian-  had  fallen  back  at  the  fir-t 
tire,  and  had  rallied  for  the  attack.  We  had  irone  but 
a  -hort  distance  farther  before  several  arrows  dropped 
near  us. 

Ihiland  \e«l  were  ahead  of  us  still,  and  I  could  see 
nothing  of  them.  F  hoped  they  would  u-e  oi-diuarv  <li>- 

I  .  -  • 

en-lion  in  taking  care  of  themselves,  though  1  hardly 
expected  thi-  nf  Hal,  if  lie  -'ot  separated  from  Ned. 
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"  I  see  how  'tis,  jedge,"  said  Sile,  checking  his 
horse.  'Ben  is  over  in  yonder.  I  guess  Ben's  got 
'em  in  a  tight  place." 

So  it  seemed  to  me.  On  our  right  was  a  mass  of 
rock,  extending  out  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  On 
the  left  was  a  collection  of  bowlders,  of  the  size  of  a 
big  elephant,  for  each  of  them  looked  something  like 
this  animal.  Our  men  were  behind  them,  for  Ben 
Cavendish  was  a  prudent  general,  and  was  not 
ashamed  to  fight  behind  a  breastwork  of  any  sort  that 
he  could  find. 

AVe  rode  over  to  the  friendly  shelter  of  these  rocks. 
From  behind  them  our  men  were  picking  oif  the 
Indians  as  fast  as  one  of  them  showed  his  head.  TTe 
left  our  horses  in  a  secure  place  where  we  could 
regain  them  when  needed.  Between  -us  and  the 

o 

ledge  of  rocks  near  the  bluff  was  an  open  way, 
through  which  the  Apaches  had  doubtless  intended  to 
pass ;  but  that  was  now  impossible,  for  the  opening 
was  covered  bv  our  marksmen. 

i/ 

Hal  and  Xed  fell  to  the  work  assigned  to  them  with 

O 

a  zeal  which  was  likely  to  be  very  damaging  to  the 
enemy.  The  Apaches  had  no  such  cover  as  that  Ben 
Cavendish  had  chosen  for  his  party.  They  could  not 
stand  up  under  the  fire  of  the  hunters,  but  they  made 
frequent  dashes  as  though  they  meant  to  end  the 
skirmish  in  a  hand  to  hand  encounter. 

The  boys  and  myself  were  behind  a  bowlder  which 
was  in  su<rar-loaf  form  in  front.  Behind  it  was 

*^, 

another  rock  in  contact  with  it,  but  not  more  than 
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half  as  hi<_rh.  Xed  had  climbed  upon  tlio  lower  ele- 
vation, and  was  watching  hU  opportunity  over  the 
top  oftlie  higher  one.  Hal  wa-  at  one  >ide  and  I  was 
ut  the  other. 

Every  time  the  enemy  ru-hed  forward,  one  or  more 
of  their  number  dropped,  and  the  iv>t  ru>hed  hack, 
bearing  their  wounded  with  them.  It  \\a>  a  monoto- 
nous >ort  of  an  enirairement ,  though  it  -reined  to 
have  its  excitement  to  the  hunters  and  the  bovs.  I 

D 

did  not  think  the  Apaches  would  >tand  it  a  irreat 
while,  for  they  were  Ljvttinir  the  wor>t  of  it.  They 
•were  lo>inir  tlieir  men,  while  >o  far  not  one  of  our^ 
had  been  hit  either  l»y  an  arrow  or  a  musket-ball. 
Tin-  Indians  wen-  i>ro\ided  with  old  tlint-loek 
iiiu>k«'t>  in  small  numbers,  and  thev  were  not 

• 

cil'eetive   ai;-aiii-t    tlu«   lir>t  -ela-s  weapon>  in  the  hands 

of  the  expeditionists. 

'  How  many  do  you  think  there  are  of  them,  Xed  ?  "' 
He  had  the  mo.-t  >iii'htlv  iilace,  and  he  had  the  be-t 

i        i 

chance  to  estimate  the  numlier  ot'the  toe. 

fl   don't    think   that    more   than   tiftv   have   shown 

• 

them-elves  at  once,"  replied  Ned.  '  We  are  having 
it  all  our  own  way,  and  there  won't  be  as  many  of 
them  a-  fifty  much  longer.'' 

"Can  vou  see  where  thev  are  DOW?*5 

*  • 

'No,  >ir:   they  run   back  and    conceal    them>eh'- 
iii-  the  lui-lp  I  can't   see  a  .-in-le  one  of  them 


now.' 


I    walked   over   to    the    portion  \\here    >ilc  Carter 
>    <>n    the    ln.ikout    for   the   head  of  an    Indian.      I 
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spoke  to  him,  but  he  did  not  take  his  eye  off  the  spot 
where  the  last  of  the  enemy  had  disappeared.  lie 
had  tired  but  once,  yet  I  was  morally  certain  that  an 
Apache  had  bit  the  dust  when  his  gun  Avent  off. 

This  is  getting  to  be  dull  music,  Sile." 
f  It  is  kinder  quiet  jest  at  this  minute,"  replied  he, 
with  his  eye  still  fixed  on  the  position  of  the  enemy. 
f  I  don't  like  this  way  of  doing  it." 

What  more  can  we  do,  jedge?" 
!tl  am  not  sure  that  the  Indians  are  not  fooling  us, 
Sile." 

What  do  you  mean,  jedge ?':  demanded  Sile, 
with  a  start,  though  he  did  not  divert  his  gaze  from 
the  bushes. 

When  you  can't  see  the  enemy,  you  don't  know 
where  they  are.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  rascals  are 
not  coming  out  again.  It  won't  take  them  long  to 
find  out  that  this  is  a  losing  <rame  to  them." 

o    *+_s 

At  that  instant  we  heard  a  heavy  report  off  to  the 
left  of  us,  that  is,  back  from  the  river.  It  had  oc- 
curred to  me  that  there  might  be  a  passage  to  our 
present  rear  in  this  direction. 

'  That's  Jerry  Benson's  rifle  ! '  exclaimed  Sile,  ap- 
parently perplexed  to  explaini  how  the  report  should 
come  from  that  direction.  '  I  guess  Jerry  went  over 
there  to  look  out  for  the  Injens,  and  found  some." 

r  But  that  looks  bad,  Sile.  Where  is  Ben  Caven- 
dish ?  " 

I  did  not  like  the  appearance  of  thing*  at  all ;  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Kentuckian,  who  was  fiijht- 

'  ^j 
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ing  this  battle,  was  deceived  in  regard  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  enemy.  It  wa^  not  like  tlie  Apaehes  to 
rush  before  our  gun-  and  thru  retreat,  a-  they  had 
been  doing.  I  could  not  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  they 
were  doing  this  thing  to  hold  our  force  where  it  wa- 
while  they  opened  another  way  to  rearli  our  hor- 
and  wagon-.  Hut  1  had  not  any  more  than  got  the 
thought  through  my  head  before  lien  Cavendi-h 
stalked  up  to  our  position. 

'Straddle   your  ho--r-.  boys;   there   notliin'  more 

to  do  hyer."  -aid   he,  in  hi-  cool,   indifferent   tone-. 

'The   Injens    is    try  in'   to   git    round   u-.      Hut  it  will 

take   them   an   hour  to  uit  to  the  lord,  and  we  kin  irit 

there   in  live  minute-.      N«>  hurry,  hut  it',-  time  to  l.e 

i 


movin' 


I    wa-   ii'lad  to   see   that    IVn   had  anticipated  my 

tliou^hts.   and    taken    care     to    k«-.-p    him.-elf   j)o-ii-«l 

in    regard    to    the    position    and    nio\finent-    of     the 

i 

enemy.  IMy  eonli.leiiee  in  him  wa-  fully  >u>laiin-d. 
AVe  -jiranif  into  the  lui-lie-  in  the  rear  of  our  posi- 
tion, and  mounted  the  hor.-e-.  One  hor.-e  appeared 
to  have  no  rider. 

"Who.-e  horse  i-  that?" 

I  was   not    near  enough  to  the  animal  to  determine 

« 

who-e  it    was.     It  indicated  that  one  of  our  men  was 

wandering  about  the  field  of  the  .-kirmi.-h. 

"That's  Jerry?s  hoss,"  said  sile  Carter.  "  Why 
ain't  he  with  the  re-t  on  u- ': ' 

\Ve  waited  as  Ion--  as  it  was  })rudent  to  May,  but 
tb-rrv  did  not  come. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

FEARS  IN  REGARD  TO  JERRY  BENSQN. — BEN  CAVENDISH 
SELECTS  A  SEARCHING  PARTY. -- DANGEROUS  DUTY  FOR 
BOYS.  —  SOMETHING  ABOUT  LEADERS. — OUR  PARTY. — 
OMINOUS  SHOTS.  —  A  SUDDEN  HALT. --A  LOOK  ON  THE 
FLAT.  —  A  DEAD  SHOT.  —  OTHER  SUFFERERS. — WHAT  I 
SAW. 

TT7E  looked  at  one  another  with  something  like 
dismay  when  we  realized  that  Jerry  was  miss- 
ing. But  it  was  possible,  and  even  probable,  that 
he  was  safe,  for  he  Avas  a  zealous  Indian  fighter,  and 
he  might  be  following  the  enemy  to  obtain  accurate 
information  in  regard  to  their  movements. 

r  I  was  going  out  in  the  direction  of  the  hills  to 
look  after  the  Injens,  but  Jerry  wanted  to  go,  and 
stuck  to  it  so  hard  that  I  gin  it  up  and  let  him  go," 
said  Ben  Cavendish.  T I  hope  nothin's  happened  to 
him." 

r  Did  you  see  him  again  after  you  sent  him  away  ? ' 

'Xever  sot  eyes  on  him  agin." 

I  was  greatly  alarmed,  for  I  feared  that  he  had 
been  captured  by  the  Apaches,  which  I  regarded  as  a 
hundred  times  worse  than  being  shot  dead  on  the 

185 
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field,  but  I  was  not  quite  willing  to  believe  that  Jerry 
would  allow  himself  to  !•••  taken  ali\e. 

rl  reckon  we  hain't  got  11°  time  to  lose,"  added 

Ben.  We  ouirht  to  be  in  a  good  po-ition  and  have 
things  fixed  afore  them  Indian-  git  over  to  the  ford." 

'AVhatevcr  happen-,  I  -hall  not  allow  Jerry  to  be 
abandoned  as  long  a-  tin-re  i>  a  po--ibility  of  doing 
anything  for  him." 

f  Good,  jcdge  !  I  reckon  you  was  born  in  old  Kain- 
tuck  ;  or  ef  you  wan't,  you  ought  to  have  been.  I 
like  the  cap'n  that  .-tand-  by  his  men  ;  and  I  thought 
a  heap  of  Jerry  be-ide-."  -aid  lien,  with  enthu.-iasin. 

'We  have  no  time  for  compliments.  What  >hall 
we  do?  Thai'.-  the  <|iie-tion." 

fl  reckon  We'd  better  divide,"  replied  lien.  '  I'll 
take  Ibur  of  the  >prye-t  of  the  men,  and  go  and  look 
arter  Jerry.  Sile,  with  the  n-t  on  you,  .-hall  git  to 
the  ford  as  rjuiek  a-  nvation  will  let  you.  Take  in 
the  men  you  left  on  the  blnlV.  Sile.  You  hain't  go< 
no  more  use  for  them  out  there." 

'Pick  your  men  quiek,  Hen." 

TI  want  Xed  for  one,"  added  the  Kentuckian. 

'Xed  !   Why,  he's  nothing  but  a  boy  !  ' 

f  So  much  the  better.  lie'-  young  and  >pry  :  and 
I'd  like  three  more  je-t  like  him." 

'  A-k  lien  to  take  me,"  .-aid  Hal,  earne.-tly,  to  his 
companion. 

'Hal  is  another  je-t  like  me,"  added  Xed,  to  the 
Kentuckian, 

"So   he   i>,  .-diiny;   but    he  ain't   quite  BO  .-leady  as 
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you  he.     Howsomdever,  I'll  take  him  ef  you  say  so, 
Ned." 

"  Thank  you,  Ben ;  I  will  do  rny  best  for  you," 
said  Hal,  delighted  with  the  chance  to  engage  in  the 
dangerous  service. 

o 

:f  Jake's  my  next  man,"  added  Ben.  'Bridge  will 
do  for  the  last  one.  I  reckon  I've  got  the  best  ones 
for  my  work." 

Some  of  the  hunters  called  Emile  Pont,  "Pong," 
and  some  interpreted  the  word  and  called  him 
"Bridge."  He  answered  equally  well  to  all  these 
names.  I  was  not  pleased  with  the  idea  of  the  boys 
taking  part  in  Ben's  enterprise ;  but  as  they  were 
suited  to  his  purpose,  I  could  not  refuse  to  let  them 
go.  I  was  too  heavy  myself  to  make  one  of  this 
select  party ;  and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
chance  to  let  Hal  redeem  his  character,  especially  as 
he  manifested  a  most  excellent  spirit.  I  was  glad  to 
have  this  assurance  that  the  Kentuckian  bore  him  no 
ill-will  on  account  of  the  affair  near  Fort  Yuma. 

I  had  long  since  found  that  the  men  worked  better 
and  fought  better  when  led  by  one  of  their  own  style 
and  manner.  They  were  a  little  inclined  to  think  I 
put  on  airs  if  I  took  the  immediate  direction  in  an 
affair  like  the  present.  Besides  I  thought  men  like 
Ben  Cavendish  and  Sile  Carter  were  more  competent 
for  just  this  kind  of  business  than  I  was.  I  reserved 
the  right,  therefore,  to  veto  their  orders,  and  to  take 
the  command  myself  at  any  time,  but  I  gave  the  lead 
to  these  men.  Jerry  was  a  better  follower  than 
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leader,  for  his  opinions  were  too  strong  at  times,  so 
that  they  made  him  unreasonable. 

Ben  Cavendish  did  not  lose  a  moment  after  he  had 
selected  his  party.  IK*  da-hed  oil'  at  a  gallop,  fol- 
lowed by  his  men,  towards  the  hills  to  the  south  of 
u-.  In  a  moment  they  had  di-appeaivd  behind  the 
rocks.  I  hardly  expected  to  see  tlieman'ain  that  day, 
if  it  should  prove  that  .Jerry  had  been  raptured  by 
the  Apacht  3.  I  believed  Dm  would  find  him  if  he 
was  >till  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

Silo  Carter  was  no  more  inclined  than  IVn  to  delay, 
though  he  wa-  verv  anxinus  in  regard  to  the  late  of 

o  • 

Jerry,  who  had  been  hi-  friend  for  many  years  before 
I  knew  either  of  them.      Like  Jerrv  he   was  a   man 

i 

well    alonir    in    year-,  though    hi-    power-  of  body  or 
mind  did  not  seem  to  be  impaired. 

"  ( 'oine  alonir,  boys!'  .-houted  he  as  snnii  as  \\c\\ 
and  his  party  were  well  oil'.  '  I  g\lQ8S  we  .-hall  have 
some  mu-ie  afore  ni^ht.'' 

lie  put  hi-  heel-  tu  the  tlank-  of  hi-  .-pirited  lmr~  . 
and  wr  followed  him  at  a  breakneck  irallop.  I  had 
the  fa-te-t  horse  in  the  party,  with  the  exception  of 
Giant,  and  I  placed  him  at  my  .-ide. 

What  do  you  suppo-e  ha-  become  o!' Jerry,  Sile  ?  " 

'I'm   a  tea  red  he  irot  into  trouble.      I  li-  rheuniali-' 

bothered   him    this   nioruinir,  and    I    don't   b'lieve   he 

uld  u-e  hi-  pin-  a-  well  a-  a  feller  ou^ht  to  that 
tiuhl-  or  plays  a  -,-iin,-  with  Tache-."  rejiiied  Sile, 

akinir  his  head  a>  he  looked  at  me  to  >ee  if  I  had 
any  opinion  to  -ive  on  the  .subject. 
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'  The  Indians  must  have  been  close  by  him  when 
he  started  out,  for  I  was  talking  with  the  boys  about 
their  movements  when  they  did  not  come  out  any 


more.' 


fl  know  Jerry  got  a  shot  at  'era,  for  I  am  sartain 
sure  that  was  a  speech  from  his  blunderbuss  I  heard ; 
for  Jerry  don't  waste  no  powder  and  lead." 

'Then  you  think  he  has  been  taken  by  the 
Indians  ? ' 

:tl'm  afeerd  that's  what  it's  come  to,"  added  Sile, 
looking  me  full  in  the  face. 

'*  I  hope  not ;  Jerry  wouldn't  let  the  Apaches  take 
him  while  there  is  anything  left  of  him." 

:t  Creation!  What's  that?':  exclaimed  Sile,  as  we 
heard  the  reports  of  several  pieces. 

The  sound  came  from  directly  ahead.  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  the  Indians  had  closed  in  on  the  ford,  and 
surrounded  the  wagons,  and  the  few  men  we  had  left 
there  ?  I  was  startled  at  the  very  thought.  Sile  was 
never  knocked  out  of  his  play  by  anything  unex- 
pected, or  by  his  fears  or  his  feelings.  He  spurred 
up  his  horse,  and  we  all  increased  our  speed  with 
him. 

r  I  guess  them  shots  was  fired  by  the  men  we  left 
on  the  bluff,"  added  Sile.  '  If  that's  so,  I  guess 
we're  all  right." 

'*  But  they  may  have  seen  the  Indians  coming  up 
from  the  southward.  According  to  Ben  Cavendish, 

i j 

they  had   to  make  a  big  sweep   before  they  could 
reach  the  ford,  and  it  is  not  time  for  them  in  that 
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direction.     I  think  you  arc  right ;  and  there  must  bo 

Apaches  <lo\vn  on  the  Hat." 

'I  guess  that's  what  the  mutter,"  said  Sile,  strain- 
ing hi>  eve-  to  get  :i  view  of  tile  Mtliatioil.  'But 
'twon't  take  lonir  to  see  what  the  matter  i- 

In  a  few  minutes  more  we  discovered  the  men  Ave 
had  left  on  the  projecting  Mull'.  They  were  lying 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  looking  intently 
down  upon  the  Hat.  IV— iMy  we  were  a  ijuarter  of 
a  mile  from  them.  lUit  I  wa-  satisfied  that  none  of 
the  enemy  had  reached  the  ford  from  the  Hat. 

"Haiti" 

I   irave   this  order,  and   reined  in  mv  horse.      Sile 

* 

and  the  <>ther>  obeyed  promptly.  We  dismounted, 
and  leaving  the  hor-c-  in  charge  of  a  couple  of 
vaijiiero-,  we  walked  .-tealthily  to  the  blull'.  AVe 
crawled  the  la>t  part  of  the  way  in  Apache  fashion, 
so  that  we  need  not  l>e  seen  l»v  the  enemv  on  the 

** 

flat,  for  the  tirinir  of  \\uck  Sykes*  })art\'  indicated  that 
there  were  Indians  there. 

It  was  not  possible  to  gel  to  the  ford  without  CPOfi  - 
in;:  an  open  place  on  the  tlat,  which  was  commanded 
l>y  the  })rojectinij-  Mu!f,  in  possession  of  our  men. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  the  Indians  had  fallen  hack 
uhen  lUiek's  party  tin-d.  The  fact  that  we  heard 
no  >hots  >incc  the  lir>t  a»nred  me  this  was  the  fact. 

If  the  Indians  had  heen  within  ritle  ran^e  of  the 
jir^jeetin^  lilntr,  they  mn>t  ha\c  heen  .-.i>ine\\-heiv 
near  the  >)»ot  \\here  I  ordered  the  halt .  I  thought 
we  could  help  out  the  work  he-gun  by  Duck  Sykcs. 
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Sile  crawled  faster  than  I  could,  and  he  gained  the 
edge  of  the  bluff  first.  He  had  scarcely  reached  it 
before  he  levelled  his  piece  and  fired.  The  report 
was  followed  by  a  fierce  yell  from  the'  flat  below. 
The  Down-Easter  leaped  to  his  feet  like  a  young 
man.  He  seemed  to  have  no  fear  of  the  enemy  below  ; 
in  fact  they  were  too  far  off  to  reach  us  with  their 
bows,  or  with  the  old  flint-locks  in  their  possession. 

'I  knocked  one  on  'em  ! '    exclaimed  Sile. 

We  had  crawled  to  our  position  to  avoid  being 
seen,  and  not  to  escape  the  consequences  of  the  fire 
of  the  Apaches.  We  could  laugh  at  them  at  any 
long  range.  They  were  dangerous  only  in  reasonably 
close  quarters. 

I  rose  to  my  feet  more  slowly  than  Sile  had  per- 
formed the  same  act.  Behind  the  bushes,  to  the 
west  of  the  opening,  we  discovered  a  group  of  about 
a  dozen  Indians.  One  of  them  lay  upon  the  ground  ; 
and  I  judged  that  he  was  dead.  The  others  were 
making  more  of  a  commotion  then  they  usually  make 
when  one  of  their  number  drops.  I  concluded  that 
Sile's  shot  had  brought  down  some  important  person. 
I  afterwards  learned  that  it  was  the  son  of  the  chief 
who  led  the  party. 

The  Indians  seemed  to  be  in  a  panic.  They  were 
making  preparations  to  bear  away  the  dead  or 
wounded  warrior,  as  the  case  may  have  been.  I 
told  Sile  to  lie  down  again,  and  did  so  myself. 

'  I  ain't  afeerd  on  'em,  jedge,"  replied  Sile,  as  he 
obeyed  the  order. 
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'  I  didn't  suppose  you  wore  ;  Imt  I  prefer  to  work 
in  the  dark,  for  we  can  do  better  if  they  don't  know 
that  we  arc  here.  I  don't  think  they  have  .seen  us 

yet." 

rl  don't  Vlieve  they  have.   If  tliev  had  they  would 

*-  *  »/ 

not  have    stopped   theiv    iii   full    >i-ht  of  us  all  this 
while,"  answered  Sile. 

T»y  all  creation  t'other  >ide  up!'  exclaimed  Linn 
Hoover. 

"What's  the  inattor  now?" 
There's    something    i:'"inir   on    farther   down   the 

O       C;  O 

Hat ,"  replied  Linn. 

I  cast  inv  eyes  down  the-  trail.      Ju-t  as  far  otl'a-  I 

•  » 

could  di-cern  objects,  I  saw  what  appeared  to  he  a 
party  of  travellers  attacked  by  Indian-.  I  had  a  field 
LL'la->  in  a  case  attached  to  my  saddle.  I  sent  one  of 
the  men  for  it,  and  through  it  I  saw  a  irroup  of 
mounted  Indians,  attacking  a  party  of  a  dozen  hor>e- 
nien.  with  a  wairon  and  >e\eral  pack-horse-.  Linn 
Hoover  wa-  correct  as  to  \\hat  lie  -aw. 

The  attack  wa-  80  u<Men  and  furious,  judirinir 
from  what  I  saw,  that  the  party  had  no  chance  to 
make  an  ellectual  iv-i-tance.  (  )f  course  the  travellers 
were  n-oiiiLr  ea-t,  OF  WC  should  have  seen  them  l>d'oiv. 

• 

Hut  they  did  the  l>e>t  they  couM,  and  J  >aw  >everal 
of  the  savages  fall. 

One  man  had  his  hor-e  -hot  under  him,  and  I  saw 
him  run  In-hind  a  hi^h  rock.  With  the  irla>>  I  could 
distinctly  >ce  him  in  his  hiding-place.  He  appeared 
to  have  lo.st  his  arms  in  the  fall,  and  had  nothing  to 
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do  anything  with,    so   that  this  fact  explained  his 
taking  to  the  rocks. 

o 

Part  of  the  scene  was  obscured  by  a  clump  of 
trees ;  and  presently  the  scene  shifted  by  the  action 
of  the  combatants  so  that  it  was  beyond  this  obstruc- 
tion to  my  view.  But  we  could  hear  the  report  of 
the  shots  that  were  fired  by  the  men  in  the  conflict. 

:  What  do  you  make  on't,  jedge?':  asked  Sile, 
whose  eyesight  did  not  permit  him  to  get  a  very  clear 
idea  of  what  was  £roin«:  on  at  the  trail  below. 

o         o 

The  Indians  have  attacked  the  travellers,  and  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  the  white  men  are  getting  the 
worst  of  it ;  '  and  it  looked  to  me  that  this  was  one 
more  to  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  atrocities  perpe- 
trated by  the  Apaches. 

Just  at  this  moment,  and  before  I  had  quite 
finished  my  reply  to  Sile,  a  new  scene  passed  before 
my  glass.  The  man  concealed  behind  the  rock  was 
in  the  foreground,  and  farther  back  was  a  party  of 
mounted  Indians.  In  the  arms  of  the  leader  was  a 
woman,  with  her  arms  flying  in  the  air,  as  though  she 
was  struggling  to  escape  from  her  captor.  This  was 
all  I  could  see  ;  for  after  they  had  passed  the  opening 
in  the  flat,  they  disappeared  behind  a  line  of  trees  and 
bushes.  But  I  have  the  startling  picture,  as  I  saw  it 
with  my  glass,  still  in  my  mind. 


XXTTT. 

SILK'S  IXTF.KI:<T  i\  Tin.  I.ADV. --TIII.  i><  >W\-I.ASTF.K  or..n:<'TS 

TO  MY  TIIKoKY.  --TO  II«»l>i:  AGAIN.-  A  WHI^TLIM; 
BULLET.  — THE  ruo.ip  n\<;  BL17FF.--THE  n  >i:i>.  -  i>iv- 
NI.I:  LATE  i\  Tin:  DAT. -- MOVING  Tin:  CABAYKL.--A 
STRONG  POSITION.  UNLOADING  Tin:  WAGONS. -- PLANT- 
l\«;  Tin.  GUNS.  -BEPEATTNG  RIFLES. -- BETUBH  "1  NIK 

M  AKi   IIIN.-     PAKIY.  —  HI!.    I.I  INK. 

T  TOLD  Silc  Carter  what  I  had  seen  throiiirh  my 
-*•  tifld-i:i  \Ylicn  I  told  him  tln-n-  was  a  ladv  iu 

• 

the  case,  lie  iiiMiiit'rsti'il  tin-  most  intcn<f  indignation  ; 
and  I  believe  it'  \ve  could  have  Lr"t  the  hor-''-  «lo\vn 
into  the  flat,  he  would  have  cha-ed  the  Indian  captors 
of  the  ladv  to  the  end  of  the  earth. 

* 

We1  had  lo-t  >i;jht  of  the  fiirlitiiur  jiarty  l>ehind  th(^ 
(•lump  of  tree<,  and  we  had  no  means  of  knowing  how 
the  haltlo  was  likelv  to  terminate.  It  was  evident 

• 

that  there  were  a  irreat  many  Indian-  in  the  vicinity, 
tor  \\  e  had  M-CII  three  parties  within  a  couple  of 
hour  . 

It    ha<   taken    me    some   time    to    fell    what     I    saw 

through  my  v;la-s  :    luit   I  snp}»o-e    not  more  than  ti\e 

01-  ten   minutes  had  elapsed   since    Linn  Hoover  tir-t 

called   my  attention  to  the  attack  in  the  trail.      Time 

1'Jt 
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flics  fast  when  events  that  color  a  whole  lifetime  pass 
within  a  few  minutes. 

When  I  dropped  my  glass  and  looked  at  the  party 
with  the  wounded  man,  I  found  they  were  still  there. 
They  seemed  to  be  at  work  on  the  fallen  man.  I 
brought  my  field-glass  to  bear  upon  the  scene.  The 
party  were  about  half  way  between  the  spot  by  the 
river  where  the  fight  was  in  progress  and  our  posi- 
tion on  the  bluff. 

'  I  guess  we  hadn't  oughter  stop  here  any  longer," 
said  Sile  Carter.  f  How  do  we  know  but  the  In- 
dians have  busted  in  upon  the  ford,  and  tooken  off 
the  hosses  and  the  wagons,  and  them  great  guns?" 

'  I  don't  think  they  can  get  away  with  the  caravel, 
though  they  may  with  the  wagon.  But,  as  you  say, 
we  must  not  stay  here  any  longer." 

f  Shall  we  shoot  the  rest  o'  them  Injens  afore  we 
leave  ?  I  s'pose  every  one  on  'em  will  kill  half  a  dozen 
white  men  afore  he  passes  in  his  chips,  and  I  really 
don't  think  you  ought  to  let  'em  run  wild  any  niore'n 
you  can  help,  jedge." 

'  I  do  not  fire  on  an  Indian  unless  it  is  necessary  to 
do  so." 

'  Don't  you  think  it's  necessary  to  kill  off  them  var- 
mints behind  them  bushes." 

ff  I  do  not  think  so.    We  are  in  no  immediate  danger 

O 

from  them,  and  they  are  not  moving  upon  the  ford; 
if  they  were  it  would  alter  the  case." 

That's  puttin'  a  tremenjus  fine  p'int  on  to  it,  jedge. 
Don't  you  callate  them  Injens  will  kill  off  every  white 
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man   that   falls  in  their    way?     Didn't   you   see  'cm 

«/  «/ 

through  vour  smiint  srla--  carrviir  off  a  woman?" 

•  . 

Will   shooting   halt*  a  do/en   of  those   men,  who 
don't  >u-pect  that  any  on-  -    them,  l>ring  the  <r\r\ 

hack  aiiaiii  ?  ' 

''I  can't  say  it  will." 

'If  it  would,  I  would  help  you  -hoot  the  whole  of 
them." 

'  Kverv  one  we  kill  will  make  one  loss  to   l'rrht  in 

• 

the  future.  I  pie--  you  air  too  notional  ahout 
Injcn-,  jedire.  Hut  il'  you  say  wo  ain't  to  tech  "em 
with  our  lead,  we  won't  Mop  here  no  lonir<T." 

'  I  -hall  not  kill  them  for  the  fun  of  it,  had  as  they 
arc.  I  do  not  feel  ju-tilied  in  doinir  anything  more 
than  defend!  n«r  our  party  and  rendering  needed  help 
to  traveller-  who  iv.jiiiiv  a--iMance." 

'(lit    on   your   bosses,    boys!     >hout<-d   Sile,  \\lio 

•  • 

wa-   evitlt-ntly  di.---u-ted  with  my  lo^ic  and   practice. 

•  *  ^j  i 

A\"e  all   Mood    up   as    llie    conclusion  of  the    whole 
matter.     Then  our  cars  were  greeted  with  a  wild  yell 

*/ 

from  the  party  hehind  the  lui-he-.  and  it  was  clear 
that  they  now  saw  us  lor  the  lirM  time.  If  they 
nudcr-tood  the  -ituation  at  all,  I  haye  no  douht  they 
thought  I  was  a  funl..  and  I  was  inclined  to  think  BO 
my-elf,  when  1  heard  a  Indict  whi-tle  near  my  head. 
Hut  we  had  only  to  move  a  fe\v  steps  hack  from 
the  Mull' to  he  out  of  their  >iirht,  and  we  did  not  care 
to  he  made  a  tar-el  for  their  piactice.  \\'e  mounted 
our  ln>r-«--,  :md  haMciied  in  the  direction  of  the  lord. 
In  a  few  minute.-  we  reached  the  projecting  blutf, 
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where  Buck  Sykes  was  overlooking  what  was  done  in 
the  valley. 

Sile  relieved  the  party  from  duty  at  that  post,  and 
directed  them  to  follow  to  the  ford.  Buck  reported 
that  he  had  discovered  the  Apaches  we  had  seen 
crawling  like  snakes  towards  the  ford.  He  had  fired 
the  first  shot  at  them  himself,  and  had  seen  one  of 
them  spring  to  his  feet  and  then  leap  into  the  air. 
They  dodged  in  behind  a  clump  of  bushes,  and  he 
had  not  seen  them  since. 

Sile  gave  him  the  complement  to  his  narrative  as 
we  rode  along.  He  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  any- 
thing from  the  Indians  on  the  high  ground,  and  as  his 
position  commanded  a  view  of  the  approaches  to  the 
ford,  I  was  satisfied  that  the  band  we  had  eniracfed 

~    o 

had  not  yet  made  their  appearance  in  the  vicinity. 

:'  I  really  think  sunthin'  ought  to  be  done  about 
them  folks  that  lost  the  lady  in  the  fight,"  said  Sile, 
as  we  were  approaching  the  ford. 

'  I  will  do  anything,  you  may  be  sure,  as  soon  as 
we  are  in  a  safe  position.  But  I  don't  feel  that  we 
ought  to  sacrifice  ourselves  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
If  our  horses  are  captured,  we  shall  have  to  fight  our 
wav  back  to  Buena  Vista  in  bad  condition." 

«/ 

r  I  guess  you're  right,  jedge.  We  couldn't  do 
much  without  what's  in  them  wa^'ins ;  but  when  we 

* — - 

git  fixed  here  for  the  long  stop,  I  should  like  to  foller 
up  them  Injens  to   the   end   of  the  world ;   I  mean 
them  that  kerried  off  the  lady." 
We  will  see  what  can  be  done.' 
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Just  .above  the  ford  was  a  considerable  sheet  of 
water,  forming  quite  a  respectable  pond.  We  let  our 
horses  drink  in  this,  and  the  water  was  as  clear  as 
crystal.  While  we  wen-  ther--,  sonic  of  the  va<|itcros 
eanie  up  from  the  ford  with  tin-  team-hor-<-.  They 
had  had  a  listle->  time  of  it,  for  thev  hail  neither  .seen 

i 

nor  heard  of  any  Indian-. 

It  was  now  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  I 
directed  the  peon-  to  serve  the  dinner  I  had  ordered 
them  to  prepare  when  we  -tailed.  It  wa-  late  and 
the  men  were  very  hunirry.  We  were  in  a  >afe  por- 
tion, for  the  ground  was  all  open  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  pond,  and  we  eotil  1  gee  any  foe  that  approached. 

It'    we  could  iret     the    enemy   oil    the    open     -round.   We 

could  take  care  <,f  them,  for  they  could  not  stand  up 
airain-t  the  unerring  aim  of  our  hunter-. 

After  dinner  I  ordered  all  the  draught-horses,  eigh- 
teen in  number,  to  be  hitched  to  the  caravel.  With 
this  team,  we  had  no  difficulty  in  taking  the1  caravel 
up  out  of  the  river,  and  up  the  steep  beyond.  The 
same  team  brought  up  the  wa-'on,  and  it  >eemcd  to 
me  that  our  troubles  had  come  to  an  end  for  the 
present, 

While  T  wa-  on  the  hill  above  the  ford,  I  took  a 
careful  survev  of  the  country  between  the  two  rivers, 

. 

both  of  which  were  in  -iii'ht  at  the  same  time  from  the 
position  I  occupied.  The  centre  of  ('.i-lle  Hill  was 
nearly  a>  hiirh  as  the  elevation  on  which  I  Mood.  The 
dark  canon  elicctuallv  separated  ihe  two.  Suddenlv 

«  • 

it  struck   me,    as    if  by    inspiration,    that   Ca-tle   Hill 
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was  just  the  place  for  our  camp  during  our  long  stay 
in  this  reinon.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  ten  thousand 

^j  ^D 

Indians  could  not  conquer  us  in  that  position  as  long 
as  our  provisions  held  out.  Castle  Hill,  it  seemed 
to  me,  was  impregnable. 

But  the  hill  misrht  as  well  have  been  in  the  moon  as 

C3 

within  a  few  rods  of  us,  for  a  canon  between  one  and 
two  hundred  feet  deep  yawned  between  the  two  hills. 
It  is  true  it  was  not  more  than  thirty  feet  wide ;  but 
it  might  as  well  have  been  a  thousand,  for  we  had  no 

O  ' 

means  of  crossing  it  with  the  horses  and  the  wagons. 
I  walked  along  the  edge  of  the  canon,  and  examined 
the  position  very  carefully.  The  more  I  saw  of  Cas- 
tle Hill  the  more  it  increased  my  desire  to  establish 
our  camp  for  the  summer  in  such  a  secure  location. 

I  could  not  then  think  of  any  way  to  transport  the 
wagons  across  the  gaping  chasm.  But  if  we  did  not 
camp  on  Castle  Hill,  we  should  occupy  the  other  hill ; 
and  I  decided  to  unload  the  caravel  where  it  was.  In 
the  bottom  of  the  ark  I  had  a  case  of  Sharpe's  rifles,  a 
repeating  weapon  which  would  do  enormous  execu- 
tion. If  I  had  expected  to  encounter  Indians  so 
soon,  I  should  have  taken  this  case  out  before.  I 
wanted  to  get  at  the  rifles  now,  for  they  would  add 
many  men,  in  effect,  to  our  force,  by  making  one 
equal  to  three  or  four. 

The  two  heavy  guns  we  had  bought  of  Major  Gal- 
loupe  were  hoisted  out  of  the  caravel,  and  mounted 
upon  their  carriages.  It  was  possible  that  we  might 
have  occasion  to  use  them  within  the  next  few  hours. 
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It  seemed  to  me  to  be  time  that  the  Indians  who  had 
been  checked  on  the  hiirli  irround  should  reach  this 
end  of  the  ridire,  if  Ben  Ca\  eiidi>h's  calculation  in 
regard  to  their  intentions  AV.-IS  correct. 

Buck  Syke>  directed  the  men  in  making  some  plat- 
forms for  the  inni-,  and  we  >"on  had  them  in  position 
to  command  the  approaches  t»»  the  hill.  ( )ne  of  them 
Avas  pointed  at  the  ford,  and  the  other  at  the  narrow 
pass  between  the  pond  and  Upper  River.  It  >eemed 
to  me  that  with  the-e  twelve-pounders  and  Sharp<  's 
rifles  half  a  do/en  men  could  defend  our  r>tock  and 
Ava  irons  from  all  the  Indian-  in  the  territory. 

I  very  much  de-ired  to  :i>cert;iin  the  fate  of  the 
party  who  had  been  attacked  on  the  trail.  Hut  live 
of  our  party  were  a1»ent  eniraired  in  the  >raivh  for 
Jerry  I»cn>on.  I'.e-ide*.  Hal.  Ned,  and  myself,  we 
had  ten  men  \\  horn  I  called  the  hunter-  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  vaqueros  and  jicon-.  Of  the  banters 
only  M-ven  were  in  the  camp  at  thi.-  time,  not  more 
than  enou-h  to  hold  the  po>ition.  O\'  the  ei^ht 
vaijiiero-,  >ome  wen-  very  ^-.lod  and  brave  men  :  but 
I  Avas  not  willing  to  depend  upon  them  in  an  expedi- 
tion on  the  tlat.  It  was  not  prudent  to  attempt  to  do 
anvtliini_r  for  the  outside  party  who  had  been  attacked. 

"There   comes     Hen    ( 'avendi-h    and    his    party!' 
exclaimed  Sile,  while  I  was  looking  wistfully  at  Cas- 
tlc    Hill.      "They    are   fctchin'   a   litter  in  withVni ; 
and  that  looks  bad." 

I  ha-tened  with  Sile  to  meet    the   returning   i>arty, 
both  of  us  filled  with  anxietv. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AT  THE  FORD. — THE  FACES  OF  HAL  AND  NED. — THE  HORSE 
LITTER.  —  WOUNDED  ?  —  NOT  WOUNDED,  BUT  DEAD.  —  A 
VERY  SAD  OCCASION.  —  HOW  IT  HAPPENED.  -  -  A  DEEP 
BURIED  ARROW.  — THE  DEAD  INDIAN. — MELANCHOLY 
REFLECTIONS.  —  DINNER  FOR  THE*  SEARCHING  PARTY.  — 
RECITAL  OF  THE  EVENTS  ON  THE  FLAT.  -  -  HAL  EXCITED. 
—  AN  IMPROBABLE  STATEMENT. — READY  FOR  AN  ARGU- 
MENT.—  THE  LETTER  FROM  JU ANITA.  -  -  HAL  TRIUMPH- 
ANT. 

T)  OTH  Sile  and  I  were  filled  with  apprehension  when 
^  we  saw  the  litter.  It  was  evident  that  Jerry 
Benson  had  been  wounded  in  his  encounter  with  the 
Indians.  The  old  man  was  a  general  favorite  in  the 

* — ' 

camp,  and  the  fact  that  something  had  happened  to 
him  created  a  greater  sensation  than  the  appearance 
of  a  hundred  Apaches  would  have  produced. 

Most  of  the  hunters  followed  Sile  and  ine  to  the  ford. 
The  litter  consisted  of  two  long  poles,  with  short 
pieces  lashed  across.  It  was  a  horse  litter.  Jacob 
rode  directly  ahead  of  Ben,  and  the  ends  of  the  pole 
were  suspended  from  the  bucks  of  the  horses.  Behind 
rode  Hal  and  Ned.  The  moment  I  saw  Ned's  face  I 

201 
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knew  that  something  serious  had  happened  to  Jerry ; 
and  Hal's  face  was  hardly  less  expiv>-i\  c. 

lc  I  see  that  you  have  found  Jerry." 

I  was  the  first  to  speak.  I  don't  think  I  could 
have  told  from  the  cxpiv»i<>n  <>n  l>en  Cavendish's 
face  that  anv  unu>ual  event  had  occurred,  lie  was 

*/ 

solemn  and  serious,  as  lie  always  appeared,  hut  no 
more  so;  and  if  the  world  had  .suddenly  come  to 
an  end  I  doubt  if  the  appalling  event  would  have 
changed  his  looks. 

• 

'  What  there  is  left  on  him,"  ivplied  the  Ken- 
tuckian,  hardly  looking  at  n,  he  >p«»ke. 

'How    badlv    is    he    wounded  ?'       A-    I    a.-ked    the 

i 

(juestion  I  thought  how  badly  off  we  were  for  hospital 

supplie>,  or  the  means  of  attending  to  a  dangerous 
wound. 

'Wounded,  jcdge?'  said  Pien.  looking  into  my 
face  as  though  he  thought  I  v\  a>  «jui/./ing  him. 

'  N  he  dangerously  wounded?" 

'  He  ain't  wounded  at  all,  jedge  !'    exclaimed  r.en. 

'Not  wounded  r  Why  do  you  bring  him  in  a  litter 
then?" 

'lie  ain't  wounded;  he  is  dead — dead  as  a  la-t 
year's  corn  -talk  ! ' 

"Deadl" 

'Dead!'  repeated  all  who  were  near  enough  to 
hear  the  mclaiicholv  annoim-viia-nt. 

« 

I  had  not  experird   anythin..  ;hi-.  and  I 

wa>  ahno-t  iiarah/cd  1»\-  the  intelligence.     Jerrv  was 

1  •  •  « 

my  oldc.-t    frieml,  and  had   been  with  me  longer  than 
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any  other  man  in  the  expedition.  I  felt  as  though  I 
had  lost  a  brother ;  and  all  that  Jerry  had  been  to 
me,  and  all  that  he  had  done  for  me,  crowded  up 
before  me  as  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  his  dead 
body. 

I  looked  about  among  our  people,  and  I  saw  that 
some  of  them  were  shedding  tears.  I  felt  like  doing 
the  same  myself,  for  there  is  something  intensely  sad 
in  death  away  from  home  and  friends ;  in  the  wild 
regions  where  we  could  only  hurry  the  body  into  the 
ground,  or  conceal  it  in  the  interstices  of  the  rocks, 
so  that  the  savage  foe  could  not  desecrate  the  re- 
mains. 

I  directed  several  of  the  hunters  to  take  the  body 
from  the  litter,  and  convey  it  respectfully  to  our 
camp.  Sile  Carter  took  charge  of  this  sad  office,  and 
I  saw  that  the  poor  fellow  could  hardly  keep  from 
sobbing-  He  had  faced  death  a  thousand  times  him- 

O 

self  without  wincing ;  but  he  seemed  to  be  almost  a 
baby  before  the  remains  of  his  friend. 

r  How  did  it  happen,  Ben?" 

The  Kentuckian  and  the  boys  had  ridden  their 
horses  into  the  water  and  had  stopped  to  let  them 
drink.  The  boys  watched  the  mournful  party  that 
bore  the  remains  of  poor  Jerry  to  the  camp. 

"I  hain't  the  least  idee  how  it  happened,"  replied 
Ben.  "  We  found  him  not  fiftv  rod  from  where  we 

mi 

fought  them  Indians,  with  a  arrow  driven  into  his 
right  temple." 

:c  Sile  and  I  heard  the  report  of  his  gun." 
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"He  couldn't  have  fired  his  irun  art  or  that  arrer 
Tras  shot  into  his  h rains  ;  and  In-  mu-i  have  let  it  oil' 
l>efore  lie  was  hit,"  added  Hen. 

"Not  far  from  him  we  found  a  dead  Indian,"  added 
Hal.     'Hi-  head  was  half  Mown  oil'  :   and  Jerry  inu-t 
have  shot  him  before  he  was  hit  him-elf." 
Tin-  i-  -ad  lni-ine--,  Hen." 

"Of  cour-e  it  i-.  r.ut  il  can't  he  helped.  Tain't 
no  use  to  cry  ahout  it,  though.  You  c-m't  fotch  him 
hack  to  life  if  YOU  crv  a  whole  pond  full  of  Mater. 

•  i 

Jerry  ha-  pa  — ed  in  his  chip.-:   ami   he'll   never  cha 
no   more    Apache-."    added    the    Kentuckian,    who.-e 
philosophy  appeared  to  correspond  with  the  expiv-- 
sion  of  hi-  lace. 

f  It  can't  he  helped,  of  course  :  and  we  have  no  time 
to  £o  into  a  season  of  moiiruinir.  if  ^'e  \\eiv  inclined 

c 

to  do  so;  luit   we  have  more  feeling  than  the  rocks 

under  our  feet  :   at  lea.-t  some  of  u>  ha\    . 

rl  reckon  that  mean-  that  I  hain't  irnt  no  feelin'- : 
luit  I  have.  I  reckon  I  feel  as  Kid  a-  anv  on  voii  : 

• 

Imt  AVO  may  have  them  A})ache-  down  upon  u-  in  the 
next  seven  minute-  and  a  half." 

rl  was  not  thinkinir  of  you  when  I  made  ihe 
remark.  I  know  you  have  feeling-.  I'en  :  and  it  i- 
not  alwavs  tho-e  who  make  the  mo.-t  fu.-s  about  it 

« 

that    feel   the   deepe-t  ." 

'  Thai'-  true  as  ]ir«i:ichiir.  jcd^e.  AVe  can't  do 
nothin'  for  dead  folks,  and  we  mn-1  look  out  for  the 
li\in\  I  reckon  the  hoy.-  need  some  grub,  for  they 
have  heeii  a-  Lj«<,d  a>  little  chicken.-,  and  waift  no 
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more   afeerd  of  Apaches   than   any  chickens  would 
be." 

'  Dinner  is  all  ready  for  you  ;  and  I  told  Linchpin 
to  have  a  good  meal  for  you ;  and  I  thought  Jerry 
would  come  to  share  it  with  you." 

:t  Jerry  don't  wan't  nothin'  more  in  these  diggins, 
jedge.  I  wanted  to  go  out  and  look  arter  them  In- 
jens.  I  was  ready  and  wilhV  to  go  ;  but  Jerry  stuck 
to  it  that  he  ought  to  go ;  and  I  gin  in  to  him.  I 
reckon  I'm  sorry  I  did  now  ;  for  I  don't  reckon  you'd 
felt  so  bad  about  it  ef  it  hed  been  me  instid  of  him. 
Howsomdever,  it  can't  be  helped,  for  it  ain't  left  to 
us  to  say  who  shall  shuffle  off  fust." 

TTe  went  sadly  to  the  camp,  and  the  searching 
party  took  their  dinner.  While  they  were  eating  I 
told  them  what  had  happened  in  their  absence.  I 
gave  them  the  particulars  of  the  two  scenes  we  had 
beheld  from  the  bluff.  I  described  the  shooting  of 
the  Indian  near  the  river  first,  and  the  attack  upon 
the  party  in  the  train,  winding  up  with  the  capture 
of  the  woman. 

I  had  scarcely  finished  the  details  of  the  carrying 
off  of  the  female  before  Hal  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
forgot  the  slice  of  ham  that  was  uneaten  in  his 
fingers.  Ben  heard  it  all  with  his  usual  stoicism,  and 
Ned  with  lively  interest,  but  without  a  demonstra- 

•/ 

tion  of  any  kind. 

'  Did  you  see  the  woman,  judge  ? "  demanded  Hal, 
in  great  excitement. 

'  I  did,  my  boy  ;  but  you  needn't  get  excited  about 
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it.     I  saw  the  whole  that  I  have  described  through 

O 

the  glass ;    and    it    is    still    a    round    picture   in   my 
mind." 

'AVa-  -lie  yoUDg  or  old         asked  Hal,  feveri.-hly. 
''How  fur  do  you  snppn-e  it  i-  from  the  Mull' to  the 
place  where  the  attack   w;i-  made,  Hal?" 

'  It  may  have  IK-CM  half  a  mile  ;  it  must  have  been, 
as  von  dcM-ribe  the  place." 

*  1 

'I)o  you  think  1  could  tell  the  age  of  a  woman 
half  a  mile  from  n. 

'But  you  said  you  had  your  tield-irl.-i—  :  and  you 
say  that  it  is  a  very  powerful  one,"  added  II;d,  who 
did  not  like  to  he  char-'ed.  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  a-kinir  ab-urd  «|iic-iiuM-. 

f  I  can't  .-ay  that  I  even  -a\v  the  face  of  the  woman, 
as  -he  was  strniriiTmur  in  the  irra-p  of  a  EQUSCular 

>  1 

Apache,  with  hi-  hor.-e  Lroinir  at  a  dead  run/' 

'Couldn't     vou    make    out    anything    about    her, 

•  • 

judge r"    a.-ked   llal,  who    -eemed   to   have   a   .-trai 
interest    in   the   event,   a-ide   from  the    atrocities    in- 
cluded in  the  brief' drama  I  had  beheld. 

'I  could  only  make  out  that  it  was  a  woman.  She 
may  have  been  sixteen  or  sixty,  though  she  was 
trvini:  to  make  a  N  iiforoii-  resistance  in  the  hands  of 

•         •  o 

her  captor." 

"Judi_r<'.  I  believe  that  woman  was  Juanita  !  '  ex- 
claimed Hal,  irnririnir  the  re-t  <>\'  hi.-  meat,  as  thoiiLih 
he  niu.-t  "vt  it  out  of  the  way  in  order  to  be  ready  for 
the  uTeate-l  e\i'iit  of  hi.-  lifetime. 

M  Juanita  P 
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I  was  even  more  taken  aback  than  Hal  had  been. 
She  was  the  beloved  daughter  of  my  friend  and 
intended  partner  in  the  silver  mine  expedition.  I 
had  expected  him,  but  had  not  heard  a  word  from 
him.  But  I  concluded  that  Hal's  lively  recollection 
of  the  former  capture  of  Juanita  led  him  to  put  a  bad 
phase  on  the  narrative  I  had  recited.  Certainly  I 
could  think  of  no  way  in  which  he  could  be  better 
posted  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  Don  Ramon 
than  I  was  mvself. 

«/ 

"  Juanita ! ':  exclaimed  Ned,  in  the  same  breath 
with  me.  "I  should  say  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
it  could  have  been  the  daughter  of  Don  Ramon." 

"Quite  impossible." 

Ned  spoke  my  sentiments  exactly.  Hal  had  done 
nothing  but  think  of  the  beautiful  Mexican  maiden 

c_> 

during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  he  could  not  keep 
her  wholly  out  of  his  talk.  I  have  no  doubt  he 
thought  a  hundred  times  more  than  he  said  on  such 

o 

a  subject. 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  at  all  impossible.  Didn't  you 
write  to  Don  Ramon  that  you  was  going  to  search  for 
the  silver  mine? '  demanded  Hal,  who  was  evidently 
prepared  to  make  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  his 
side  of  the  question. 

'I  did  write  to  him,  giving  full  particulars  of  what 
I  intended  to  do,  and  the  route  I  should  take  to  reach 
this  region.  But  I  have  heard  nothing  from  him ; 

O  *— 7 

and  if  he  intended  to  join  me,  he  would  certainly 
have  written  me  to  that  effect,  or  even  sent  a  special 
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messenger  to  inform  me  of  his  purpose.  lie  knows 
what  this  part  of  the  country  i-  even  better  than  I  do  ; 
and  he  would  not  have  run  the  ri.-k  of  takinir  his 
daughter  throuirh  thi-  territory  alone  when  he  could 
ju.-t  as  well  have  done  it  with  our  party.'' 

I  did  not  believe  Hal  could  iM  over  so  clear  an 
argument  a-  thi-  was  :  and  I  bani-hed  from  my  mind 
the  possibility  that  the  unfortunate  female  could  have 
been  Juanita. 

'  I  happen  to  know  that  Don  Uamon  was  coming 
to  join  you  !  '  exclaimed  Hal,  earne-tly 

'  Von  happen  to  know  it  !  ' 

f  I  happen  to  know  it,  judire."  per-i-ted  Hal. 

f'IIow  could  you  know  it,  Hair  If  any  letter  was 
sent  to  YOU,  had  it  anv  better  chance  of  rcachinir  it> 

•  « 

de-tination  than  one  frmu  I  >oii  Uamon  to  me?* 

'One.  two.  or  three  mail-  may  have  been  captured 
bv  the  Indian-,  but  one  that  contained  a  letter  for  me 

• 

mav  have   come   while   all    Your-  were   lo-t.      In    fact 

•  • 

one  did  come  for  me,  and  I  have  it  now, "added  Hal, 
triumphantly. 

'And  you  did  not  say  a  word  to  me  about  it?': 
'  And  you  did  not  -ay  a  word  to  me  that  you  had 

not   rece|\ed   expected    letters  until    We   .-tailed   oil   tlli- 

cxpedition.  jndire,"  replied  Hal,  warmly. 

Hal  suggested  the  truth.  He  and  I  were  not 
always  on  confidential  terms. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

HAL'S  EXPLANATION.  —  THE  BOY  IS  EXCUSED.  —  HE  BECOMES 
DESPERATE.  —  BEN'S  VIEWS  OF  THE  CASE.  -  -  THE  BUKIAL 
OF  THE  DEAD.  —  A  SAD  OCCASION.  —  THE  GKAVE  ON  THE 
HILL.  —  THE  LAST  RITES.  —  HOW  WE  LEFT  THE  GRAVE.  — 
CASTLE  HILL  AS  A  FORTRESS.  —  BEN  EXPRESSES  HIS 
OPINION.  —  PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  BRIDGE.  --  THE  EX- 
PEDITION TO  THE  FLAT. 


rPHEX  you  have  known  that  Don  Karnon  was  com- 
•••  ing  for  weeks,  when  I  have  not  heard  a  word 
from  him  ?  " 

It  seemed  very  strange  that  he  had  not  given  me  a 
hint  of  some  sort.  But  then  it  occurred  to  me  that 
Hal  and  I  had  not  always  agreed  very  well,  aside 
from  a  want  of  confidence  on  my  part.  Hal  was  in 
his  tantrums  before  we  started,  and  it  was  only  until 
within  a  few  days  that  entire  harmony  had  been  re- 
stored. It  was  possible  that  he  had  kept  his  intelli- 
gence to  himself  out  of  spite  ;  but  more  likely  because 
he  did  not  like  to  be  teased  in  regard  to  the  beautiful 

o 

Mexican.      Possibly  he  feared  that  he  miirht  be  called 

«/  * 

upon  to  read  so  important  a  letter,  or  that  he  would 
be  "pumped  "to  know  what  it  contained.     On  the 

209 
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whole  I  thought  Hal's  position  was  more  reasonable 
than  when  I  IhM  looked  at  it. 

You  and  I  have  not  been  on  the  best  of  terms  all 
the  time,  judire  :  and  I  didn't  care  to  have  it  known 
that  1  had  a  letter  from  Juanita.  l>e.-ide>  >he  only 
speaks  of  cominir  this  way  a-  a  matter  of  cmuse, 
though  we  all  knew  about  it,"  Hal  explained;  and  I 
wa>  >ati>tied  that  he  wi.-hed  he  had  mentioned  the 
letter,  or  at  least  the  important  information  it  con- 
tained. 

I  though  it  prudent  to  sav  nothing  more  about  the 

J.  » 

matter.      The  boy  was  in  love;    and  I  am  a  bachelor. 

I  thought  that  explained  anv  remarkable  conduct  on 

• 

hi-  part.  lie  had  been  doinj-  very  well  lately,  and  I 
de.-ired  to  encourage  him  all  I  could.  After  all,  it 
wa>  not  \<-ry  -trance,  under  the  circumstances,  that 
he  did  not  tell  anvbodv  he  had  a  letter  from  'his 

*  * 

girl." 

'  It  is  all  riirht,  Hal  :  and  I  won't  find  any  fault  at 
all  with  you.  I  don't  see  that  it  would  have  made  a 
particle  of  dilference  it'  I  had  read  your  letter." 

'  But  Juanita  is  in  the  hand-  of  the  Indians,  and  I 
am  wastinir  my  time  in  eatiiu:  ham  and   hard  tack!' 
exclaimed  the  boy.  who  was  inclined  to  jump  up  into 
the  air  in  order  to  do  >omethinir,  whether  it  did  any 

•d  or  not. 

'I  -hould  have  >ent  out  a  party  to  look  out  for  the 
traveller-,  and  I  considered  the  matter  wilh  that  in- 
tention. I  found  that  it  wa-  not  prudent  to  do  any- 
thing until  \our  party  returned.  \Ve  had  only  seven 
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hunters  left  to  guard  the  camp ;  and  we  have  been 
expecting  an  attack  from  the  Apaches  every  minute 
for  the  last  two  hours." 

'I  reckon  there  won't  be  no  attack  to-day,  jedge," 
added  Ben.  We  shall  hear  from  the  critters  to-night, 
after  we  think  it  is  about  time  to  go  to  sleep." 

'But  can't  something  be  done  for   Don  Ramon's 

o 

party?  I  will  follow  Juanita  into  the  camp  of  the 
Apaches  !  I  will  have  her  again,  if  the  villains  haven't 
—  if  they  haven't  killed  her,"  cried  Hal,  almost  beside 
himself,  and  with  a  shudder  as  he  mentioned  the  pos- 
sible fate  of  the  unfortunate  girl. 

r'Keep  cool,  Hal.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  party  attacked  was  Don  Ramon's,  though  we 
ought  to  assist  them  if  we  can,  whoever  they  are." 

'  I  am  as  sure  as  I  can  be  that  it  was  Don  Ramon's 
party  ;  and  they  ma}'  be  all  killed  before  this  time  ; 
or,  if  not,  they  will  be  disposed  of  soon,  unless  we  do 
something  for  them." 

O 

'  Don't  get  so  excited  that  you  can't  do  anything, 
Hal,"  interposed  Xed. 

r'Ef  we  go  that  boy  ought  not  to  go  with  us," 
added  Ben,  bestowing  a  look  of  compassion  upon  the 
lover.  '  He's  a  clean-gone  lunatic,  and  he  ain't  no 
more  fit  to  fight  Injens  in  that  sitevation  than  he  is  to 
ketch  chickens  when  his  head's  shot  off." 

You  are  getting  along  altogether  too  fast  in  your 
conclusions,  Hal.  I  have  told  you  what  I  saw 
through  my  glass  ;  and  that  was  only  a  very  little. 
I  did  not  see  much  of  the  liidit :  and  for  auirht  I  know 

O          y  O 
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Don  Ramon  may  have  beaten  off  the  Indians,  and 

\j 

Y(  covered  hi.s  (laughter.  lie  i.-  a  very  rich  man,  and 
lie  knows  the  peril-  of  this  country.  It  is  probable 
that  he  had  a  suilirieiit  escort,  composed  of  men  in 
whom  he  had  confidence.'1 

Mexicans!'    exclaimed  Hal.  in  utter  disgust.     fl 

i 

would  irivc  more  tor  lien  C'avendish  than  1  would  for 
a  hundred  of  them  !  ' 

IV-sibly  this  was  a  stroke  of  policy  to  conciliate 
the  Kentuckian,  who  had  spoken  of  him  as  a  lunatic, 
and  unfit  to  enirairi-  in  anv  expedition  for  the  a--i-t- 

•         *  » 

mice  of  the  travellers  on  the  flat. 

'  I  don't  reckon  the  iral's  killed,  Sonny."  continued 
IVn,  (jiiielly.  'Perhaps  by  this  time,  if  they  really 

tookcll   her,   .-he  wi-hc-   she   lied   been." 

You  will  drive  me  mad!'  exclaimed  Hal,  in  the 
approved  fashion  of  younir  men  in  hi-  condition.  'I 
must  LTO  and  look  for  Juanita  !  I  will  iro  if  I  have  to 
vLr<>  alone  ! " 

",Iu-t  as  -oon  a-  y«>ur  lior-es  Lft  a  bite,  Hal,  I 
shall  send  out  a  party  to  see  what  had  become  of  the 
train  that  wa>  attacked.'' 

The  horses  haven't  boon  worked  hard  to-day. 
They  haven't  been  ridden  more  than  ten  mile-  since 
we  saddled  them  this  morning,"  protected  Hal,  with 
terrible  earne-tne--;  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  would 
have  rushed  into  the  first  band  of  Indians  that  came 
in  his  way,  if  we  permitted  him  to  do  so;  and  I  was 
not  sure  thai  we  should  not  be  under  the  necessity  of 

* 

restraining  him  by  foive. 
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' 


Tain't  no  time  to  do  nothin'  now,  my  little 
chicken,"  said  Ben,  with  apparent  indifference.  fl 
don't  know  but  I'd  take  a  contrack  to  git  back  that 
gal,  if  she's  been  tooken,  as  you  say  ;  but  things 
must  be  handled  right,  or  'tain't  no  use.  I  reckon  if 
you  go  to  work,  Sonny,  as  you  talk,  the  Injens  will 
kill  the  gal  jest  to  spite  you.  Cold  steel  cuts  best; 
and  don't  snt  heated,  little  chicken." 

o 

We  quieted  Hal  after  a  while,  but  it  was  only  with 
the  express  promise  that  a  party  should  be  sent  out 
that  afternoon  to  ascertain  what  had  become  of  Don 
Ramon  and  Juanita,  if  they  proved  to  have  been  the 
persons  attacked.  The  suggestion  made  by  Ben 
Cavendish  that  he  might  not  be  permitted  to  join  the 
party  to  visit  the  flat,  probably  had  more  influence 
with  him  than  anything  else. 

With  such  parties  as  ours,  it  is  not  the  custom  to 
retain  the  remains  of  the  dead  in  camp  longer  than  is 
necessary.  More  or  less  of  these  rude  hunters  are 
superstitious,  and  the  presence  of  a  corpse  had  a 
strange  influence  upon  them.  Besides,  we  could  not 
know  that  we  should  not  be  compelled  to  change  our 
camping-ground  within  a  few  hours,  and  to  do  so 
without  much  notice.  Our  present  position  was  so 
strong  I  could  not  believe  that  such  necessity  would 
arise  on  our  own  account,  but  I  thought  it  advisable 
to  place  the  remains  of  poor  Jerry  in  their  last  rest- 
ing-place on  earth. 

Though  we  mii>'ht  not  be    obliged    to    move    our 

o  o  o 

quarters  on  our  own  account,  if  the  party  attacked 
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on  the  flat  was  really  Don  "Ramon,  it  mijrht  he  desira- 
ble to  change  our  po.-ition  in  order  to  render  more 
efficient  as-i-tanee  to  liim.  AVith  the  two  twelve- 
pounders  we  could  make  it  terribly  hoi  tor  the 
Apaches.  Possihly  the  M>und  of  the  iruns  would 
frighten  them  oil',  lor  probably  the  most  of  them  had 
never  heard  the  report  of  a  cannon. 

I  had  u'ivcn  direction  for  the  preparation  of  Jerry's 
hodv  for  htirial.    It  was  little  that  ^e  could  do  in  this 

\ 

way;  hut  we  did  all  that  the  circumstances  would 
permit.  A  «rravc  had  hern  duir  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  behind  a  clump  of  trees,  SO  that  the  Apache-. 
if  any  \\civ  near,  could  not  see  v\hat  \vc  were  doin«r. 
AVe  horc  the  remain-  of  our  friend  to  this  place  uf 
sepulture.  All  the  huntcr>  iv\  eivntly  uncovered  as 
tliev  laid  the  hodv  hv  the  irrave.  I  read  the  hurial 

<  •  »  « 

service  in  a  low  tone,  and  the  men  then  lowered  the 
cold  form  into  its  la>1  reMin^-plaee.  Two  of  the 
huuteis  kept  pianl  within  si-'ht  of  the  party,  in  order 
to  warn  us  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy;  but  none 
interrupted  the  mournful  ceremony 

In  civili/cd  communities,  care  is  taken  to  mark  the 
Li-rave  of  the  departed,  even  if  no  more  than  the 
mound  of  turf  is  raided  :  but  it  was  different  with  us, 
\\ith  a  deadly  foe  near  us.  AVe  took  every  care  to 
remove  anvthini:  which  would  indicate  that  a  human 

• 

beinv;  had  been  buried  in  this  spot.  Even  the  irrave 
was  not  .-acred  from  the  polluting  touch  of  the 
Apacln  We  -mouthed  over  the  -round,  and  then 

piled  rocks  carele.-sly  upon  the  grave  ;  and  when  wo 
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returned  to  the  camp  there  was  nothing  to  show  that 
the  hill  was  a  cemetery. 

When  this  sad  service  was  over,  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  Ben  in  regard  to  what  was  to  be  done  for  the 

O 

party  below.  AVe  had  now  only  twelve  hunters,  and 
eight  vaqueros  upon  whom  we  could  depend  for  any 
service  in  the  field.  It  was  not  prudent  to  go  down 
upon  the  flat  with  less  than  half  of  this  number. 

'Ben.   if   we  could  <ret  over  on   Castle  Hill  we 

o 

could  hold  our  own  against  all  the  Indians  in  the 
territory." 

I  could  not  get  rid  of  this  idea,  and  I  hoped  that 
some  way  would  be  found  by  which  our  camp  might 
be  removed  to  this  strong  position.  I  had  walked 
along  the  canon  at  least  twenty  times,  trying  to  find 
a  practicable  approach  to  the  coveted  natural  fortress. 

r  I  have  looked  that  place  over  before ;  and  I 
reckon  we  kin  git  over  thar  somehow,"  replied  Ben, 
casting  his  eyes  over  the  cafion. 

f  Can  you  point  out  any  way  to  do  it  ? ' 

'That  caravel  is  terrible  heavy,"  he  added. 

r  It  is  not  so  heavy  as  a  wagon  of  that  size  would 
be.  Of  course  we  should  unload  it  before  we  at- 
tempted to  get  it  over ;  and  we  could  roll  the  guns 
over  on  their  carriages." 

c_ 

'  I  suppose  you  hain't  got  more'n  one  axe ;  least- 
wise I  hain't  seen  but  one." 

AVe  have  at  least  three  sharp  axes,  for  I  thought 
it  likely  we  might  have  to  do  some  work  with  them 
in  looking  up  the  mine." 
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Three  axes  ! '  exclaimed  Ben.  Then  we  could 
build  a  bridge  over  tin-  (Jila.  I  reckon  there  ain't  no 
diffikilty  about  it.  All  we  want  is  the  timber:  and  I 

• 

reckon  there  is  all  we  want." 

'There  are  two  lives  (,n  tin-  bank  of  the  canon  that 
are  tall  enough  to  reach  across  the  chasm." 

'I  seen  Yin:  hut  I  don't  reckon  you'd  better  rut 
'em  down.  We  have  hossee  enou-h  to  haul  the 
.sticks;  but  we  want  them  live-  whar  they  be." 

Sile  Carter  was  a  do\\  n-ea-tcr,  and  wood-chopping 
was  the  principal  part  of  his  early  education.  I 
called  him  in,  and  told  him  what  I  intended  to  do. 
He  was  delighted  with  the  plan  to  make  our  camp  on 
Cattle  Hill.  We  had  three  ordinary  axes  and  a 
bn>ad-a.\c.  Sile  ij-ot  these  out.  and  found  .several  of 
the  hunters  who  had  seen  some  service  MS  woodmen. 

Sile  wa-   to   heinn   at    once   on  the  work  of  i:vttin<r 

•  « 

out    the   lo;_:s    for  the   bridge   over   the   canon.      I  di- 

« 

reeted  him   to   keep   a   iruard    posted    that    could    -• 
every   approach    to    the   position.       Huck    S\  kc-   was 
appointed  chief  of  artillery,  and  all  the  men  who  had 
seen  service  in  this  arm  were  to  remain. 

r>en   Cavendish    was   to   conduct    the  partv  on   the 

* 

flat-.  1  decided  to  iro  with  him.  for  if  Don  Ramon 
was  really  one  of  the  number.  I  wanted  to  see  him  as 
on  as  any  oiu  .  It  would  not  have  been  po.-sihle  to 
prevent  Hal  and  Ned  from  joining  the  active  party. 
Kach  of  the  six  hunters  was  provided  with  a  Sharpe's 
rifle,  in  addition  to  his  regular  weapon.  We  were 
all  ready  foi  a  start. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  TWO  FORCES.  —  DOWN  THE  HILL.  — 
WHERE  THE  ENEMY  WERE.  —  SCOUTS  WANTED. — THE 
KENTUCKIAN'S  SELECTION.  —  PRIVATE  INSTRUCTIONS. - 
THE  ROUTE  OF  THE  SCOUTS.  —  ALONG  THE  TRAIL  BY  THE 
RIVER. — THE  WAGON  TRACK.  —  A  CURIOUS  HALT. — 
READY  FOR  ACTION. — BEN'S  SHOT. — A  DIABOLICAL 

YELL. 

TT7E  served  out  six  Sharpe's  rifles  to  Sile's  men ; 
and  with  the  two  guns  in  position  to  blow  the 
Apaches  out  of  existence  in  squads  if  they  made  an 
attack,  I  left  with  the  feeling  that  the  camp  was  safe, 
and  in  good  hands. 

Our  six  hunters  and  four  vaqueros  were  all 
mounted ;  and  all  supplied  with  provisions  for  three 
days.  "With  what  game  we  were  likely  to  shoot,  we 
could  subsist  for  a  week  without  any  hardship.  A 
couple  of  pack-horses  were  to  carry  what  utensils  and 
extra  supplies  we  needed. 

Hal  was  extremely  impatient,  though  he  did  his 
best  to  control  himself.  He  was  thinking  of  Juanita 
all  the  time,  and  he  would  not  admit  the  possibility 
that  the  lady  carried  off  by  the  Indians  could  have 
been  any  other  lady^  But  we  all  saw  that  he  was 

217 
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distre>sod,  and  we  did  not  tease  him,  as  many 
of  the  party  had  done  before. 

AVe  rode  out  aero><  tin-  ford,  and  down  the  steep 
hill,  which,  with  many  winding,  led  to  the  flat. 
Nature  seemed  to  have  made  a  -ucee--ion  ol'  small 
hills,  so  graded  in  height  as  to  render  the  pas>a. 
i'rom  the  plain  to  the  hill-  above  practicable.  So  far 
as  I  kne\v  there  was  not  another  place  where  the 
.summit  of  the  plateau  could  be  reached  within  thirty 
mi!  1'robably  the  Indians  had  ><»me  way  of  eoin- 

inir  down  and  <r.oiuir  up;  if  they  had,  it  mu>t  have 
been  by  the  way  of  some  of  the  numerous  canons 
which  we  saw  in  the  side  of  the  elilf. 

I  did  not  believe  that  a  passage  could  be  etfcctcd 
with  horse-.  A-  I  had  >eeii  >ome  of  the  Apaches 
that  attacked  the  party  of  travellers  mounted,  I  con- 
cluded that  the  hor-es  they  u-cd  had  been  lho-e 

• 

.stolen  from  Major  Gralloupe.  My  impression  is  that 
the  jilateau,  exteiidiiiL:'  for  over  thirty  miles,  was  only 
a  >helf  on  the  side  of  the  ran  ire  of  mountains  to  be 
seen  farther  to  the  southward  and  westward.  It 
Denied  impossible  that  the  tlat  eould  be  reached 
with  horses  from  the  other  .-ide. 

There  wcreApacho  on  the  llat  and  on  the  plateau  ; 
but  I  wa-  >ati-tied  that  there  wa<  no  incan>  of  ready 

iinnunication  between  the  two  bodi*  In  this 

opinion  Hen  Cavendish  coincided  with  me.  It  w,  3 
nece>-ar\  to  know  this  in  order  to  make  our  plans 

• 

for  action.  Our  expedition  con>i>ted  of  only  ten 
men  :  and  as  1  had  .-ecu  two  .separate  parties  of  tho 
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Indians  on  the  flat,  it  was  plain  enough  that  the 
enemy  had  at  least  five  men  to  our  one. 

We  descended  the  succession  of  hills  and  reached 
the  flat.  We  moved  first  to  the  point  where  we  had 
seen  the  band  from  the  projecting  bluff.  We  scouted 
the  vicinity  very  thoroughly  without  finding  any 
signs  of  the  enemy.  They  had  apparently  abandoned 
the  idea  of  ascending  the  slope  down  which  we  had 
come,  if  that  had  been  their  intention.  I  have  no 
doubt  they  had  examined  our  location,  and  had  con- 
cluded that  we  were  in  a  bad  position  for  them. 

"  Taint  no  use  to  ride  over  this  flat  looking  for 
Apaches,"  said  Ben,  after  we  had  assured  ourselves 
that  there  were  no  Indians  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  our  camp  on  the  hill.  We  mought  knock  about 
here  for  seven  year  without  seeing  one  on  'em." 

*/ 

You  have  the  command  of  this  party,  Ben,  and 
you  shall  manage  the  hunt  as  you  think  best." 

"  The  critters  is  hid  in  some  of  these  clumps  of 
trees,  or  in  the  holes  in  the  side  of  the  bluff.  Them 
Injens  is  smarter  than  a  Kaintucky  coon,  and  tain't 
no  use  to  try  to  do  nothin'  with  'em  ef  you  don't  do  it 
in  their  way.  They  lead  you  one  way,  and  pitch  into 
you  some  other  way.  Now  I  reckon  we  must  play 
that  dodire  on  'em  ourselves,"  continued  Ben,  as  we 

1 

gathered  around  him,  sheltered  from  observation  by 

a  clump  of  bushes. 

r  We  are  all  ready  to  do  just  what  you  say,  Ben." 
f  I  know  you  be,  but  I  want  to  have  you  all  git  an 

idea  of  what's  to  be  done.     I  want  the  two  spryest 
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fdlcrs  in  the  squad,"  replied  T>en,  looking  over  all 
the  party.  He  did  not  consider  me  as  coining  under 

that  head,  and  he  did  not  wa-te   anv  time  in  thinkin^ 

o 

whether  or  not  to  send  nie  a<  one  ot'tlie  two. 

I  Miii'ire-ted  Jacob  Jiiifer  a-  the  smartest  man 
physically  in  the  expedition,  and  the  Kentiickian 
selected  him  the  first. 

'  I  dinks  Xcd  is  the  man  to  go  mit  me, "said  Jacob, 
proud  to  IK-  the  tirst  chosen. 

'  lii(irht  you  are,  Jake:  Ned  is  the  "totlier,"  added 
Ben. 

'Don't  YOU  think  I  had  better  be  one  of  them," 

«/ 

added  Hal,  nervoiislv. 

i 

fl  reckon  you  ain't  the  one  for  je-t  this  work.  T 
inou^ht  have  >oiuctliiiiir  f"i'  vou  ;i  little  later  on.  I 

fj  i 

want  you  with  me.  Sonny,"  replied  lien.  The-c 
two  are  for  special  duty." 

lien  took  .Jake  and  Xcd  aside,  and  talked  to  them 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  he  did  not  care  to  have 
any  of  US  hear  what  he  >aid.  The  two  scouts  were 
to  proceed  on  foot,  their  hor-cs  to  be  led  with  the 
main  body.  Kaeh  of  them  had  a  Sharped  rille  and  his 
u-ual  irun,  besides  a  revolver.  Kadi  of  them  could 
tire  >ixteen  shots  without  stoppinir  to  load.  The 
rilles  were  -lunLr  over  their  shoulder-,  and  the  mm 
was  carried  in  the  hand,  while  the  revolver  was,  in 
tin-  belt. 

The  scouts,  01  whatever  they  were,  started  OD  the 
perilous  duty.  All  I  knew  then  was  that  they  "\\ci-e 
to  move  to  the  eastward,  keeping  lose  to  the  clitF 
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as  the  condition  of  the  country  would  permit.  The 
horse-party,  in  which  I  renamed,  followed  the  trail 
by  which  we  had  reached  the  ford  in  the  forenoon. 
As  we  rode  along,  Ben  gave  me  the  details  of  the 
strategy  he  had  adopted.  It  appeared  that  our  party 
were  the  decoys  to  lure  the  Indians  from  their  hid- 
ing-places. 

What  we  called  the  flat,  along  which  we  had  been 
riding  for  a  week,  was  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 

o 

wide.  There  was  every  variety  of  country  within  a 
mile  of  us  —  swamps,  woodlands,  cliffs,  caves,  and 
canons,  the  rushing  river,  and  many  tributary  streams, 
that  came  down  from  the  mountains  through  the 
chasms  in  the  Avail  of  rock  on  our  left.  It  was  early 
in  the  season,  and  the  streams  were  full,  and  I 
doubted  if  the  cafions  were  passable  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  water. 

We  rode  till  we  came  to  the  main  trail  by  the 
river,  from  which  we  had  turned  off  to  ascend  the 
hills.  Here  we  halted  to  enable  the  scouts  to  keep 
within  operating  distance  of  us.  They  were  creeping 
stealthily  along,  crossing  streams  where  there  was 
not  a  ford  smoothed  out  for  them  by  the  passage  of 
teams,  and  climbing  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the 
bluff. 

We  passed  the  clump  of  trees  behind  which  most 
of  the  fight  between  the  travellers  and  the  Indians 
had  occurred.  So  far  we  saw  no  signs  of  Indians  or 
white  men.  We  found  the  tracks  of  a  waii'on  which 

o 

did  not  correspond  with  that  of  the  caravel   or  the 
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other  vehicle  in  our  possession.     TTe  halted  at  this 
place  to  examine  the  trail. 

'  Sec  liver,"  said  l>en.  in  his  stolid  manner. 
"What  is  it?" 

You  kill  see  that  the  wairin  turned  al>out  here, 
and  the  track  leads  t'other  way.  I  reckon  the  party 
went  hack  to  look  for  the  gal."  ^»id  Hen. 

'  I  )on    Ramon    wouldn't    leave    when    his   daiiirht<T 

i 

was  in  the  hands  of  the  Apache-."  added   Hal,  .-tru^- 
gling  to  re-train  his  impetuous  nature. 

f  I  reckon  thai'-  so.  I.f  we  fuller  this  wairin  track, 
we  shall  tind  the  party  that  lit  the  Injeu-,  whether 
it  was  Don  What-you-call-liim,  or  >nme  other  don," 
replied  lien,  a-  he  moved  forward  again.  '  I  reckon 
•we've  irnt  at  .-uiithin,  and  \\har  t liar's  a  beirinninir 

^J 

tain't  onlikelv  thai1'-  an  end  >oinewhar." 

* 

^^'^l  were  Ix'hind  the  trees,  a-  seeo    from   the  hlutl', 

and  the  ground  was   hadlv  cut  up  l>v  the   nmvements 

• 

of  holies,  hut  the  wa-'on  had  pas-ed  aft er  the  >1irrin£r 
up  of  the  earth. 

That  looks  well,  IVn.  The  party  were  not  all 
killed  or  captured,  for  there  were  ennuirh  of  them 
left  with  head-  on  their  shoulders  to  hriiur  up  the 


•\vniron." 


That'-  jc-t    so,  jedge.      Kf  the  Indian-  took   that 
wairin  thev  couldn't  haul  it  aci'o-s  the  Hat  ahout  here. 

* 

\\"e   -hall    cnine     to     it,    if    we    l)e\  e     to     toiler    down     to 

the  Salina-,"  rcjilied  I>en,  who  was  happy  in  the  helief 
that  his  plan  \\as   working   \\ell,  though    I    coultl   not 
help  feelini;-  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  about  Ned  Brown. 
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TTe  had  reached  a  point  where  we  could  see  about 
a  mile  ahead  down  the  trail  by  the  river's  side.  Xo 
wagon,  or  any  indication  of  the  travellers  was  to  be 
seen.  It  was  not  more  than  two  miles  back  to  the 
spot  where  we  had  pitched  our  camp  the  night  be- 
fore. The  vicinity  of  Castle  Hill  seemed  to  be  a 
favorite  resort  for  the  Apaches,  for  Major  Galloupe 
had  lost  his  horses  in  this  region.  It  was  certainly 
adapted  to  the  operations  of  such  a  foe. 

TTe  proceeded  another  mile,  and  then  Ben  ordered 
a  second  halt,  which  seemed  to  be  very  unnecessary, 
for  we  could  see  the  trail  of  the  particular  wagon  we 
were  following.  But  Ben  kept  up  a  tremendous 
thinking  all  the  time,  and  I  did  not  venture  to  ques- 
tion his  proceedings. 

'  Git   down   off  vour  horses,"  said  he.      "  But  I 

ti 

reckon  you'd  better  be  ready  to  git  up  again  quicker'n 
chain  lightnin'  ever  slid  down  a  crab-apple  tree." 

"  What's  to  be  done  now,  Ben?  " 

:r  I  reckon  we're  g'on'  to  git  a  brush  in  less'n  foj 
minutes  and  a  half.  We  hain'  got  no  time  to  talk 
about  it,  nuther." 

'f  I  don't  see  anything  that  looks  like  the  enemy, 
Ben." 

'  Keep  your  peepers  peeled,  and  you'll  see  'em 
afo'  your  bar  gits  any  grayer.  Git  your  bosses  in 
at  ween  you  and  the  bluff." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  rather  an  odd  pro- 
ceeding if  an  immediate  attack  was  expected.  Instead 
of  putting  ourselves  into  a  condition  to  meet  an  on- 
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•slaturht,  such  as  the  Apaches  make,  we  were  likely  to 
he  canirht  standing  on  the  irround. 

»  . 

f  Now,  look  kinder  keerle  — .  Don't  look  over  to 
the  bluff,  Yept  through  one  corner  of  the  niirh  eye," 
said  l>en,  as  unmoved  a-  though  lie  were  arranirin"1 

o  o      o 

the  fiirures  for  a  wax  show. 

I  Leathered  from  this  order  that  we  were  to  look  as 
though  We  didn't  expect  an  attack,  and  I  was  very 
skeptical  about  any  heinir  made,  for  I  could  neither 

6  nor  hear  anything  that  indicated  the  approach  nf 
the  Indian-. 

\o\v  shift  vour  seven— hooter  rifles   over  in  front 

• 

of  yon,  \\har  you  can  irit  at  'em  when  you  want  'cm." 
\\'c  olieved   this   order,  l»ut    I    wondered    what    the 

« 

Kentuckiau  had  -ecu  ^hidi  induced  him  to  make  this 
kind  of  preparation,  lint  I  had  never  known  Hen  to 
•ret  up  a  scare  for  nothing,  and  generally  he  -eenn-d 
to  ln«  too  reckle  — .  He  said  little,  hut  In-  ahvavs 

i 

appeared  to  know  \\hat  was  iroinir  on  within  a  mile 
of  him. 

I-'. very  man  of  the  party  arranged  hi-  extra  rille  BO 
that  it  would  l»e  available  at  an  inMant's  warning. 
The  leader  did  all  thai  he  directed  the  rest  ofu>to 
do.  Suddenly  the  Kenttickian  levelled  his  loni;-  rille 
across  hi>  saddle  and  tired. 

The  next  instant    the   most    diabolical    veil    I    ever 

» 

heard  ,-ounded  \\ithiii  a  few  rods  of  n-. 
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^HE  Apaches'  yell  was  familiar  enough  to  me  ;  but 
A  they  are  more  apt  to  attack  without  any  yell  than 
with  one.  Doubtless  they  supposed  we  were  unpre- 
pared for  them,  as  the  Kcntuckian  intended  they 
should  think.  Ben  had  required  us  to  face  our 
horses  to  the  east,  and  stand  behind  them. 

As  our  leader  explained  this  afterwards,  it  was  not 
only  to  make  us  look  "  kinder  keerless,"  but  also  that 
the  horses  might  serve  as  so  many  breastworks  if 
the  foe  should  open  with  a  volley  of  ball  or  arrows, 
as  they  generally  did  in  such  an  onslaught. 

r  Git  on  your  hosses,"  said  Ben,  in  his  easy  and 
careless  manner,  when  he  had  fired  his  long  rifle. 

AVe  sprang  into  our  saddles  at  a  bound  ;  and  Ben 
had  placed  the  horses  in  position  so  that  it  could  be 
done  m  till  instant,  and  without  turnin  the  animals. 
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Breaking  from  one  of  a  continuous  succe--ion  of 
patches  of  trees  and  bu-he-  extending  :u-ross  tlie  Hat, 
I  saw  a  band  of  Apache-,  about  hall'  of  whom  were 
mounted.  Thi-  is  what  1  saw  as  soon  a-  I  was  in  my 
saddle,  and  had  a  rhanre  to  look  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  veil  came. 

• 

Ben  had  levelled  his  rifle  aCTOSS  his  -addle  before 
the  yell  announced  the  coming  of  the  enemy.  The 

headmost  man  of  the  band,  who  wa-  mounted  on  a 
fine  hor-e,  wa-  in  the  act  of  .-primr'niir  up  into  the  air 
when  I  irlanced  in  that  direction.  It  \va-  his  death- 

i_ 

struirirle,  for  he  tumble.!  into  the  mid-t  of  hi-  fol- 
lower-  like  a  cl'ul  or  a  rock.  lie  could  not  ha\e 
known  what  hurt  him. 

His  companions  rode  over  him,  for  they  could  not 
check  their  Meed-  in  -ea-on  to  avoid  doinir  BO.  The 
hor-e  of  the  fallen  rider  d,i-hed  for\\ard.  The  savage 

O 

veil  had  fri'ditened  him,  but  he    wa-   ln.rne  on  bv  the 

»/  • 

animal-  behind  him.  Relieved  of  hi-  burden,  he 
beiran  to  make  the  nio-t  frantic  leaps,  irallopiiu:  madly 
towards  our  i)artv. 

1  •/ 

'Fire  away!  You  needn't  wait  no  longer,"  .-aid 
r»en.  as  he  brought  his  seveii->hooter  to  hi-  -hoiildcr, 
and  dischai'-'ed  it . 

Of  coiir.-e  the  men   on   hor-e-   oiit-trip])ed  the  o: 
on   foot,  thouirh   the   latter  ran  with   all   their  inhrht. 
Another    droppe.l    when    the    Kentuckian    tired    the 

•olid  time.  Still  the  fiends  yelled  a-  thnli^h  they 
thoii-lit  that  men1  noi.-e  \\ould  win  the  victory  for 
them. 
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By  this  time  we  heard  the  report  of  three  or  four 
guns,  and  a  flight  of  arrows  passed  over  our  heads. 

Not  one  of  us  was  hit,  though.  I  heard  a  bullet  whistle 

~ 

uncomfortably  near  my  head.  Firing  on  horseback 
evidently  was  not  the  forte  of  the  Apaches.  I  dis- 
charged one  barrel  of  my  gun,  but  several  of  "our 
party  fired  by  this  time,  and  I  could  not  tell  what 
execution  I  had  done.  Four  of  the  Indians  slipped 
out  of  their  saddles,  and  dropped  upon  the  ground. 

* 

The  steed  of  the  leader  dashed  in  close  to  us,  and 
the  horses  of  the  others  who  had  fallen  took  the  same 
direction.  They  all  ran  towards  the  river,  and  when 
that  headed  them  off  they  returned  to  the  trail  by  a 
circuitous  course,  and  continued  to  run  up  the  stream. 
Five  horses  had  thus  left  their  burdens  behind 
them. 

Thus  early  in  the  onslaught,  and  before  they  had 
come  within  a  hundred  feet  of  us,  the  Apaches 
seemed  to  have  had  enough  of  this  unequal  warfare. 
AVe  should  surely  have  brought  down  the  rest  of  them 
if  they  had  continued  on  their  course.  As  near  as  I 
could  make  the  count,  there  were  thirty  of  the  foe. 
Seven  more  remained  on  their  horses,  but  they 
sheered  off  to  the  west. 

Then  the  Apache  horsemen  exhibited  some  of  their 
peculiar  equestrianism.  They  all  lay  over  on  the 
side  of  their  animals,  so  that  they  were  concealed, 
except  one  leg,  from  us.  In  this  position  they  ap- 
peared to  be  circling  nround  us.  The  few  who  had 
guns  fired  across  the  backs  of  their  horses. 
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'Don't  you  mind  thorn  jest  yit,"  -aid  Bon,  as  he 
directed  hi-  tin-  to  the  Indian-  on  toot. 

We  obeyed  the  order,  and  -<'\eral  of  the  footmen 
dropped  to  the  earth  either  killed  or  disabled  by 
wound-.  Probably  more  of  them  wen1  hit  than  was 

«/ 

indicated  in  this  manner,  lint  they  >oon  had  all  they 
wanted  of  this  ><»rt  of  thiiur.  They  halted,  and  then 
broke  for  the  nearest  dump  of  trees. 

'  l>on't  yon  mind  them  no  more  je-t  yit."  rep<-ate(l 

r,ell.        "  Fuller  me." 

The  Kentuckian  sndd<-nly  whet  led  his  hor-c.  and 
dashed  df  at  the  top  of  (iiant's  .-peed  nji  the  trail.  It 
looked  very  much  like  runnim:  awav  from  a  beaten 

«.  <  «. 

foe,  though  no  one  can  know  \\hen  an  Apaehe  horde 
is  beaten  while  there  i-  lite  left  iii  them,  or  in  what 
manner  or  direction  they  will  next  demonstrate.  I  Jut 

• 

as  the  case  -lood  at  the  present  time  no  one  thought 
of  questioning  the  conduct  of  the  Kcntnckian.  A\'e 
retLrarde<l  him  a->  a  mar\cllon>  man. 

We  followed  Hen  up  the  trail  in  the  direction  the 
five  horses  had  taken.  Wo  ran  our  horses  as  though 

A\-O  meant  to  iM  out  of  the  way  of  the   foe.  but  I  did 
> 

not  think  this  was  what  Bon  wa>  driviiiir  at.  The 
mounted  Apaches  .-ceincd  to  be  as  much  astonished 
at  thoe  tactic-  as  we  were.  They  came  to  a  halt  and 
then,  apparently  after  a  hurried  conversation,  da>hcd 
up  the  trail  after  u>.  Their  action  excited  no  com- 
ment on  the  part  of  IJen  Caundi-h.  Kvcrythinu 
-eemed  to  pa>-  a-  a  mailer  of  eour-e  ^ith  him. 

The   hui>e>   ridtloii  by   the   Indian.-,  1  noticed,  had 
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not  taken  kindly  to  their  specialty  in  horsemanship. 
They  did  not  seem  to  comprehend  their  style  of 
riding  on  the  flank  instead  of  on  the  back.  This  was 
an  additional  evidence  that  they  had  been  recently 
stolen,  and  had  not  been  trained  to  this  sort  of  thing. 
They  were  not  accustomed  to  the  yell  of  the  Indians, 
but  the  terror  of  the  animals,  and  their  conduct  when 
their  riders  hung  on  one  side,  w^ere  all  to  our 
advantage. 

Where  are  we  going  nowr,  judge  ?  "  asked  Hal,  im- 
patiently, when  he  came  up  with  me  in  our  flight  up 
the  river. 

r  I  don't  know,  my  boy.  Ben  Cavendish  knows 
what  he  is  about,  and  he  has  his  own  way  for  con- 
ducting our  operations." 

f  But  we  are  running  away  from  a  handful  of 
Apaches  when  we  could  easily  have  shot  the  whole  of 
them,"  added  Hal,  no  more  able  to  comprehend  the 
Kentuckian's  tactics  than  I  was,  and  less  willing  to 
submit  to  them  without  a  manner. 

'  Obey  your  orders,  Hal,  and  ask  no  questions. 
No  criticisms  of  any  kind  until  we  have  finished  the 
affair." 

Hal  said  no  more,  but  I  doubt  if  he  was  any  better 

<> 

satisfied  than  before  with  what  we  were  doing  just 
then.  I  could  not  catch  Ben,  if  I  tried,  though  when 
he  found  he  was  running  away  from  us,  as  well  as 
the  Apaches,  he  reined  in  Giant,  and  permitted  the 
rest  of  us  to  come  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  him. 
We  were  approaching  the  little  grove  behind  which 
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the  attack  on  tho  travellers  had  taken  place.  Ben 
slackened  hi-  d  until  we  came  within  twenty  feet 
of  him.  A  bend  in  tin-  river,  and  consequently  in 
the  trail  we  were  following,  brought  us  to  a  point 
Avhere  the  eiiemv  could  not  see  u-.  lien  >uddenlv 

•  *. 

"wheeled  hi-  -teed  when  we  reached  the  upper  side  of 
the  little  irrnve,  and  dashed  in  behind  it.  Here  he 
came  to  a  halt.  We  followed  his  example,  and 
gathered  around  him. 

'  Xow,  >hel  up,  every  one  of  you  !  "  said  lien,  and 
there  was  >oinethinir  like  a  smile  on  hi-  bmn/ed  lace, 

* 

the  first  appearance  of  the  kind  I  had  .-ecu  while  he 
Avas  sober.  '  Don't  open  your  mouth  wide  enough 
for  a  mosquito  t<»  crawl  in,  but  keep  your  ear-  open. 
AYc've  got  three  minute-  and  a  half  to  spare.  lie 

load'u  nj)." 

lieu  proceeded  to  load  his  lonir  rifle,  and  we  re- 
newed the  eharire-,  in  our  weapon-,  includiiiLT  the 
Sharpe's  ritle-.  Not  one  <»f  u-  .-poke  a  word  after  the 
warninLT  we  had  received,  and  we  wondered  what  wa- 
to  come  next. 

'  \o\v  tix  your-elves  like  a  ]iar  o'  .-tairs  in  a  hou-e. 
for  I  reckon  some  on  you  lies  lived  in  housen.  Keep 
up  clo-e  to  the  tree-  as  you  kin.  and  see  the  trail  out- 
>ide  of  tin-  man  next  to  you.  Ilyer  I  am  tir>t,  je(i. 
next.  Sonny,  take  the  next  place,  and  then  Linn. 
Then  four  (iiva.-er>,  lix  your  carcasses  in  the  same 


way." 


lien   talked   fa>t    for  him,  but   by  the   time    he   had 
indicated   what  he    meant,  we  were   in   the   positions 
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pointed  out  to  us,  or  in  echelon,  on  the  verge  of  the 
grove,  the  line  of  which  was  about  an  inclination  of 

t_'  ^ 

forty-five  degrees  with  the  course  of  the  great 
trail  by  the  river. 

'  There  ain't  but  seven  of  them  critters  left  on  hoss- 
back.  They  are  comin  up  Injen  fashion.  The  fust  one 
is  mine,  the  second  is  the  j edge's  man,  and  Sonny 
shall  pop  at  the  third.  The  fou'th  is  your'n,  Linn 
Hoover,"  continued  Ben.  f  Xow  fix  yourselves  so  that 
you  won't  blow  off  the  head  of  the  next  man  befo'  you." 

We  understood  him  perfectly  now,  and  we  revised 
our  positions,  so  that  we  could  see  the  trail,  and 
shoot  clear  of  the  man  next  to  us.  Ben  said  no 
more,  and  we  obeyed  our  orders  literally  and  in  fact, 
for  we  did  not  open  our  mouths.  The  horses  panted, 
and  the  sweat  rolled  off  their  sides ;  but  they  were 
content  to  stand  quietly. 

Presently  we  heard  the  clatter  of  horses'  feet  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wood.  We  could  discern  the 
guttural  speech  of  the  Indians,  as  they  encouraged 
each  other  and  urged  forward  their  foaming  steeds. 
In  what  was  coming,  each  of  us  was  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  his  shot.  We  all  had  our  guns  ready,  for 
we  were  to  shoot  the  game  on  the  wing,  as  it  were. 

We  heard  the  enemy  as  they  rushed  on  to  destruc- 
tion. Without  any  other  demonstration,  up  went 
Ben's  long  rifle,  and  he  fired.  As  usual,  he  seemed 
to  give  no  care  to  his  aim ;  but  the  foremost  Indian 

^^ 

slid  off  his  horse  and  rolled  on  the  ground.     It  was 

**_-• 

my  turn  next,  and  I  fired  at  about  the  same  instant 
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Ben  did.  My  man  slid  part  way  off  his  stood.  lie 
was  not  killed,  but  he  was  wounded.  Hal  tired  and 
mN>ed  his  mark.  Linn  Hoover  unhorsed  his  man. 
Mine  clunir  to  his  animal  Imt  a  moment  lon-vr.  and 
then  slid  off.  The  tour  rid<-r<  in  the  rear  did  not 
come  into  the  view  of  the  (ireasers,  but  wheeled 
their  hor~i-<  and  retreated  the  wav  thov  come. 

•  * 

The  three  horses  whieh  had  lo>t  their  riders  eon- 
iiuued  on  their  course,  improving  their  speed  as  their 
burden  was  (i[A  oil'.  Thu->  it  happened  that  ei^ht  of 
the  twelve  hor>e>  that  had  come  out  of  the  bu>he<  a 
short  time  bel'ore  were  i:oini,r  on  their  own  hook  up 
the  trail. 

The  instant  the  Indians  in  the  rear  wheeled  their 
hor-e-.  Den  turned  Giant  in  the  same  direction,  and 
M't  out  in  pursuit.  AYe  followed  him  without  >top- 
piiiLr  to  ascertain  the  eondition  of  the  Apaelies  who 
had  fallen.  \Ye  could  not  keep  up  with  the  Keii- 
tuckian,  but  we  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  his 
movement-.  As  he  rode  he  brought  his  short  re- 

• 

peatiuLr  rille  to  his  -hotiMer  and  lircd.  Another  In- 
dian dropped  from  his  horse;  but  I>en  did  not  relax 
his  speed. 

The  riderle--  horse  da-hed  on.  and  we  rode  over 
the  fallen  Bavage,  lie  did  not  move,  and  I  con- 
cluded that  the  Kentucky  rilleinaii  jmt  the  ball 
through  his  head.  Whi-ii  we  came  to  a  kind  of  mo- 

• 

ra->  the  re-t  of  the  Apaches  reined  in  a  little, 
dropped  from  their  .-teed-  and  disappeared  in  the 
bwamp. 
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^FIIE  three  living  Apaches  of  the  dozen  who  had 
made  the  onslaught  on  horseback  were  wiser 
than  the  majority  of  their  people.  Ben  Cavendish 
would  certainly  have  brought  them  all  down  before 
they  could  reach  the  point  where  they  first  appeared, 
for  he  had  six  more  cartridges  in  his  short  rifle. 

<  _  ? 

They  had  abandoned  their  steeds  to  save  their  own 
lives. 

The  Apaches  had  ridden  their  horses  as  near  the 
morass  as  it  was  possible  to  make  them  go  ;  and  it 
would  have  been  folly  to  attempt  to  follow  them,  for 
the  ground  was  not  practicable  for  animals.  The 
abandoned  horses  wheeled  about  and  dashed  off  in 
the  direction  taken  by  the  others.  If  they  were 

233 
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stolen  horses,  as  I  had  no  doubt  they  were,  they  had 
conic  from  this  way,  ami  it  was  natural  tor  them  to 
go  in  a  trail  in  which  they  had  pa>-ed  before. 

"That  hunt's  up,"  said  lien.  KWe  hain't  go* 
nothinir  more  to  do  jot  In-;  I  reckon  them  foot 
critter-  won't  hull'  it  up  thi<  way.  ]>ut  't won't  do  no 
harm  to  sec  jest  what  they're  a  doin'  on." 

With  this  remark,  Hen  n>de  slowly  down  the  trail 
until  we  came  to  the  point  where  we  could  see  as  far 
a-  we  had  been  that  day..  No  Indians  could  he  >ren, 
and  I  supposed  lien  would  follow  the  main  trail  down 
to  a  point  where  we  could  Bee  if  I  ><>n  Kanion  and  his 
party  were  in  -iirht. 

Instead  of  doing  this,  he  ordered  us  and  led  the  way 
in  the  direction  of  Ca-tle  Hill.  I  wa-  not  particularly 
pleased  with  the  idea  of  LMHIIIT  down  tlie  trail  after 
dark,  for  that  would  irive  the  Apache-  ,111  advantage 
over  us.  I  .spoke  to  the  Kent uekian  in  regard  to  the 
matter. 

"If  you  look  out  for  1  »on  Kanion,  how  kin  we  look 

«/ 

out  for  our  scouts,  jedge  ?      We  are  bound  to  stand 

by  our  smuts  fn-t  and  every  time." 

'All    riirht,    lien:   I   didn't   know  what  you  were 
driving  at." 

If  them  >cout>  ha<  anvthinirto  sav,  or  if  they  Lrit 

• 

into  any  >erape,  we  ouirht  to  be  \\ithin  support  in' 
distance  of  'em.  I  reckon  we  kei-ried  out  our  part 

of  the    play;   and    if  that   nal  i>  anywhar  about    liver 

i  •  • 

we'll  heve  her,  or  thar  ain't  1,0  >nakes  in  VirLriiiy." 
;You   took   the   scouts  one    t>idc    when    you    told 
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them  what  to  do,  and  we  didn't  hear  what  you  said 
to  them." 

"And  that  accounts  for't,  jedge.  I  sent  them  fel- 
lers that  way  to  keep  a  lookout  for  the  gal.  I  don't 
know  as  it's  Sonny's  gal ;  but  it  don't  make  no  differ- 
ence. If  them  Injens  got  a  white  woman  and  ker- 
ried  her  off,  it  don't  make  no  odds  to  me  whose  dar- 
ter or  whose  mother  she  is ;  ef  I  kin  git  her  out  of 
the  hands  of  them  critters  I'm  gwine  to  do  it,  or  bust 
sunthin',"  said  Ben,  decidedly. 

'  But  I  should  like  to  know  whether  Don  Ramon 
is  reall}"  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  I  suppose 
we  can't  travel  down  the  trail  in  the  night." 

5  Why  not,  jedge?"  asked  Ben,  looking  me  in  the 
face  as  though  he  was  rather  puzzled  by  my  remark. 

r  Because  it  is  harder  to  fight  the  Apaches  in  the 
night  than  in  the  daylight." 

'  That  depends  on  sarcumstances,  jedge.  They 
allus  work  in  the  night  when  they're  gwine  to  clean 
out  a  camp  ;  but  out  on  the  trail  hyer  we  are  jest  as 
good  as  they  be.  They  kin't  see  no  better  than  we 
kin  in  the  night ;  and  two  blind  men  ain't  no  better 
off  in  the  daytime  than  they  be  in  the  night." 

r  Did  you  know  that  party  of  Apaches  were  com- 
ing out  after  us,  Ben  ? " 

f  I  expected  'em,  jedge." 

You  acted  just  as  though  they  had  sent  you  word 
that  they  were  going  to  attack  us,  and  as  though  they 
had  given  you  the  exact  time  when,  and  the  place 
where,  they  intended  to  do  it." 


ff 

•• 
ff 
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'I  reckon  they  didn't  do  nothin  o' the  sort,  jed<re," 
replied  IVn.  .-hakim/  \\\>  head,  as  la-  evidently  put  a 
literal  <-nn>t ruction  on  what  I  said. 

You  halted  tin1  party,  and  arranged  everything 
to  suit  your.-clf.  When  \<>u  had  things  fixed  to  >uit 
you.  the  Apaches  came  out,  and  you  shot  down  the 
lir.-t  one  that  >howed  his  head." 

Thar  ain't  no  witchery  about  it,  jcdire." 

I  thought  there  was." 

Not  a  mite.  AVhen  I  sent  them  .-emits  down  by 
the  blull',  I  reckoned  them  Indians  was  smnewhar  in 
that  way.  I  reckoned  they  mmiirht  have  a  camp  in 
that  quarter.  I  did  >oine  thinkin'  over  thi>  business. 
I  don't  want  to  tire  you  out  telliif  what  I  was  thinkin 
on,  for  folks  don't  ireii'ally  allus  care  \\hat  a  l»ack- 
Avoodsmaii  like  me  lies  not  in  hN  head." 

'  I  >hould  he  very  irlad  to  know  what  you  were 
thinking  about,  lien.  I  am  >ure  it  would  he  u-eful 

• 

1«)  me:    and  I  hope  Hal  will  hear  it." 

'I    should   like  to   know  all  about  it, "added    Hal, 

•\vlio  was   ridinir  <>n  the  other  >ide  of  the  Kentuckian. 

r  I  feel    as   thouirh   I   was    learning   -omethinir  rvrry 

hour    in    the    day:    and  I  always   like    to   hear   Hen 

explain  thinij 

That's    the   wav  to    learn.    Sonny.      The    trouble 

*  * 

with   bovs   is  that    they  are   older  when  they're  about 

•  .  •/ 

>teen  or  eighteen  than  they  ever  irit  to  be  arter 
that.  It  takes  'em  about  twenty  years  to  lind  out 
that  they  don't  know  nothin'.'' 

'I  have1  had  that  ili-«-a>e,  I»rn,  and  1  am  tryinir  i  > 
get  eured  of  it,"  said  Hal,  lauirliin.ir. 
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In  fact  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Hal  was 
trying  to  mend  his  ways,  for  he  was  certainly  more 
modest,  less  arrogant  with  the  men,  and  more  willing 
to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  others. 

:  The  fust  thing  towards  gittin'  well  is  to  find  out 
that  sunthin'  ails  you.  You  have  got  on  fust  rate  to 
ffit  so  fur  at  vour  aire,"  said  Ben,  in  a  tone  that 

o  »/  ~ 

seemed  to  be  equivalent  to  patting  the  boy  on  the 
head. 

:  You  knew  those  Apaches  were  coming,  Ben." 

The  Kentuckian  sometimes  forgot  the  story  he  was 
going  to  tell  and  branched  off  into  another  subject ; 
and  if  I  had  not  called  him  back  to  his  topic  we  were 
as  likely  to  get  a  dissertation  on  the  education  of 
boys  as  to  receive  an  explanation  of  his  movements 
since  we  left^the  Castle  Hill  camp. 

'  I  don't  say  I  know'd  they  was  coming ;  I  ex- 
pected 'em,  and  they  did  come.  That's  the  hull  on't." 

r  But  why  did  you  expect  them  ?  " 

'  I'll  tell  you,  jedge.  I  was  dead  sartain,  jedge, 
that  Don  Ramon,  or  whosomdever  that  party  might 
be  that  you  seen  attacked,  didn't  come  up  this 
way  arter  it  was  all  over.  If  they  didn't  come 
this  way  they  went  t'other  way.  But  they  was 
bound  to  the  eastward.  If  they  got  whipped 
to-day,  they  will  try  it  again  to-morrow,  and  them 
Injens  will  stay  this  side  on  'em  to  cut  'em  off  when 
thev  do  it." 

c> 

'That  is  all  clear  enough.  If  Don  Ramon  is  really 
at  the  head  of  the  party  he  means  to  join  nie ;  and  I 
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don't  believe  that  he  was  whipped  so  that  he  is  dis* 
aided  for  more  than  a  dav  or  two." 

* 

fl  reckoned  them  Injens  was  somewhar  'twixt  our 
camp  and  the  spot  whar  they  was  hit,"  continued 
]>en.  'My  idee  was  to  loteh  'em  out  to  the  trail,  as 
fur  as  I  could  from  their  skulking-place.  In  this 
diiririns  you  kin  lu-t  the  critters  will  come  out  as  soon 
as  they  M-C  a  chance  to  .-teal  a  ho--.  They  .-ee  our 
do/en  h  ,  and  they  wanted  Vm." 

While  we  rid  alonir  tin-  trail,  I  kept  looking  out 
for  things,  and  I  see  -unthin'  afore  we  irot  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  place  \\heiv  we  halted." 

What  did  you  see,  lien?"  a.-kcd  Hal,  intensely 
interested  in  the  explanation. 

'I  only  see  the  top-  of  the  l>u.-hes  movin',  'way 
over  almo-t  tew  the  Mull'.  That  didn't  mean  nothin', 
lor  the  wind  miirht  <lone  it.  l>ut  I  kept  a  lookhf, 
and  lookin*  :  and  kep'  seein'  sunthin'  more.  Uut  I 
wan't  dead  sure  on  'em  till  I  .-c<-n  a  head,  and  then  I 
came  to  a  halt.  I  w:is  afeerd  they  wouldn't  come 
out,  arter  all  :  hut  they  did,  with  the  cnaxin'  we  gin 
'em.  That'.-  the  hull  oift." 

Then  it  i>  only  l»y  keeping  your  eyes  open  that 
you  find  out  what  i-  --oini:'  our' 

'That'.-  the  only  way.     I  ain't  a  witch,  nor  nothin' 
o'   that    sort.       I    don't    know    nothin'    mile--    I    s 
sunthin'." 

'  P>ut   what  were  Ned  and  Jake  to  -  ' 


iv    I    could    fmi-h    the    x-nlciice.   Ten    ^avc    the 
n-in.-  lo  (lianl,  .-tiri'in^   him  up  v,  ilh    the  heel,-  of  hi- 
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boots,  for  none  of  our  men  wore  spurs  for  the  reason 
that  I  would  not  have  a  horse  mean  enough  to  need 

*  o 

spurs,  and  I  would  not  have  allowed  such  a  cruel 
usage  if  I  had.  The  Kentuckian's  steed  bounded  off 
like  the  wind,  and  we  followed  him  with  what  speed 
we  could  command. 

TTe  had  been  riding  leisurely  up  the  trail  during 
Ben's  explanations,  and  by  this  time  we  had  reached 
the  place  where  the  attack  had  been  made  on  the 
travellers  in  the  forenoon.  I  could  see  the  projecting 
bluff  from  which  I  had  witnessed  it.  A  bend  in  the 
river  would  soon  bring1  us  in  sight  of  Castle  Hill. 

~  o 

I  looked  ahead,  but  I  could  not  see  anything1  to 

v  O 

call  for  such  haste  as  our  leader  had  made  ;  in  fact  I 
could  see  nothing  to  attract  attention.  "\Vhen  Ben 
reached  the  bend  of  the  river,  he  shot  off  the  trail, 
and  rode  towards  the  bluff. 

I  could  not  get  near  enough  to  him  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion, and  the  chances  were,  if  I  had,  that  he  would 
not  have  answered  it.  But  we  followed  him  at  the 
top  of  our  speed,  and  TTildcat  kept  me  ahead  of  the 
rest.  I  looked  with  all  my  eyes ;  and  presently  I 
was  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a  hat,  hoisted  up  into 
the  air  on  the  muzzle  of  a  rifle.  The  hat  looked  like 
Ned's. 

The  Kentuckian  had  seen  the  tops  of  the  bushes 
bending  in  an  unnatural  manner,  different  from  their 

v — «  ' 

movements  under  the  influence  of  the  wind.  My 
Indian-craft,  or  wood-craft,  had  not  included  an 
education  into  things  so  fine  as  this.  But  after 
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this,  I  intended  to  make  a  study  of  this  peculiar 
science.  ^ 

A  few  minutes  after  I  saw  the  hat,  I  discovered 
Ned  rummiLT  towards  our  party.  He  held  his  hat  on 
tho  end  of  his  irun,  which  was  a  signal  ainonir  us  that 
the  owner  of  the  hat  belonged  to  the  parly,  and  we 
need  not  take  the,  trouble  to  tire  upon  the  hearer  of 
it.  Ned  was  alone.  1  wondered  what  had  become 
of  the  hone-t  (Jennan  who  was  >euutinir  with  him. 

'Hurrah!  hurrah!  hurrah!'  >houtcd  Ned,  a- 
soon  MS  1  was  near  enouirh  to  hear  him. 

This  jubilant  salutation  did  not  indicate  that  any 
disaster  had  happened  to  the  >cout-.  though  it  did 
not  explain  the  non-appearance  of  Jacob.  1  could  not 

exactlv  commend  Ned's  prudence  in  leaving  his  coin- 
.  i  . 

panion  alone  while  he  was  in  a  region  swarminir  with 
Apache-.  l>ut  as  -oon  as  Ned  had  done  hi-  shouting 
he  turned  and  ran  hack  a-  t'a-i  a>  he  had  approached. 
I»en  reined  in  his  hor>e  when  it  was  apparent  to 
him  that  there  was  no  need  of >u< h  terrific  haste  as  he 
Avas  niakinir,  and  I  cauidit  uj)  with  him.  We  rude  on 
a  little  farther,  following  the  direction  taken  hy  Ned. 
When  we  came  to  a  little  «rrove,  we  found  Juanita 
rccliniii"-  on  the  ground,  and  Jacob  standinir  hy  her 

O  i  "         *^ 

as  stiJl'  a-  a  .-oldier  of  the  line. 
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the  gal,  sure  enough  !  '  exclaimed  Ben? 
and  it  would  have  taken  a  thousand  years  for  the 
Kentuckian  to  exhaust  a  printer's  stock  of  exclama- 
tion points. 

'  Juanita  !  '    I  added,  almost  in  the  same  breath. 

*  Creation  !  She's  as  handsome  as  a  picter  !  '  con- 
tinued Ben  ;  and  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  his  face 
light  up  so  much  before. 

I  leaped  from  my  horse,  and  sprang  to  the  side  of 
the  maiden.  She  did  not  look  as  though  she  had 

*^ 

suffered  at  all  from  her  captivity  in  the  hands  of  the 
Apaches  ;  but  doubtless  she  was  reserved  to  gladden 
the  eyes  of  some  mighty  chief.  She  was  neatly 
dressed,  but  she  looked  pale  and  nervous,  as  well  sho 

might  after  such  an  experience. 

241 
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'I  MTU  glad  to  soo  you,  Juanita." 

I  took  her  by  the  hand.  and  she  smiled  as  -weetly 
a-  though  then-  was  not  an  Apache  within  a  hundred 
mile-  of  her.  I  had  got  so  tar  when  Hal  rti-hed  from 
his  horse  to  the  spot.  AVhen  lie  heard  her  name  he 
did  not  wait  to  ask  any  questions.  II.-il  was  not  as 
demonstrative  a-  an  old  bachelor  like  me  would  have 
expected:  but  probably  he  wa-  somewhat  re-train*  d 
in  his  gu>liiuir  l»y  the  presence-  of  the  re-t  of  the 
party,  and  dreaded  the  raillery  of  the  eamp  in  the 
future. 

A-  their  relation-  were  known  to  her  father,  and 
appeared  to  lie  reengni/ed  by  him,  I  retired  from  the 

ene.  and  the  re-t  of  the  iiMi-tv  had  the  irrare  to  fol- 

i        .  ~ 

lo\\  me  without  an  order  to  do  BO.  I  left  Hal  holdiniT 
the  hand  of  the  lieautiful  maiden,  and  I  wished  I  was 
a-  younir  as  he  W38.  I  am  confident  that.  ><>  far  a-  I 
•\va>  concerned,  if  I  had  seen  Juanita  year-  licfore,  I 
should  not  have  lieen  a  bachelor,  and  .-hould  not  have 
l>een  Wandering  over  the  wild-  of  the  i_Teat  A\'e-t. 

'I    reckon    von'vo    done  a    l>i-_r   tliinir."   said    IVn, 

• 

mildly,  a-  we  walked  out  of  the  irrovr.  This  to  Ned. 
'And  you've  helped  him  do  it,  Jake,  or  he  has 
helped  yon  do  it,  I  don't  know  which." 

"  I    don't    do  nodinir.-  but   vot   Ned  tells  me  to  d 

.  ' 

replied  Jacob,  mode.-tly. 

'Then  Smny  bossed  the  job?"    added  lien. 

'Sonny     is    der    bo.-.-;     und    he    ha\e    a    head    bi_i; 
enonirh  as  (Jeneral  Fremont'.-  head,  which  wa-  so  big 

ki-LT  of  beer." 
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"  Why  don't  you  tell  us  about  it,  Xed?" 

'It's  rather  a  long  story,  and  I  thought  you  would 
like  it  better  in  the  camp,"  replied  Xed.  We  did 
just  what  Ben  Cavendish  told  us  to  do.  We  followed 
his  directions  to  the  letter,  and  everything  worked 
just  as  he  said  it  would." 

f  I  reckon  it  don't  allus  happen  so,  Sonny,"  added 
Ben. 

It  had  happened  so  every  time  so  far  as  our  expe- 
rience extended. 

'  But  I  reckon  we  can't  stop  to  hear  the  yarn  now," 
continued  the  Kentuckian.  '  We've  got  the  gal,  and 
that's  the  best  part  of  the  yarn ;  and  we  know  it 
without  any  tellin'.  See  hyer,  jedge,  findin'  the  gal 
proves  that  Hal  was  right.  He  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  that  time,  ef  he  don't  allus  do  it.  I  reckon  her 
father  is  somewhar  on  the  river ;  and  I  ravther  reck- 

*/ 

on  we  ought  to  go  and  look  him  up  afore  we  hear  any 
yarns.  Sonny's  story  will  keep  ;  and  we  kin  all  hear 
it  when  we  hain't  got  nothin'  else  to  do,  ef  we  ain't 
killed  by  them  Apache  critters ;  and  then  I  reckon 
we  shan't  want  to  hear  it." 

You  are  right    every  time,  Ben ;    and   we    will 
inquire  into  Don  Ramon's  affairs." 

f  Judge,"  called  Hal,  running  towards  us  from  the 
grove,  as  I  finished  the  remark,  '  Juanita  is  very 
anxious  about  her  father." 

r  I  should  think  she  might  be." 
I  followed  him  back  into  the  grove  attended  by 
Ned  and  the  Kentuckian.      I  judged  that   Juanita 
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was  in   no  condition  for  "  billing  and  cooing."     She 

• 

was  a  daiiirhter  before  she  was  ;i  maiden  in  love;  and 
I  did  not  think  >he  was  old  enough  to  "  have  it  very 

\J 

bad,''  though  she  was  evidently  as  inueh  fascinated 

•  * 

with  Hal  a-  he  was  with  her.  He  was  a  very  irood- 
lookinir  yomiLr  fellow,  and  this  was  al»out  the  only 
point  in  which  he  was  ahead  of  Xed. 

Wher."  is  inv  father,  Sefior  Ju  lore?"  a-ked  Juan- 
»  o 

it  a.  as  I  came  into  her  pre-enee.  She  looked  tear- 
fully anxious,  thoiiLfh  the  excitement  of  the  occasion 
had  brought  some  color  to  her  cheek-. 

She   spoke   ifood   Knirli-di,  and   she  had  uTeatlv  im- 

it*  <  »/ 

proved  her  pronunciation  and  the  extent  of  her 
vocabulary  since  I  had  seen  her  la-t.  She  mixed  in  a 
few  Spani-h  words,  though  my  partial  knowledge  of 
that  laiiLruaire  enaliled  me  to  understand  her  without 

•  t 

any  repetitions. 

fl  don't  know  where  he  is.  Juanita  ;  but  as  soon 
as  pds-ibli'  we  -hall  <io  down  the  trail,  and  a.>certain 
what  has  become  of  him." 

You   don't    tell    me   that    he    was    killed    by    the 
Indian-  !  "  >he  added,  with  a  look  of  anirui-h. 

PI  don't  tell  you  so;  and  with  all  my  soul  I  hope 
not.  Now,  if  von  will  tell  us  what  you  know  about 

•  »/ 

the  attack  upon  your  party,  we  will  do  all  we  can 
for  your  father." 

< 

"  Xn  co    mucho  -  -I   don't    know  much  about 

the  attack,"  she  replied,  \\ith  a  tendency  to  talk  in 
IKT  native  tongue.  She  .M-enied  to  fear  that  her  want 

» 

of  knowledge  mi^ht   injure  the  ch.Mice.s  of  her  father 
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being  found.  fl  was  caught  by  a  big  Indian,  and 
carried  off.  The  Indians  were  lighting  our  men.  I 
am  very  sorry ;  but  that  is  all  I  know  about  it." 

f  Xever  mind,  Juanita.  AVe  will  do  the  best  we 
can  to  find  your  father.  How  many  men  had  Don 
Ramon  with  him?  ' 

'  How  many  men  ?  He  had  ten  besides  himself. 
He  had  — diez  y  seis ;  what  do  you  call  that?  ' 

f  Sixteen  ;  all  right,  Juanita,  I  understand  you." 

:t  Sixteen  horses,  and  one  great  wagon,"  she  added. 

'  TTere  any  of  the  men  killed  ?  * 

"I  don't  know,  Sefior  Jud«*e.     I  was  taken  in  the 

i — • 

beginning,  and  I  did  not  see  anything,"  replied  Juan- 
ita. !  You  will  do  something  to  save  my  father?'' 

The  poor  girl  was  as  ignorant  of  what  had  trans- 
pired as  I  was  ;  and  very  likely  I  had  seen  more  of 
the  affair  than  she  had.  I  then  told  her  that  she  had 
better  go  to  our  camp,  and  that  I  would  start  a  party 
immediately  to  ascertain  what  had  become  of  her 
father.  She  wanted  to  go  with  us,  but  I  reasoned  her 
out  of  this  idea.  YVe  were  now  not  far  from  the 
camp ;  but  if  I  sent  her  with  Hal  alone,  as  I  at  first 
thought  of  doing,  the  Apaches  might  be  in  that 
region,  and  capture  the  young  couple. 

I  decided  that  the  whole  of  our  men  should  escort 
them  to  the  cam}).  TTe  soon  reached  the  ford.  IVe 
could  not  permit  the  maiden  to  walk,  and  Hal  pro- 
posed to  take  her  on  his  horse  with  him ;  but  I  did 
not  think  he  was  strong  enough  to  hold  her,  and  I  had 

c  o 

not  entire  confidence  in  him  in  the  event  of  a  sudden 
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attack.  Tho  discus-ion  ended  in  my  taking  her  on 
my  own  hoise,  which,  next  to  Ciiant,  was  the  most 
powerful  in  our  collection. 

Silc  Carter  was  on  the  alert  at  our  arrival.  lie 
took  all  proper  precautions  hefore  allowing  us  to 
approach  the  hill  on  which  the  ramp  wa>  locate*!,  toi' 
it  was  l>ei:mnmir  to  l>e  too  dark  to  >ce  elearlv. 

vT  « 

AVhen  I  rode  in  with  rJuanita  in  my  arms,  he  called 
for  three  cheers  from  his  men.  He  had  met  the  younir 
ladv,  and  he  irave  her  a  verv  i>lea>ant  welcome. 

«  v      J 

'  \Ve  have  not  come  to  stay,  >ile.  though  we  shall 
leave  the  ladv  in  vour  charge.  VMU  mu>t  make  a 

•  «/ 

room  lor  her  in  one  of  the  wagons  and  keep  a  >pccial 
(iruard  over  her." 

'I  eal'late  tin-re  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  ark,  hut 
it  smell-  pooty  >trunir  <>f  hacon,"  replied  Sile.  '  IJut 
lliel)l»e  >he  Won't  keel'  lor  that.' 

'I   think  >he  can  .-land  it  tor  one  niirht  :   and  if  she 

^ 

i-  to  remain  with  us,  we  will  make  a  lietter  jdace  for 
her.  How  do  you  p-t  alonir  with  the  l»ridire  tim- 
ber?" 

'Fust  rate.  I've  found  the  place  to  huild  the 
hridirc,  and  the  .-tull'  to  luiild  it  with.  I  eal'late  we 
can  "'it  over  there  in  a  couple  of  day.-.  I've  studied 

o  l 

up  a  plan  to  huild  that  hridire,  and  it  ean  l>e  done  in 
>ln»rt  order." 

'I  am  ^-lad  to  hear  it,  Sile.  Don't  forget  that 
rluanita  mu>t  have  a  L-'uard  all  nipit  if  \\  e  don't 
l>aek  hefore  morning." 

'I>«.n't    l»e   ,-keered,  jed-e.      I  .shall   .sleep  >tandin' 
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up  to-mght.  If  anybody  gits  her  out  of  this  ranch 
to-night  he'll  have  to  take  her  straight  up  in  the  air. 
I  cal'late  she's  an  angel,  and  mebbe  she's  got  wings." 

Sile  wanted  to  tell  me  something  more  about  the 
bridge  over  the  caiion  ;  but  I  could  not  stay  to  hear 
him  out.  He  was  an  enthusiast  in  whatever  he  un- 
dertook, and  I  was  confident  that  the  bridge  would  be 
built,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  soon  as  he  pre- 
dicted. Our  party  took  their  suppers  while  I  was 
making  arrangements  with  Sile  for  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  the  Mexican  maiden  ;  and  I  ate  my  lunch  as 
I  attended  to  business. 

I  saw  that  Hal  was  inclined  to  remain  with  Juan- 
ita,  but  I  did  not  think  it  was  just  the  thing  to  humor 
him.  He  only  hinted  that  he  should  like  to  stand 
guard  over  the  caravel,  in  which  the  lady  was  to  be 
accommodated.  I  su^irested  to  him  that  he  oua'ht  to 

C_7*^'  ^— ' 

be  the  first  to  inform  her  father,  in  case  we  found 
him  that  nteht,  as  I  was  confident  we  should,  of  the 

o 

safety  of  his  daughter.  He  said  no  more  about  stay- 
ing with  the  sefiorita. 

I  was  confident  that  Don  Ramon  would  not  leave 
the  valley  of  the  Gila  without  his  daughter,  and  I 
had  no  doubt  he  was  encamped  farther  down  the 
trail.  He  seemed  to  have  mistaken  the  locality  of 

•> 

the  Indians  ;  but  I  was  sure  he  would  do  all  that 
could  be  done  to  recover  the  <rirl. 

o 

In  spite  of  Ben  Cavendish's  assertions  to  the  con- 
trary, I  felt  a  little  skittish  about  operating  on  the 
flat  in  the  night.  No  moon  would  aid  us  until  very 
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late.  If  we  did  not  full  into  an  Indian  ambuscade, 
I  could  sec  some  difficulty  in  approaching  the 
camp  of  Don  Ramon,  for  we  had  no  means  of  mak- 
ing ourselves  known,  and  were  in  irreat  danger  of 

O  .  O 

lu'inir  mistaken  lor  a  iranir  of  Apache  marauder.-. 
I  talked  with  Xcd  about  this  matter,  and  he  went 
to  the  caravel  and  }>rodu<vd  a  box  of  Roman  candle^ 
he  had  bought  in  San  Dieiro,  intending  to  use  them 

o    7  o 

on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

One   or  two   of  the>e  would   li^ht   up  the   trail  so 
that  we  could  he  seen  by  Don  Ramon,  ;md  thev  would 

«/  * 

know  that  Indians  were  not  provided  with  such  play- 
things. I  rode  out  of  the  cam])  by  the  >idc  of  the 
Kentuckian,  who  always  took  the  lead,  except  when 
the  greater  danger  was  in  the  rear. 

•  i 

'Don't   von  think  it  i>  very  >t  ran  ire  the  Apaches  on 
«  .  .  i 

the  hi^'h  ground  liavc  not  attacked  the  camp,  or  at 
lea.-t  shown  thcniM'lvo  near  it  ':  ' 

'\  don't   reckon   thev  want  to  >how  theinst-lves  till 

& 

they  tirit  i'ea<ly  to  make  a  hit.  I'ut  they'll  come  >oon 
enough,  jedge,"  replied  I>en.  You  kin  bet  your 
jiile  they'\t'  MVM  u-  leave  the  camp;  and  very  likely 
thev  will  make  a  >la>h  at  it  while  \\e  are  prone." 

\J  » 

AVlien  we  reacheil  the  Hat,  I  was  rather  surprised 
to  -ee  about  a  dozen  horses  quietly  feeding  near  the 

trail. 
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TT^HAT  horses  are  these,  Ben?  " 

I   niio'ht    have    known,    but   I    didn't    think. 
~ 

Events  had  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly  that  I 
had  forgotten  in  a  later  sensation  the  occurrences  of 
a  few  hours  before.  It  occurred  to  me  at  first  that 
there  must  be  a  camp  in  the  vicinity  somewhere,  and 
that  the  travellers  had  turned  out  their  horses  to  £ret 

<_^ 

their  suppers,  though  this  was  a  very  unusual  thing 
to  do  in  the  midst  of  so  many  enemies. 

'I  reckon  these  be  the  bosses  them  Apaches  was 
pitched  off  from,"  replied  Ben.  They  all  legged 
it  up  this  way." 

fl  understand  it  now.  Probably  these  horses,  or 
some  of  them,  are  the  ones  that  were  stampeded 
from  the  camp  of  Major  Galloupe." 

219 
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rf  Jest  .is  like  as  not ;  but  tbov  ovurht  to  ho  tookcn 

*,  t 

care  on.  We  hain't  iM  n»  time  to  do  it  :  and  1  reek- 
on  they  will  stay  here  till  we  iret  back." 

We  left  them  to  the  rieh  feed  they  found  on  the 
flat,  hoping  to  iind  them  on  our  return.  We  followed 

the    trail.   pa<>illir    tile     poinN     where    eventful     seene.S 

liad  l)een  enacted  that  day  without  >eeinir  any  Indians 
or  any  siirns  of  Don  Kamoifs  party.  After  we  got 
by  the  place  where  the  Aparhes  had  attempted  to 
surprise  us,  we  kept  a  >harp  lookout  for  the  camp  of 
the  .Mexican  nabob.  After  a  ride  of  a  couple  of 
miles  we  discovered  what  appeared  to  be  a  lire  ahead, 
at  the  side  of  the  trail,  and  quite  near  the  river. 

'I  reckon  that  moii-'ht  he  Don  Kamon's  camp,'' 
said  the  Kentuckian. 

'If  it  is  any  camp  at  all.  it  must  be  Don  Kamon'-. 
It  can't  be  an  Indian  camp." 

This  was  not  >«»  much  an  opinion  of  my  own  a-  a 
siurire-tion  to  call  forth  the  opinion  of  my  tall 
companion. 

'  Injens  don't  camp  so  near  the  trail.  It  would 
>p'ile  their  business." 

We  proceeded  a  short  di-tauce  farther,  and  then 
Ave  saw  a  man  in  the  trail.  lie  had  a  Lrun  in  his  hand, 
and  before  we  could  vvt  near  enough  to  speak  he 
lired.  lint  the  pin  appeared  to  be  di>  harmed  in  the 
air:  at  any  rale,  none  of  our  party  were  hit  by  a 
bullet. 

'Don't  you  think  we  had  better  light  up  the 
country  a  little,  Hen  '.' " 
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"  Light  up  the  country  ?  What  on  airth  do  you 
mean  by  that?"  asked  Ben,  who  knew  nothing  about 
the  Roman  candles  in  the  possession  of  the  boys. 

"  We  can  make  it  as  light  as  day  for  a  few 
seconds." 

"How  be  you  gwine  to  do  it?'  inquired  Ben. 
"  We  hain't  got  no  lightwood  here,  nor  nothin'  of 
the  sort  as  I  knows  on." 

"If  you  wish  to  have  it  done,  you  have  only  to 
say  so,  Ben." 

"  "Well,  let  drive.  I  want  to  know  what  you're 
gwine  to  do,"  added  Ben,  whose  curiosity  was 
excited. 

"Lioiit  one  of  them,  Ned." 

fD 

The  man  we  had  seen  in  the  trail  was  retreating 
slowty  before  us.  Possibly  he  was  satisfied  by  this 
time  that  we  were  not  Apaches,  or  we  should  not 
have  taken  things  so  easily  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  a  camp.  Xed  lighted  the  Roman  candle,  and  in  a 
moment  its  glare  illuminated  the  scenery  around  us, 
and  turned  the  night  into  day.  But  the  effect  upon 
the  horses  was  rather  exciting,  for  they  seemed  to  be 
as  ignorant  of  such  fireworks  as  the  Kentuckian. 

O 

*  Creation  !  "  said  Ben,  more  in  a  tone  of  resigna- 
tion than  wonder,  though  he  was  evidently  greatly 
astonished  at  the  sudden  change  in  the  appearance  of 
things  around  us.  "  That's  a  bisr^er  thin^  than 

o  oo  o 

lightwood." 

t_7 

Giant  was  dancing  like  a  maiden  just  come  out, 
and  the  fizzing  and  popping  caused  all  the  animals  to 
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spring  as  though  they  wished  the  tiling  was  farther 
off.  liut  our  hor-e-  were  not  of  the  cow  kind,  and 
we  expceted  them  to  show  -nine  life  when  anythii.j 
unusual  took  pla< •<•. 

l>y  the  brilliant  liirht  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
.survey  the  objects  in  the  neighborhood.  The  tir.-t 
and  most  welcome  thinir  I  saw  was  a  baggage-wagon 
near  the  lire.  It  was  covered  with  white-  canvas, 
and  I  knew  that  I  )on  Ramon  provided  a  >leiph:_- 
placc  for  hi.-  daughter  in  his  wairoii. 

J. 

\\'ho  £oes  there'.' "  a.-ke<l  the  man  in  the  trail, 
who  had  come  to  a  hall  \\\n-\\  the  liirht  a-.-iuvd  him 
that  A\ e  were  not  Apache-.  He  -poke  iii  Spanish. 

TYieiid-,"  I  replied.  f  Is  this  l>oii  Ramon's 
camp?  ' 

"  Si,  sefor." 

Tell  him  his  I.uena  Vi-ta  friend-  are  here." 

AVe  continue(l  to  advance,  and  -oon  came  up  with 
the  man.  The  candle  had  burned  it-elf  out,  but  it 
hail  done  it.-  work. 

'  Don  Ramon  is  not  at  the  camp  now,"  replied  the 
man. 

'  Not  at  the  cam])?  ' 

I  was  --really  a-toni.-hed  and  disappointed  at  this 
intelligence. 

"Where  i-  he?" 

'  lie  h         .in-  in  search  of  hi-  daughter." answered 

• 

the  sentinel.       '  1-ul  our  people  are  eomiiiir  forward." 
I.iirht  or  ten  men  were  advancing  up   the  trail  and 
jtre.-ently  they  joined  u^  at  the  conference. 
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"  Judge,   I   am   right   down   glad   to   see   you !  " 

O       '  C  O  v 

shouted  the  foremost  of  the  party,  as  he  rushed 
forward  and  grasped  my  hand.  We  have  been 
looking  for  you  for  the  last  ten  days,  and  I  wish  we 
had  found  you  before." 

"  Is  that  you,  Peterson? '  I  could  not  quite  make 
out  who  it  was  in  the  darkness,  and  I  did  not  care  to 
waste  the  small  stock  of  Roman  candles  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  boys,  for  I  thought  they  might  render 
good  service  on  some  important  occasion,  as  they  had 
on  the  present. 

Peterson  was  an  American  who  had  some  business 
relations  with  Don  Ramon,  and  had  visited  Buena 
Vista  with  my  Mexican  friend.  In  fact,  he  was  Don 
Ramon's  right-hand  man,  and  I  understood  at  once 

o 

that  he  was  in  command  of  the  party  in  the  absence 
of  his  employer. 

"  I  am  Peterson  :   you  ought  to  know  the  sound  of 

«/  o 

my  voice  by  this  time.  But,  come ;  ride  into  our 
camp,"  added  the  right-hand  man. 

He  walked  by  the  side  of  my  horse,  and  the  rest 
of  his  party,  with  the  exception  of  the  sentinel,  pre- 
ceded us.  They  were  all  armed,  and  evidently 
expected  a  fight  when  they  came  out  of  the  camp, 
called  by  the  signal  of  the  guard. 

«/  O  O 

"  We  have  been  looking  for  von  ever  since  we  left 

O  v 

the  Coolrado  river.  We  expected  to  find  you  there, 
for  Don  Ramon  said  he  wrote  that  he  would  join  you 
there,  as  we  were  unable  to  get  through  to  Buena 

'  ^ — •  ^ — 

Vista  in  season  to  start  with  you.     We  had  some 
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"business  in  Hermosillo,  in  Sonora,  and  wo  camo  that 
way.  We  crossed  the  de-crt  about  twenty  din's 

\j  «.  * 

airo,"  said  Peterson.  '  Don  Kamon  was  greatly  di-- 
trosscd  when  lie  found  you  had  left  Fort  Yunia,  for 
he  expected  to  wait  a  week  for  you  there." 

e  I  have  received  n<>  letter  at  all  from  him.  If  I 
had  I  should  have  waited  for  him,  if  it  had  heeii  a 
month,  but  I  concluded  that  he  had  iriven  up  the 
trip,  for  I  suppose  you  are  haviiur  stormy  times  in 
Mexico,  with  your  new  emperor  and  with  your  two 
parties." 

!t  Stormy  enough,  judge,  bul  not  so  stormy  as  we 
have  had  this  very  day,"  added  Peter-on. 

'  As  the  Don  had  ten  men  with  him,  I  did  not 
think  he  would  have  anv  trouble  in  ^ettinir  through, 

«/  '  t^j  t^ . 

hut  you  had  a  sharp  tiiiht  this  ton-noon." 

Who  told  you  Don  Kamon  had  ten  men,  and  that 
we  had  a  hard  liirht  ?     You  could  not  have  been  near, 

* 

or  you  would  have  come  to  help  us." 

"I  saw  the  tiirht,  or  a  part   of  it   myself.      }}ui  we 
.  i 

were  in  a   tiirht   ourselves   at    the   same  time,  and  we 

• 

lost  one  of  our  be-t  men --old  Jerry  Penson,  who 
was  at  Pjtiena  Vista  when  you  were  there." 

"  Poor  ,Ierrv  !     I   am    sorry    for   him.       Hut    v<>u 

•  «/  « 

could  not  have  told  that  Don  Kamon  had  ten  men 
from  >eeiiiL:'  part  of  it." 

"  I  had   that    from    one  that    wa>  with    you    at    the 

* 

time.      Pail  the  sentinel  told  me  that    Don   Kamon   is 
not  here  no\v,  and  I  know  he  is  not,  or  I  should  havo 
n  him  before  this  time." 
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"  lie  is  not  here.     If  you  know  about  the  fight  we 

V  d? 

had  with  the  Apaches,  you  know  perhaps  that  his 
(laughter,  Juanita,  was  captured  by  the  Indians," 
added  Peterson,  with  so  much  emotion  that  I  won- 
dered if  he  had  not  some  of  Hal's  symptoms.  But  the 
right-hand  man  was  full  forty,  and  for  aught  I  knew 
he  had  a  wife  in  some  other  part  of  the  country. 

'  I  know  all  about  Juanita.  But  where  can  Don 
Ramon  have  gone  ? ': 

"  He  has  gone  to  look  for  his  daughter." 

O  O 

"  Gone  to  look  for  her  !     Where  has  he  gone  ?  * 

f  Over  beyond  the  mountains,  for  in  the  midst  o_f 
them,  there  is  an  Apache  village,  and  Don  Ramon  is 
confident  that  his  daughter  has  been  conveyed  there," 
added  Peterson. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  he  got  that  idea  into  his  head,  for 
Juanita  was  not  conveyed  to  the  village  of  the 
Apaches." 

:  You  talk  as  though  you  knew  something  about  it, 
judge,"  said  my  puzzled  countryman  from  Mexico. 

"  I  know  all  about  it,  Peterson ;  and  she  has  not 
been  carried  to  any  Apache  village,  though  I  fancy 
that  would  have  been  done  in  a  few  hours  more,  if 
circumstances  permitted  her  captors  to  convey  her  to 
their  home,  if  they  have  any  home." 

What  do  you  mean,  judge  ?  What  circumstances 
were  there  that  would  have  prevented  the  Indians 
from  taking  the  prisoner  to  their  village? ' 

'  The  rather  important  circumstance  that  they  have 
not  the  young  lady  to  take  to  their  village." 

4/  O  «/  O 
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'Unfortunately  they  have  hor  :  and  I  think  her 
father  will  find  her  there."  protected  IVter-on. 

'  ISut  I  know  that  he  will  not  find  her  there.  Hal 
knows  all  about  her,  and  he  can  tell  you  as  niueh  as 
I  can." 

This  as  we  eaine  to  a  halt  at  the  eainp,  and  I  dis- 
mounted from  my  hor^c. 

'  I-  Hal  here?  I  shall  be  riirht  glad  to  see  him,"  said 
Peterson.  '  Hal  is  a  irreat  favorite  with  the  I)on, 
and  I  suppose  you  know  that  .Juanita  don't  hate  him 
a<  badly  a<  >he  does  Apache  Indian-." 

Hal  had  heard  about  all  that  had  been  said,  and  lie 
came  forward  to  .-how  himself.  Pctcr>on  irave  him 


a  cordial  ir 

• 

'What  do  vou  know  of  Juanita,  Hal?'    a-ked   the 

• 

riirht-hand  man,  as  soon  as  they  had   i  1    between 

•  1 

them  the  conventional  salutations  at  meeting. 

'We  have1  her  safe  and  sound  in  our  camp  at  Castle. 
Hill."  answered  Hal,  tellinir  tin4  whole  >ub>tance  of 
the  story  without  any  preliminaries  as  I  wMied  him 
to  tell  it. 

Muanila  !  N  it  ])<>—  ible  that  >he  ha-  e-caped 
fi'om  the  Indian.-?'  exclaimed  lYter-<ui.  A\'here 
is  ('a-tle  Hill?  1  never  heard  of  it  before." 

Hal  told  where  Ca-lle  Hill  \va<,  and  told  all  he 
knew  about  the  recapture  of  the  .Mexican  maiden. 
IVter-on  wa-  delighted  with  the  intelli^ciice.  which 
wa-  communicated  to  the  re-t  f)t'l>oii  Iiamon">  parly, 
whereat  they  demonstrated  with  eheers  the  >uti>f  ac- 
tion they  felt. 
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rflt  was  Ned  Brown  that  bossed  the  job,"  added 
Hal. 

It  was  handsome  of  Hal  to  say  this  so  soon,  and  I 
had  high  hopes  of  him. 


CIIAPTKU    XXXI. 


A   GKF.AT    DT-  M'roiVTMKNT.  --THE  INDIAN  r.lTDT:.  —  I'l.N  CAV- 

ENDI-II'S  OPINION.--!  roi\<  IDI.NC  T.  IN  TIME.  —  THE 
Ml  \I<  AN  GENTLEMAN  IN  GREAT  PERIL.--WE  Dl.iTDE 
•\VIIAT  T«>  D<>.  —Till.  TKAII..  --ACKo.->  I  1  1  1.  i  I.  AT.  —  THE 
<  \NO\.  -  \  GLOOMY  <  HASH.  \  DANGEROUS  AND  I'll  i  I- 
CULT  ASCENT.  --  WOUNDED  AND  WORN-OUT.--A  NiiDF.D 
REST  AND  SLEEP.  -  \  LONG  I  i:  \  Mr.  -  -  Til  I.  A  l'A<  HE  VIL- 
I.A«-I:.  —  Tin:  INDIAN-  AND  nnii;  ria.-<>Niu. 


T   WAS  tcrriMy  (lis:i})pointril  at  the  alisciin-  of  Don 
R;tinoii,  nmrr   because  I  \v,-is  anxiou-  to  havi-  liiin 

cointortcil  \\ilh  the  knou  lr<li:r  that  his  (lauirhti-r  was 

• 

safe    and    well    than    for   anv  other  iva>on.      He\\a> 

• 

ne  ju-t  at  the  time  when  tin-  n«-w<  came  that  would 
have  rejoiced  his  heart  more  than  any  other  event  in 
the  world. 

Hal  told  his  >tory,  and  Peterson  wanted  Xed  to 
tell  hi>  >tory  :  hut  I  interposed.  I  told  the  riirht- 
hand  man  that  we  eoiild  not  wait  till  this  lonir  yarn 
wa-  reeled  oil',  for  it  miirht  take  an  hour.  I  added 
that  our  eamj)  mi^ht  l>e  attaeked,  and  nothinir  hut 
the  ]»eril  of  I)oii  Ivainon  woul<l  have  induced  me  to 
leave  it  for  a  >iniile  hour.  If  we  <  otiid  serve  him 
further,  we  would  >tay  a  \\eek,  for  1  wa>  -ure  that 
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our  camp  would  be  successfully  defended  by  the  men 
and  the  means  we  had  left  for  that  purpose. 

r  How  many  men  went  with  Don  Ramon  to  the 
Apache  village  ?  ' 

'  Xot  a  single  one,  except  an  Indian  guide ;  and  I 
have  no  faith  in  him,"  said  Peterson,  shaking  his  head 
with  ominous  doubts. 

'  An  Injen  guide,"  added  Ben  Cavendish.  ''  Where 
did  he  find  the  Injen  guide  ?  " 

BV  the  li<rht  of  the  fire,  I  could  see  something  like 

*/  ~  o 

a  sneer  on  the  bronze  face  of  the  Kentuckian,  which 
I  interpreted  as  an  expression  of  contempt  at  the  want 
of  skill  and  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican 
gentleman  in  trusting  himself  to  the  guidance  of  such 
a  person. 

:The  guide  came  along  the  trail  just  about  dark 
to-night,"  replied  Peterson. 

Then  it  was  arter  our  fight  with  the  Apaches," 
added  Ben,  putting  an  enormous  quid  of  tobacco  into 
his  cheek. 

"I  heard  firing  up  the  trail  some  time  before  he 
came  here." 

"I  reckon  it  was  one  of  the  critters  we  fit  into 
above  hyer,"  said  the  Kentuckian.  'And  the  don 
went  off  with  the  ofuide  ?  " 

o 

r'Only  about  an  hour  before  you  came,"  added 
Peterson,  whose  fears  seemed  to  be  excited  by  the 
comments  of  Ben  Cavendish. 

Then  I  reckon  we'd  better  be  up  and  doin'," 
replied  Ben,  rising  from  the  ground  where  we  were 
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all  seated  in  Indian  fashion.  r  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  this  Indian  village?  Whar  did  thev  Lro  ?  " 

<    i 

The  guide  said  it  was  ju>t  aero--  the  mountain, 
and  they  could  get  there  In-fore  morning,  and  take 
time  for  three  hours'  >leep  on  the  way." 

'It  looks  bad,  uneonnnon  had,"  added  the  Ken- 
tuekian,  apparently  talking  to  himself  rather  than  to 
the  party  around  him. 

'Do    you  think    Don    Ramon    is    in  danger,   Mr. 
•i 

Cavendish?''   :iskcd  IVtcr-on,  an.\'mu>lv. 

• 

'Do  I  think  he  i-  in  damjvr?  I  don't  reckon  he 
will  have  a  skelp  on  hi-  head  by  this  time  to-morrer. 
You  can't  trust  no  Apache  no  niore'n  you  kin  a 

rattlesnake.      Thev    bite    when    thev    nits    a    chance, 

»/  .     . 

Avhether  it's  friend  or  foe,"  >aid  l>en,  .-hakini:-  hi>  head 
all   the  time,  as  he  was  apt  to  do  when  he  had  a  hard 
ease  on  his  mind.       '  It  \va>  queer  that   he  should 
with  any  Apache." 

"I   thought    so   mvself:   but    Don   Ramon   wa<    so 

• 

anxious  to  obtain  his  daughter,  or  at  lea>t  to  see  her, 
that  he  was  willing  to  run  any  ri-k.  Hut  the  Indian 
guide  spoke  Spanish,  and  talked  very  fairly." 

"Did    he?"    Mieered    Hen.        'I     reckon     he    wa- 
eomeouter:     thet    he    had   quarrelled   with    his   chief, 
and  wanted  to  git  revenge  on  him,  or  Minthin  o'  thet 
tort." 

f  Have  you  met  this  Indian  guide,  Air.  Caven- 
dish?'1 asked  Peterson,  with  no  little  excitement  in 
his  manner. 

"Ileve   I   seen  him?  lleven't  I  seen  a  hundred  on 
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'em.  Don't  they  all  tell  the  same  story?"  flouted 
Ben.  ?  I'll  bet  four  cents  agin  a  ch'aw  tobacker  they 
know'd  the  gal  had  got  away  from  'em  afore  he 
came  here.  Where  was  the  camp  you  found  the  gal 
in,  Sonny?'  continued  Ben,  turning  to  Ned  Brown. 

f  It  was  just  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  on  the  bank 
of  the  stream  that  runs  around  Castle  Hill,  not  far 
from  the  place  where  you  fought  the  Apaches,"  re- 
plied Ned.  r  I  heard  your  firing  when  we  took 
Juanita  out  of  the  camp.  A  line  drawn  at  right 
angles  with ' 

r  A  line  drawn  to  the  moon,  Sonny  !  Talk  English, 
or  give  us  the  pigeon  talk  of  the  dons,"  interposed 
Ben,  whose  knowledge  of  geometry  was  probably 
very  limited. 

:?  Abreast  of  the  point  where  we  fought  the 
Indians." 

That's  what  right  angles  means,  is  it,  jedge? 
Then  the  critters  know'd  the  gal  was  gone ;  and 
more'n  that ;  they  mean  to  git  her  agin.  But  rot  my 
old  timbers  in  the  mud  if  they  shall  have  her  ! ' 

T  Do  you  know  which  way  the  Indian  guide  con- 
ducted Don  Ramon,  Peterson?  ': 

rl  do,  judge ;  there's  a  trail  leading  over  to  the 
bluff.  We  found  it  this  afternoon  ;  and  they  left  by 
that." 

This    party   is   goin'   arter  the   don,"  said  Ben. 

'We  may  ketch  him  ef  we  don't  lose  the  trail.  We'll 

leave    our    hosscs  hyer ;    but    fetch    along  all   your 

shooters ;  and  boys,  heve  them  firelights  with  you, 
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for  I  reckon  we  may  want  them.  They're  a  In'irirer 
thinir  than  liffhtwood  ;  but  T  don't  know's  YOU  can  irit 

O  <  v  ~ 

any  lightwood  this  >ide  of  old  Kainiuck." 

I  saw  that  Ben  meant  bu-inc  — .  and  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  l'ollo\v  anywhere  that  he  would  lead.  IIo 

• 

regarded  the  iruide  as  treacherous  and  intending  in 

^j  • 

some  way  to  regain  the  daughter  through  the  capture 
or  influence  of  the  father.  The  (Irea-crs  under 
Peterson  took  our  horses,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more 
we  were  in  the  trail  the  right-hand  man  pointed  out 
to  us.  We  moved  towards  the  bluff,  and  it  was 
probable  that  if  would  take  u-  to  -cine  eafion  in  the 
clilf  where  the  hiirh  ground  would  be  reached. 

*  » 

Nothing   but    the    peril    of    mv   friend    could    have 

1  « 

tempted  me  to  engage  in  >tieh  a  jaunt  alter  M>  hard  a 
da \ '>  work.  I  was  tired,  and  so  were  the  men.  But 
l>en  had  not  made  >o  l>ad  a  ca>e  a^  \\^  really  believed 
the  situation  of  1  >on  b'amon  to  be.  He  Nv>a-  to  be  the 
victim  of  treaeherv  :  he  had  lieen  entii-ed  nwav  from 

• 

the  eamp  after  the  di-envery  that  Jnanita  had  e.-caped. 
As  I  liave  said  beibiv,  I  had  been  to  an  A]\ache 
village  in  this  region,  where  I  met  ('oehi>e  and  Man- 
gus  Colorado,  t\\o  of  the  ir.o-t  noted,  as  well  as  the 
mo>t  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  rullians  the  world  ever 

• 

produced.  Whether  the1  village  for  which  we  wei'e 
bound  was  the  same  one,  I  had  no  mean-  of  knowii: 

but  I  judired  that   it   w; 
.' 

A>  lu-ii  predi.-ted,  and  I  helieved  w»-  sl'.ould,  find 
the  trail  ended  at  a  canon  in  the  cliff.  Not  one  of  us 
had  ever  been  through  the  place,  which  uould  ha\e 
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presented  difficulties  enough  in  the  daytime  ;  and  it 
was  a  thousandfold  worse  in  the  ni<rht.  The  water 

o 

gushed  out  of  the  great  chasm  into  the  river  which 
almost  surrounded  Castle  Hill.  All  the  light  we 
could  obtain  was  produced  by  occasionally  lighting  a 
match. 

"We -had  no  difficulty  in  fording  the  stream,  for  the 
water  was  not  over  the  top  of  our  boots.  "We  found 
a  landing-place  on  the  other  side.  "We  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  canon.  Lighting  a  match,  we  found  a 
considerable  brook,  but  there  were  dry  rocks  enough 
to  afford  us  a  footing.  We  found  that  the  bottom  of 

O 

it  was  a  gradual  slope,  but  the  ascent  was  exceedingly 
hazardous. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  perils  and  the 
hardships  we  experienced  in  the  passage  of  the  canon. 
It  was  more  than  equal  to  all  the  day's  work  we  had 
done  since  we  left  our  grassy  hammocks  in  the  morn- 
ing. Whatever  necessity  there  was  for  haste,  hardly 
one  of  the  party  was  in  condition  to  go  any  farther 
without  a  rest  when  we  reached  the  open  ground 
above.  Some  of  us  had  been  severely  lamed  and 
bruised  by  the  falls  we  had  received  in  the  darkness 
of  the  chasm. 

Thoroughly  exhausted  we  lay  down  on  the  ground, 
with  no  thought  or  fear  of  Indians  or  anvthins:  else. 

v5  t.  O 

I  went  to  sleep,  for  worn-out  nature  could  do  no 
more.  I  suppose  most  of  my  companions  did  the 
same,  though  I  think  Ben  Cavendish  did  not.  At 
any  rate  he  called  us  when  the  moon  rose. 
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"Wo  were  somewhat  refreshed  by  our  rest, -and  TVO 
continued  to  follow  the  trail,  which  was  very  indi>- 
tinct  at  time-.  But  alter  the  moon  wa-  well  up  we 
had  little  dillieulty  in  keeping  in  it.  I  judged  that 
this  path  was  a  con-taut  thoroughfare  lor  tin-  Apache-. 
The  irivat  trail  by  the  Gila  was  their  stamping-ground 
for  plunder  and  war  upon  the  white.-  when  they  had 
any  irrievances  to  In-  revenged,  as  they  «_«vnerally  did. 
They  claimed  all  the  territory  by  ri-ht  of  < •<.n(jue>t, 
and  the  u>e  of  it  by  the  whites,  even  to  j  a— ini: 

through  it,  was  regarded  as  a  trespa  — . 

i 

We  trudged  aloni;-  on  our  weary  way  till  daylight, 
though  we  were  occasionally  obliged  to  -top  and  rest. 
The  trail  led  us  to  the  >outhward.  We  cro»ed  some 
hiirh  hills,  which  counted  as  mountains  as  -ecu  from 

o 

the  plains  below.  A-  the  -un  wa-  ri-inir  we  halted 
for  breakfa-t.  The  meal  improved  our  Mivnirth,  and 
"\ve  continued  on  our  way  till  nearly  noon. 

'How  far  do  voii  think  we  have  come.  Ilenr" 

i 

I  a-ked  this  (jiie-tion  :  and  it  wa-  the  first  speech 
that  had  been  heard  for  lion:  The  Kentuckian 

,-liowed  less  -iirns  of  fatigue  than  the  re-t  of  the  party, 
and  he  still  kept  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  line. 

'  Niii'li  on  to  thirty  mile,  I  should  >ay."  replied  he. 
'  Pint  I  reckon  we  haven't  much  further  to  iro,  judire. 

I  don't  think  them  boys  can  stand  it  much  longer." 

• 

They  seem    to  bear  it   better  than  the  va<|tieros." 
f  liver  we  be."  >aid  lien,  as  we  came  out  of  a  little 
])icce  of  wood-   sm-h  as   we   occasionally  found,  with 
the  trail  leading  directly  through  it. 
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I  looked  ahead,  and  saw  that  we  were  approaching 

a  long  line  of  cliffs,  similar  to  that  on  the  other  side. 

;Thar's    your    Apache  village,"   added  the   Ken- 

tuckian.      'I  reckon  we'd  better  halt  hyer,  and  take 

a  look  at  the  country  ahead  and  all  about  us." 

I  did  not  see  the  village  at  first,  but  a  second  look 
revealed  it  to  me.  It  was  the  one  I  had  visited, 
though  I  had  approached  it  before  from  the  other 
side.  Down  in  a  valley,  forming  a  flat  like  that  by 
the  Gila,  were  the  lodges  of  the  Indians.  It  was  a 
beautiful  region ;  in  fact,  a  paradise  upon  earth. 

'  Lay  down  all  of  you  ! '  said  Ben,  in  a  low  voice  ; 
and  we  all  dropped  as  though  we  had  been  shot. 

For  a  minute  I  could  not  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  this  order.  Coining  out  of  another  little  grove 

o  o 

perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  us,  was  a  party  of 
three  Apaches.  In  front  of  them  marched  a  man  in 
civilized  costume.  I  concluded  at  once  that  he  was 
a  white  man,  and  that  it  was  Don  Ramon.  How  we 
had  got  ahead  of  the  party  I  could  not  explain. 

As  they  came  from  a  different  direction  it  was 
evident  that  they  had  not  followed  the  same  trail  we 
had  taken  all  the  way.  I  recalled  a  place  where  we 
had  been  in  doubt  which  of  two  paths  to  take.  We 
had  chosen  one,  and  the  Indians  the  other.  As  they 
came  nearer  we  saw  that  the  white  man  had  his 

*r 

hands  bound  behind  him. 
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ONAKE  it   back   into  the   irrove  !  '    >aid  In-n,  in  an 

inipre»ivc  \vhi>iMT. 

This  iiK-ant  that  \\c  \vcrc  to  crawl  on  our  Mmnndi-, 
and  we  set  about  it.  The  Kniturkian  told  u>  to 
move  at  ii  snail's  pace,  and  not  to  di>turh  any  lui>li, 

whic-h   iniirht   attract  the  attention  of  the   >harj)-e\ c«l 
.  i 

Apaches.      When  we  lay  down  there  was  iniderhrusli 
enough  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  seeing  us. 

l>y  the  time  we  were  within  the  v;ro\  e  the  trio  of 
Apaches  were  within  twenty  rod--  of  us.  They  \\civ 
evidently  as  weary  as  we  were.  I)on  Ramon  draped 
lieavilv  alonir:  and  he  seemed  to  have  hanllv  t' 

•  .  * 

strength  left   to  put  one  toot    before  the  other.     r\\ 
partv  mu>t    have   roteil   hiiiLr«ir  on  the  wav  even  th.m 

•  * 

we  did:   hut  they  were  hardly  in  better  condition. 
266 
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Ben  would  not  permit  us  to  rise  upon  our  feet,  or 
lift  our  heads  much  above  the  ground.  I  was  nearest 
to  him,  and  saw  him  turn  over  upon  his  back,  after 
bringing  his  breech-loader  in  front  of  him.  I  did  the 
same,  and  with  the  same  caution  that  he  used.  The 
others  followed  our  example.  Ben  did  not  speak, 
but  he  looked  at  his  command  individually  in  the 
most  expressive  manner. 

His  looks  and  his  gestures  were  quite  as  significant 
as  words  would  have  been  at  such  a  thrilling  moment. 

<^ 

He  made  signs  to  me  as  he  drew  his  long  rifle  to  the 

o  ~ 

front  of  him.  He  pointed  to  himself  and  then  at  his 
rifle  to  intimate  that  he  intended  to  fire  upon  the 
Apaches.  Then  he  pointed  to  Hal,  and  went  through 
the  same  pantomime,  with  an  additional  sign  that  he 
was  to  fire  after  my  shot.  But  all  the  party  were 
ready  to  fire. 

I  was  not  clear  how  we  were  to  shoot  at  the  con- 
ductors of  Don  Ramon  while  we  lay  on  the  ground  ; 
but  Ben  soon  set  all  doubts  at  rest  as  to  the  manner 
of  doing  it.  Raising  his  head  and  shoulders,  he  brought 
his  long  rifle  to  bear  on  the  mark  and  fired.  I  was 
morally  sure  that  one  of  the  Apaches  would  fall ;  and 
Ben  and  Sile  were  the  only  men  in  the  party  that 
gave  me  the  same  assurance  in  their  inevitable  accu- 
racy. 

Ben  fired  almost  as  soon  as  the  rifle  was  raised.  I 
took  the  same  position  he  had  taken,  and  as  I  ele- 
vated my  head,  I  saw  the  foremo.st  of  the  three  In- 
dians sink  upon  the  ground.  He  had  not  only  been 
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hit,  but  ho  had  been  hit  in  a  vital  part.  He  never 
knew  what  hurt  him. 

It  took   me    longer  to  iret  the  ran  ire  of  the  second 

^D 

Indian,  tor  lie  Ava-  bco-inninir  to  make  a  demon-tra- 
tion  at  the  fall  of  hi>  leader.  I  had  the  mortification 
of  seeiiiir  that  I  had  done  the  second  in  the  tile  no 

• 

harm.  Hal  tired  next,  and  more  promptly  than  I 
had  done.  His  man  iell.  but  I  <aw  that  he  was  not 
killed.  I  sprang  to  my  feet  a-  -non  a-  the  Kentuek- 
iun  did  so,  and  tired  the  other  barrel  <>i'  my  i_run  at 
the  man  I  had  mi»ed  before.  ]5v  this  time  he  had 

« 

pointed  a  heavy  Li'un  he  carried  in  the  direction  of 
the  V.TOYC.  His  left  arm  dropped,  and  the  gun  fell 
out  of  his  arms.  He  had  been  wounded. 

''I  reckon  you  didn't  hit  him  in  the  ri-'ht  place, 
jedi:v."  -..id  l>en.  as  lie  walked  towards  the  spot 
-where  the  tir>t  and  third  man  had  fallen. 

f'I  am   afraid  mv  nerves  are  not  very  steady  after 

..  . 

the  niirht  tramp  we  have  had." 

I  A\as  a>hamed  of  the  bad  shots  I  had  made;  and 
I  compared  myself  with  >udi  marksmen  as  Hen  and 
Sile  :  but  I  was  an  average  -hot.  I  followed  the 
Kentuckian  out  into  the  open  ground.  I>on  Uamon 
had  >t<  pped  a  little  out  of  the  way.  and  he  evidently 

mprehended  that  the  attack  had  been  made  on  the 
Apaelu  a  in  his  intei'e-t . 

(  )ne   of  the   enemy  was  shot  dead:   tin  -nd  ^^ 

•\vrit hinfr  on   the   ground,   and   the  minut'v>  of  hi>  life 
•~  • 

•Were    lilimiiered  :    the    other  had  been   \\ounded  ill  the 
left    arm.      Hut    the    la.-t,    with   his    rid  it    hand,   had 
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drawn  a  wicked-looking  knife  from  his  belt,  for  he 
wore  a  belt  around  his  nearly  naked  body.  It  did 
not  appear  that  he  intended  to  make  an  attack  with 
this  weapon,  and  only  got  it  ready  for  defence. 

I  walked  directly  towards  Don  Ramon,  leaving 
Ben  to  take  care  of  the  only  remaining  foe.  My 
Mexican  friend  looked  at  me  with  astonishment,  and 
did  not  appear  to  recognize  me  at  first ;  but  it  was 
because  he  hardly  looked  at  me  long  enough  to  see 
who  I  was.  He  said  afterward  that  he  thought  the 

<^ 

Indian    guide  —  for   he  Avas  the  one  who  alone  re- 

o 

mained  on  his  feet  —  meant  to  use  the  knife  upon 
him.  But  Ben  and  the  rest  of  the  party  soon  placed 
themselves  between  the  Indian  and  his  victim,  and 
then  the  gentleman  looked  at  me  more  leisurely. 

'  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Don  Ramon  ;  but  sorry  to 
find  you  in  this  condition." 

'Judge!  Is  it  possible?  exclaimed  he,  in  good 
English,  for  he  was  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  gentleman. 

o  *  o 

I  had  taken  out  my  knife,  and,  with  the  long  blade 
opened,  I  rushed  towards  him.  He  looked  at  me  with 
a  feeling  of  alarm,  as  I  judged  from  his  expression. 

f  Let  me  cut  those  ropes  from  your  arms.  I  see 
you  cannot  even  shake  hands  with  rne.'s 

Possibly  he  thought  I  had  suddenly  become  his 
enemy,  and  intended  to  use  the  knife  upon  him  in 
another  way.  I  cut  the  strings  that  confined  his 
hands  behind  him,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  with 
them  was  to  grasp  both  of  my  hands  in  his  own. 
The  poor  gentleman  actually  shed  tears  as  he  did  so, 
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for  doubtless  he  realized  that  he  had  suddenly  l>oon 
redeemed  from  certain  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Apache-. 

"You   are    an    anirel    from    heaven,     judire  !  '    ex- 

t» 

claimed  Don  .Ramon,  brushing  the  tear-  iVom  his 
face. 

"  Hardly." 

'You  cannot  know  what  it  i-  to  he  saved  until 
yon  have  been  through  some  of  my  suiVcrings,  judge. 
1  i'cel  like  a  woman,"  said  he,  possibly  ashamed  of 
the  tears  lie  had  been  sheddinir. 

You  arc  >;iie  now,  Don  Ramon.  Hal  is  here,  and 
he  -hot  one  of  the  villains  who  were  conducting  you.'' 

-Dear  little  Hal  1"  added  the  Mexican.  "  He  is  a 
brave  boy." 

• 

I  called  Hal  from  the  party  near  the  Indians,  and 
he  promptly  responded  to  my  summon-.  Don  Ka- 
nion  embraced  him,  and  said  a  gr< -at  many  hand.-ome 
thinirs  to  him. 

i 

You  have  not  seen  Juanita  lately?'  .id  Hal, 
plainly  to  introduce  the  announcement  lie  \\a-  on  the 
point  of  making,  and  which  had  been  reserved  for 
him. 

'Not  since  this  time  yc-tcrday."  replied  the  poor 
father,  as  he  covered  his  face,  and  began  to  tremble 
with  emotion. 

"Cut  it  short,  Hal." 

It  was  too  bad  to  allow  the  stricken  father  a  .-ingle 
instant  of  unncec— ary  angui.-h  ;  and  I  was  afraid 
Hal  would  enlarge  too  much  on  the  preliminaries. 
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"I  saw  her  last  evening,"  continued  Hal. 

"  Juanita?"  exclaimed  Don  Ramon,  dropping  the 
arm  that  covered  his  face,  and  gazing  with  all  his 
being  into  the  eyes  of  the  boy. 

"In  a  word,  Don  Ramon,  she  is  safe  and  well,  in 
the  judge's  camp,"  added  Hal,  coming  to  the  point  all 
in  a  heap. 

"  No  !  you  are  jesting  with  me.  Juanita  is  in  the 
Apache  village  we  see  in  the  valley,"  cried  Don  Ra- 
mon, unable  to  believe  the  intelligence  so  promptly 
conveyed  to  him. 

"  She  is  not  there,  and  has  not  been  there,"  replied 
Hal.  "  Every  man  in  this  party  has  seen  her.  She 
was  taken  out  of  the  camp  of  the  Apaches,  near 
Castle  Hill,  and  Ned  was  the  boss  of  the  job." 

"  Can  it  be  possible?  "  demanded  the  father,  begin- 
ning to  look  a  little  hopeful. 

"  What  Hal  says  is  true,  every  word  of  it,  Don 
Ramon." 

"  If  }rou  say  so,  judge,  I  must  believe  it,  for  you 
would  not  trifle  with  a  father's  feelings.  I  can  hardly 
believe  it  yet,  though  you  do  say  it  is  true,"  answered 
the  Mexican,  rubbing1  his  head  as  though  he  was 

7  ^3  ^3 

dazed  by  the  intelligence. 

\V~e  left  her  at  our  camp  last  evening  to  find  you." 
'  Is  she  safe !     Are  you  sure  they  would  not  be 
able  to  carry  her  off  again  ?  "  asked  the  father,  un- 
able to  realize  the  truth  of  the  good  news.     *  I  would 

O 

not  trust  her  out  of  the  sight  of  my  own  eyes,  and 
she  was  stolen  before  niy  very  face." 
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"  She  is  in  the  care  of  Sile  Carter,  who  \vill  keep 
a  guard  over  her  niirht  and  day.  It  is  impossible  for 
all  the  Apaches  in  the  territory  to  iret  her  away  from 
him,  he  is  in  .-ndi  a  >tn>nir  position." 

'The  saints  be  prai-ed  !  I  was  mad  to  bring  her 
•with  me  into  this  wild  country.  It  is  all  my  fault. 
But  she  was  not  safe  at  home." 

'  IUit  you  need  not  reproach  your.-elf.  She  is 
safe;  and  she  will  l»e  -afr  if  you  don't  see  her  for  a 
month." 

After  a  while  T  succeeded   in  brinirinir  Don  "Ramon 

• 

to  a  more  composed  -tale  of  mind.  lie  IM-U-.-IH  in  a-k 
me  a  irreat  many  questions,  all  of  \\hich  I  in.-i-lcd 
upon  po-tponini:  to  a  more  convenient  season  for 
answers.  My  friend  walked  with  me  over  to  the  spot 

•where    the    rest    of  the  partv  were   -urroundinir  the 

i 

drad  and  livinir  Imlians,  for  Hal's  victim  had  ceased 
to  writhe. 

IVn  had  taken  the  knife  from  the  hand  of  the 
<ruide,  and  tied  hi-  hands  behind  him.  I  introduced 
the  Kentuckian  to  I  >on  Ramon,  and  explained  to  tin- 
Mexican  how  deeply  he  was  indebted  to  him  for  the 
safctv  of  liis  daughter,  and  also  of  himself.  Don 

« 

IJamon  cxpr  his  gratitude  in  the  warmest  term-. 

'  liver  ain't  no  place  for  \\  e  un-  to  .-top,"  -aid  I'M  n, 
bi-eakiiiLT  in  upon  the  irratefnl  father'.-  -perch.  '  \\'e 
are  in  the  thick  of  the  Apadirs,  and  I  reckon  they're 
thicker'n  hornet-  in  thi-  quarter.  Take  the  back 
track,  and  don't  .-top  to  chaw  on  it." 

\Ye  walked   back   into  the  irrove,    Ben  drivinir  the 
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guide  before  him.     "We  could  not  release  him,  for  he 

o 

would  luring  a  gang  of  Apaches  down  upon  us,  and 
we  were  in  no  condition  for  a  fight  with  a  large  force 
of  them.  He  would  not  shoot  him  as  some  of  the 
men  suggested.  We  soon  found  that  Don  Ramon 

CO 

was  more  exhausted  than  our  own  party.    It  did  not 

look  as  though  we  should  be  able  to  march  back  to 

~ 

the  camp  that  .day.  TTe  sat  down  on  the  ground 
where  a  dense  thicket  covered  us  with  its  friendly 
leaves,  and  in  a  minute  I  think  that  half  our  men 
were  asleep. 

I  soon  ascertained  that  Don  Ramon  had  not  tasted 
food  since  the  middle  of  the  day  before,  and  I  sup- 
plied him  liberally  from  mv  own  haversack.  "When 

A  v  v 

he  had  eaten  heartily  he  began  to  be  sleepy.  All  the 
men  dined  on  this  spot,  after  Ben  had  wakened  the 
sleepers.  "We  fed  the  guide,  and  released  his  arms, 
for  he  could  not  harm  us  now.  The  worst  he  could 
do  was  to  run  away ;  and  he  knew  as  well  as  we  did 
that  an  escape  would  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  shoot- 
ing him. 

Ben  would  not  permit  us  to  tarry  long  in  this  dan- 
gerous proximity  to  the  Apache  village.  After  din- 
ner we  were  all  in  better  condition  to  go  ahead.  Five 
miles  farther  on  we  halted  again.  I  mounted  guard 
myself,  and  every  other  man,  including  the  guide, 

9.  •/  ^J  t^J 

went  to  sleep.  I  permitted  them  to  sleep  a  couple 
of  hours  and  then  we  resumed  our  journey. 
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A  T  sunset  we  liad  ^Mincil  the  suininit  of  the  inotin- 
^^  tains.  It  was  useless  to  think  of  ivMrliinir  the 
camp  that  niirht.  Wi1  were  all  worn-out  Mirain.  I 
told  lien  to  select  a  Lr<>od  }>laee  for  a  camp.  lie 
chose  a  place  on  an  elevation,  and  arranged  the 
watches  for  the  niirht.  Kvery  man  irot  at  lea>t  six 
hours'  sleep,  and  at  daylight  in  the  inorninir  we 
resumed  the  wearisome  march. 

AYhen  we  came  to  the  entrance  of  the  cafion,  or 
rather  to  the  path  leading  to  it,  we  di>.<»\crrd 
another  trail,  which  we  concluded  would  take  u-  to 
the  hi-'h  ground  aliove  the  liluif.  We  were  not  di>- 

^—  ^  tj 

]>o-cd  to  encounter  the  ])crils  of  pa»iiiir   through  the 
au'ain,  and  we  follo\\cd  the  oilier  path. 
274 
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At  this  point  wo  found  a  path  where  the  Indians 
had  evidently  done  much  passing  from  the  high 
ground  to  the  flat,  and  the  other  way.  This  might 
l.)o  a  valuable  discovery  to  us,  and  we  noted  the 
fact  for  future  use.  We  soon  reached  the  bluff,  and 
we  were  now  on  familiar  ground.  We  followed  it 
until  we  came  to  the  ford.  Our  coming  had  been 
observed  from  the  camp,  for  our  sentinels  overlooked 
every  possible  approach  to  the  camp. 

When  we  reached  the  ford,  Sile  was  on  the  other 
side,  with  a  long  log  he  had  hauled  from  the  grove 
below.  A  moment  later  I  saw  Juanita  running  as 

o 

fast  as  she  could  towards  us.  As  soon  as  her  father 
saw  her,  he  rushed  over  the  water,  and  his  daughter 
was  soon  in  his  arms.  If  he  did  not  believe  she  was 
safe  before,  he  believed  it  now.  For  a  long  time 
they  remained  in  each  other's  embrace,  and  we  did 
not  disturb  them,  but  remained  on  the  other  side  of 
the  stream. 

Well,  jedge,  I  was  afeerd  you  would  never  come 
back,"  said  Sile. 

'*  At  one  time  I  had  my  doubts  myself;  but  we  are 
all  right.  I  want  a  party  to  go  down  the  trail  at 


once.' 


:< Down  the  trail?" 

I  wished  to  notify  Peterson  that  Don  Ramon  was 
at  the  camp,  and  after  I  had  consulted  my  Mexican 
friend,  he  sent  an  order  for  his  party  to  remove  to 
our  location  at  once.  It  was  not  prudent  to  send 
anything  loss  than  a  fighting  party  down  the  trail, 
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and  I  told  Silc  to  take  the  ten  men  who  had  remained 
in  camp  while  we  were  away,  and  conduct  the  enter- 
prise himself.  He  went  off.  leaving  his  loir  where  it 
was,  and  mustered  his  men.  lie  was  more  excited 
than  I  usually  found  him. 

In  fifteen  minutes   or  less  Sile  rode  up  to  the  spot 
where  I  was  Ivinir  in  the  tall  Lrrass.     He  was  mounted 

•        o 

on  his  ordinary  Meed  :  hut  he  was  evidently  thinking 
of  something  he-ides  a  warlike  expedition,  for  he  had 
not  taken  his  rifle  or  his  breech-loader.  I  looked  at 
him,  and  he  swunir  his  hat  as  he  rode  toward-  me. 
lie  was  certainly  the  most  complacent-looking  man  I 
ever  saw  in  mv  life.  A  hroad  smile  wreathed  his 

• 

wrinkled  faee,  and  I  judged  he  was  Lr<»iiiLT  to  tell  mi- 
that  lie  had  found  the  >ilver  mine  for  \\hieh  we  had 
come  to  I«»ok. 

PI  forgot  to  tell  you,  jedirc  : '   and  then  he  paused. 
"AVhat  did  von  foi-vt  to  t.-ll  me,  Sile?" 

•J 

'We  ])ieked  u{)  a  do/i'n   bosses  tin-  morning;   and 

I  cal'late   sonic  on   'em   belonged   to  that   Major  Gal- 

•i 

loupe,  for  I  found  his  name  on  the  -addles  >ome  on 
'em  had  on,"  continued  Sile. 

I  explained  the  history  of  the  Imr-e-  he  had  picked 
up.  lie  told  me  they  had  come  up  to  the  ford  and 
iTos>ed  it  themselves;  and  he  seemed  to  think  they 
were  glad  to  gel  among  white  men  airain.  Silc  rode 
hack  to  the  eamp.  and  presently  appeared  a-ain  at 
the  head  of  hi>  train,  this  time  \\ith  two  iruns  on  lii> 
])ei'-t-ii,  and  all  the1  arms  in  his  }>c\{  that  he  could 
find  room  for. 


m         mi 


"A  COMPLACENT  ' DO\VX-EASTER.'  "  —  Page  276. 
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It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  when  we 
arrived  at  Castle  Hill.  Our  party,  except  those  who 
were  required  to  be  on  duty  as  sentinels,  slept  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon.  Don  Ramon  was  provided 
with  a  couch  of  blankets  in  the  caravel,  where  Juanita 
watched  over  him  while  he  slumbered. 

It  was  after  dark  when  Sile  returned  with  the 
party  of  Don  Ramon.  He  had  seen  no  Indians,  and 
we  thought  we  had  given  them  enough  of  it  for  the 
present.  When  Peterson  saw  the  Indian  guide,  who 
was  secured  to  a  tree,  he  was  disposed  to  tear  him  in 
pieces.  He  had  heard  from  Sile  the  main  particulars 
of  the  treachery  to  his  employer.  The  fellow  was 
sullen  and  morose,  though  I  had  done  all  I  could  to 
make  him  comfortable.  I  had  dressed  his  wound, 
which  was  a  shot-hole  through  the  fleshy  part  of  his 
arm. 

We  had  to  put  on  an  extra  team  to  haul  Don 
Ramon's  baggage-wagon  up  the  slope ;  and  then 
Juanita  was  restored  to  her  quarters  within  it.  Her 
waiting-maid  came  with  the  others.  Three  of  the 

^j 

men  were  wounded,  and  one  had  been  killed  in  the 
affray  with  the  Indians.  By  this  arrival  we  had  ten 
men,  including  the  Mexican  gentleman,  added  to  our 
party. 

Before  we  retired  for  the  ni<rht,  we  listened  to  the 

C          7 

narrative  of  Ned  Brown  first,  and  then  to  that  of 
Don  Ramon.  I  have  not  the  space  to  give  any  more 
than  the  substance  of  either.  Ned  and  Jake  had 
made  their  way  with  extreme  caution  along  the  bluff, 
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keeping,  when  they  could,  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
stream.  Jake  climbed  trees  like  a  cat,  and  with  as 
little  noise,  and  surveyed  the  country  tor  a  con- 
siderable di>tance  ahead  in  this  manner. 

At  last  they  came,  upon  a  cam}).  They  saw  the 
warriors  of  the  band  half  way  across  the  Hat  ;  and 
this  was  the  party  which  attacked  us  on  the  trail. 
l>en  had  fully  explained  his  plan  to  the  scouts.  The 
sight  of  the  band  hurrying  across  the  Hat  to  attack 
the,  white  men  had  a-.-i-ted  them  in  finding  the  camp 
from  which  they  came.  From  his  eyrie  in  the  top  of 
a  tall  tree  the  airile  ( ierman  had  di.-covcred  Juauita. 

« 

by  an  Indian  lod^e,  with  t\vo  men  iruardinir  her. 

«/ 

Jacob  had  communicated  this  information  to  Xcd. 
Getting  nearer  to  the  camp,  so  that  they  -hoiild  have 

a     better     chance     with    their     iruns,     they     climbed 

•j 

another  tree,  following  the  instructions  of  the  Ken- 
tuckian.  Thev  had  worked  their  wav  to  a  suitable 

«  «/ 

position,  ascending  by  indies  that  the  two  sentinels 
over  the  maiden  need  not  be  di.-turbcd.  Ned  took 
careful  aim  at  one  of  them,  and  tired.  The  Indian 
never  moved  airain. 

Ned  then  discharged  his  second  barrel  at  the  other, 
takiii"-  him  while  he  was  tryinir  to  ascertain  where 

r~"  «/        » 

the  gun  had  been  tired  from.  The  shot  brought  him 
to  the  ground,  but  he  was  not  killed.  The  >coiits 
(locended  the  tree  with  all  the  haste  they  could  and 
rushed  into  the  camp.  The  wounded  Indian  got  upon 
his  feet,  and  was  on  the  point  of  firing  his  old  Hint- 
lock  at  the  intruders  when  Jacob  picked  up  an  Indian 
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club,  and  beat  his  brains  out  in  the  presence  of  the 
affrighted  Juanita. 

The  scouts  lost  no  time.  Ned  took  Juanita  by  the 
hand  and  dragged  her  away  from  the  camp.  When 
they  had  placed  a  good  distance  between  themselves 
and  any  possible  foe,  Ned  explained  who  and  what  he 
was,  and  that  he  had  come  to  take  her  from  the 
Indians.  Though  she  was  quite  feeble  from  the 
effect  of  nervous  depression,  they  hurried  her  back 
to  the  trail.  Before  they  reached  it,  they  discovered 
our  party  returning  from  the  fight  below.  When  I 
expressed  my  astonishment  that  the  report  of  Ned's 
gun  had  not  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Indians, 
who  could  not  have  been  far  from  the  camp,  as  I 
reckoned  the  time,  Ned  explained  that  Ben  had  told 
them  not  to  discharge  their  pieces  on  the  ground,  for 
the  reverberation  from  the  cliff  would  betray  them, 
while  the  report  from  the  top  of  the  tree  would  be 
supposed  to  be  on  the  high  ground  of  the  plateau. 

When  Ned  had  finished  his  narrative  Don  Ramon 
rushed  over  to  him  and  grasped  his  hand,  expressing 
his  gratitude  in  the  warmest  terms.  Hal  said  he 
wished  he  had  been  permitted  to  do  this  bit  of 
strategy.  I  did  not  hurt  his  feelings  by  saying  any- 
thing, but  I  think  he  was  so  impetuous  that  he  would 
have  failed. 

In  addition  to  what  Peterson  had  told  us  about  the 
Indian  guide,  Don  Ramon  informed  us  that  Ojo 
Negro,  or  Black  Eye,  who  had  duped  him  into  going 
to  the  Apache  village,  told  him  that  he  had  quarrelled 
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with  his  chief,  and  that  ho  would  recover  the  fair 
prisoner  if  he  would  go  with  him. 

'In  course  he  had  quarrelled  with  hi-  chief."  inter- 
posed the  Kentuckian.  'Nary  red-kin  ever  Bulled  a 
white  man  with  any  other  yarn." 

Don  Ramon  proceeded  to  >ay  that,  IN.- fore  he 
readied  the  canon,  through  which  we  had  pa--ed, 
they  were  joined  by  two  other  Apaches.  They  threw 
him  on  the  ground,  and  took  away  all  his  weapon-. 
so  that  he  could  not  defend  himself.  Thev  had  driven 

m 

him  before  them  to  the  point  where  we  interfered 
with  their  movements.  Th.  y  had  given  him  nothing 
to  cat;  and  he  did  not  know  that  they  had  anything 
themselves.  They  had  >lept  about  three  hours  on  the 
way.  He  had  >lept  \\ith  his  captors,  with  his  hands 
tied  behind  him,  and  hi-  1'eet  -ecuivd  >o  that  he  could 
not  run  away.  It  wa-  pu--ihle  that  we  had  pa--ed 
them  while  they  >lept .  though  they  had  gone  a  por- 
tion  of  the  wav  by  a  different  path  from  that  which 

t.  »  X 

our  party  had  taken. 

flUit  what  wa<   the  object  of  Ojo  Xegro  in  taking 

VOU  to  the  village  ''.  " 

•j 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Don  Ramon ;"  they    gave 

me  no  information  on  that  subject.  I  fancied  it  had 
some  connection  with  mv  daughter.  But  I  did  not 

• 

know   then    that    >he    had    ex-aped.      If  Ojo  knew  it 

he  -aid  nothing  aboul  it.     I  -hould  have  been  happy 

a-  his  prisoner  if  I  had  known  the  fact." 

'lie  did   know  it,"  >aid   lien,  confidently.      "Artcr 
they   got   you    into    their   village   they  would    have 
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coaxed  your  daughter  to  go  and  see  you.  This  bogus 
guide  would  have  come  to  our  camp  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  or  sunthin'  o'  that  sort,  and  spun  just  such  a 
yarn  as  he  reeled  off  to  you." 

TTe  talked  about  the  matter  till  we  were  all  sleepy 
enough  to  roll  ourselves  up  in  our  blankets.  All  the 
guards  for  the  night  were  taken  from  Sile's  party  and 
that  of  Don  Ramon  ;  and  those  who  had  twice  crossed 
the  mountains  were  not  disturbed  during  the  ni<jht. 

o  o 

In  the  morning  those  who  had  not  been  injured  in 
the  passage  through  the  canon  wrere  full  as  good  as 
new. 

When  I  walked  over  the  camp  about  daylight,  I 
found  that  Sile  had  improved  the  time  during  my 
absence,  and  he  had  lo«;s  enough  on  the  ed«re  of  the 

J  <— '  ^D  ^D 

canon  to  construct  the  bridge.  Our  men  did  not  work 
on  the  ten-hour  system,  and  before  sunrise,  every  one 
of  them,  except  those  who  were  on  the  sick-list  or 
were  doing  duty  as  sentinels,  was  on  the  ground.  In 
the  high  tree  on  the  verge  of  the  chasm,  which  I  had 
told  Sile  not  to  fell,  he  had  rigged  a  rude  block, 
made  by  one  of  the  men,  forty  feet  from  the  ground. 
At  the  foot  of  the  tree  was  another,  to  be  used  as  a 
snatch-block. 

I  doubted  if  the  block  was  strong  enough  to  hold 

O  o 

the  \ofy  that  was  to  form  one  of  the  stringers  of  the 

~  o 

bridge.  Our  longest  rope  was  rove  in  the  blocks, 
and  two  horses  attached  to  the  power  end  of  it.  The 
only  thing  that  bothered  Sile  was  that  he  had  no  one 
on  the  other  side  of  the  caiiou  to  assist  in  that  direc- 
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tion.  IIo  had  scarcely  spoken  of  this  difficulty  out 
loud  before  Jacol>  gr:i>ped  the  end  of  tin1  ropr  that 
hung  down  from  the  hlock,  and,  getting  a  .-wing  upon 
it,  he  AVJIS  suspended  in  the  air  ovi-r  the  abyss.  Let- 
ting £0  at  the  riirht  time,  he  landed  on  the  other  >id«-. 

o  o  o 

So  far  as  Ave  knew  he  was  the  lirst  iiiau  that  ever 
Mood  on  Castlu  Hill. 


\ 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

SILE  CARTER  EXCITED. — THE  MACHINERY  FOR  BUILDING  THE 
BRIDGE.  -  -  NED  AND  HAL  CROSS  THE  CANON.  —  RAISING 
THE  FIRST  STRINGER.  —  THE  LOG  IN  POSITION.  — JU ANITA 
ENCOURAGES  THE  ENGINEER  OF  THE  BRIDGE.  —  THE 
BRIDGE  FINISHED.  —  THE  PROCESSION  OVER  IT.  —  AR- 
RANGEMENTS ON  CASTLE  HILL. --THE  BATTERY.  —  THE 
SENTINELS. — THE  EXCAVATION.  — INDIANS  IN  GREAT 
NUMBERS.  —  THE  APPROACHING  TRAIN.  —  THE  AMBUSH. 

rPHE  hunters  gave  a  cheer  when  they  saw  Jacob 
Yager  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  chasm.  Sile 
Carter  was  delighted  to  have  the  only  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  his  operations  removed.  He  made  a 
timber  hitch  in  the  end  of  the  rope,  and  secured  it  to 
the  log,  about  ten  feet  from  the  smaller  end.  The 
horses  were  hitched  to  the  other  end  of  the  rope,  and 
the  teamster  led  them  slowly  away  from  the  chasm. 
'  Now  she  rises  ! '  exclaimed  Sile,  as  delighted  as 
a  child  with  a  plaything  when  he  realized  that  the 

.L          «/  O 

plan  was  a  success  so  far. 

"You  are  all  right,  Sile,  if  the  blocks  don't  split, 
and  let  the  stick  down  again.  I  think  it  is  not  quite 
safe  to  stand  near  it." 

I  walked    away  from   the   log,  and   most    of  the 

people  followed  my  example.      The  bridge-builder 

283 
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merely  stepped  to  the  other  side  of  the  tree.  But 
the  block-  did  not  break,  and  the  fact  that  thev  did 

* 

not.  spoke  a  volume  of  prai>e  tor  tin-  maker  of  them, 
for  lie  had  to  u-e  irreen  wood,  and  had  only  an  inch 
and  a  half  aiiLrer,  a  broadaxe,  and  a  saw. 

'Hold  on!'  shouted  Silc  to  the  teamster,  when 
the  loir  came  home  t«>  the  upper  block.  '  Xothiifs 
broke  yit,  jediLV,  and  I  don't  cal'late  anything:  will 

break." 

A  hand  was  sent  up  the  tree  with  the  end  of 
another  rope,  which  he  made  fast  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  loir.  The  other  end  of  this  line  wa>  heaved 

• 

across  thecha-m  by  lien  ('avendi-h,  who  wa<  a<  1:0.  1 
to  ol>ey  as  he  wa-  to  command.  The  stick  >tood  on 
end  no\v,  and  wa-  to  be  lo\vnvd  -o  that  the  upper 
part  would  CFOSS  the  caf.nn.  Jacoli  took  the  line 
which  had  l»een  sent  over  to  him,  and  taking  a  >iiiLrl<' 
turn  around  a  tree,  he  hauled  in  a>  the  long  rope  was 
>lacked  oil'  by  backing  the  hor-e-. 

But   the   h'Lf  -••enied  to   ]-  fraction-  as  a  mule, 

and  Jacob's  utmo>t  strength  w:is  not  enough   to  make 
it    fall    in  the   riirht   direction.      Xed  ran  up  the  ti 
ahno-t  a<  ea-ilv  a-  the  (Jernian  had  done  it.      Taking 

• 

to  the   iruidc-line   he   slid    down    to  the  other  side  of 

• 

the   cha>m.      Hal   did  not  (jiiite  like  to  !><•  outdone  1 
his  companion,  ami  he  followed  him  in  the  same-  way. 
More  would  have  irone  if  I  had  not  cheeked  them. 

Ned  made  another  turn  around  the  tree,  and  -ave 
the  end  of  tin*  rope  to  Hal.  The  ( iennan  and  Ned 
then  heaved  on  the  line,  and  Hal  kept  what  they  v. •»!. 
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The  horses  were  backed  again,  and  the  log  descended 
in  the  desired  direction.  As  soon  as  it  wis  started 
right  it  went  down  without  further  difficulty.  In  a 
few  minutes  more  the  first  stringer  of  the  bridge 

~  o 

lay  across  the  chasm.  Sile  was  almost  beside  him- 
self in  his  delight,  and  Juanita,  who  with  her  maid, 
Josefa,  had  come  up  to  the  chasm  as  soon  as  the  log 
was  in  position,  said  a  great  many  pretty  things  to 
the  engineer,  which  pleased  him  even  more  than  his 
success. 

The  second  stringer  was  laid  in  its  place  in  the 
same  manner ;  and  then  a  third.  The  planking  con- 
sisted of  sticks  cut  at  the  right  length,  and  about  six 
inches  in  diameter.  AVe  had  now  over  thirty  men  in 
the  camp,  twenty-four  of  whom  were  available  to  Sile 
in  finishing  the  bridge.  With  two  men  to  each  stick, 
they  made  quick  work  of  putting  them  on  the  string- 
ers. The  planking  was  then  covered  with  earth  and 
sods,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  the  bridge 
was  completed. 

AVe  formed  a  sort  of  procession  and  marched  over 
to  Castle  Hill,  where  we  spent  half  an  hour  in 
examining  the  place.  I  selected  a  site  for  the  cara- 
vel on  the  highest  ground,  where  we  could  command 
the  bridge,  and  also  see  all  the  region  about  us.  AVe 
found  some  strange  formations  of  rock  on  the  hill, 
but  we  did  not  stay  to  examine  them  then,  for  Sile 
was  anxious  to  move  the  camp  to  the  land  of  promise 
which  he  had  opened  to  us. 

Although  there  was  considerable  pasturage  on  the 
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hill,  I  decided  that  the  h<>  -limild  remain  where 
they  were  for  the  present,  as  the  feed  uas  excellent 
on  Burial  Hill,  as  I  had  named  it,  for  it  was,  the  la>t 
re>tinir-p];ice  of  poor  Jerry  Benson.  There  were 
about  twenty  acres  in  this,  hill,  and  about  half  as 
many  in  ( 'a-tle  Hill. 

I'pper  and  Lov.rr  River  ran  due  north  on  cadi 
side  of  Burial  Hill,  while  the  coiir>e  of  the  (iila  was 
due  wot,  and  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  this 
hill.  Lower  River  ran  through  the  canon  formerly, 
and  did  in  part  now  at  the  >ca-on  of  high-water. 
The  new  >tream  encircled  Ca>tle  Hill. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  canon,  that  is,  at  the  ford, 
near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a  bend  in  I'pper  River 
made  the  neck  of  land  between  the  two  >tream>  in>t 
nmre  than  forty  rod-  wide.  Burial  Hill  wa>  th.Te- 
i'ore  a  penin.Mila,  and  on  all  it-  water  >ide-  wen-  pre- 
cipitous blull-.  It  was  apparently  impo>-ihlc  to 
a-ri-nd  or  de^-end  them.  The  only  approach  to  the 
hill  was  a  narrow  one,  and  thi>  was  protected  by  the 
two  irun>. 

We  hauled  the  caravel  and  the  two  wa irons  across 
the  bridire  by  hand.  The  iron  ark  was  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  with  one  >ide  to  the  hridirc.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  farthe-t  from  the  canon,  the  two 
Avairon-  were  placed,  one  of  which  was  already  lilted 
up  as  the  chamber  of  .Juanita  and  .lo-el'a.  In  the 
other  we  made  beds  for  1  )on  Ramon,  the  two  box  . 
I'etei-son,  and  mvself.  lie  fore  ni-lit  we  were  com- 

o 

f>'i1ably  in.-tallcd  in  our  new  ramp. 
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The  next  day,  Ben  Cavendish  had  the  use  of  the 
men,  and  he  constructed  a  battery  for  the  two  guns, 
for  which  he  already  felt  a  warm  affection.  He 
called  them  * '  The  Pets."  I  had  intended  to  take  the 
two  guns  over  to  Castle  Hill,  but  Ben  reasoned  me 
out  of  this  idea  by  showing  that  we  could  not 
defend  the  horses  if  we  did  so. 

What  has  become  of  all  the  Apaches  ?';  asked 
Don  Ramon,  in  the  evening,  after  the  camp  and  the 
battery  were  put  in  first-rate  condition. 

'  I  think  they  can't  be  far  off.  Probably  they  know 
all  about  the  situation  of  this  hill,  and  do  not  con- 
sider it  prudent  to  attack  us  here." 

*  Don't  be  consarned  about  the  Apaches,"  added 
Ben,  shaking  his  head;  "we  shall  see  enough  of 

^ — -  <— ^ 

them  yet.     \Te  have  punished  'em  pooty  smart,  and 
I  reckon  they  niought  not  be  quite  ready  to  start  in 


on  us  agin." 


'  Do  you  think  there  are  any  of  them  around  here, 
Ben  ?  "  asked  the  Mexican. 

'You  bet?  They  have  taken  the  measure  of  all 
we  have  done  the  last  two  days.  Some  on  'em  hes 
seen  your  darter  every  time  she  hes  went  out  of  that 
ba<™-a£re-wa£in,"  added  the  Kentuckian.  They  ain't 

C_>d2       *Z7  C_/  '  *J 

go  in'  to  let  us  rest  hyer  in  peace  no  rnor'n  nothin'  on 
airth." 

But  we  did  not  see  a  single  Indian  during  the  next 
week,  and  things  were  fretting  a  little  monotonous  in 

o  o  o 

the  camp.     AVe   kept  two   sentinels  at  the  battery, 
and  two  on  the  top  of  Burial  Hill,  where  the  latter 
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could  overlook  the  trail  on  the  Gila  in  both  direc- 
tion-. 

Ihirini:  this  week  Don  Ramon  and  myself  examined 

« 

(  i-tle  Jlill  thoroughly.  (  )n  tlie  north  side  of  the 
central  hill  we  found  a  place  which  looked  like  an 
excavation  that  had  been  filled  up.  This  wa<  p<>--iMy 
the  -iher  mine  for  which  we  were  in  >eaivh,  and  we 
beiran  at  once  the  work  of  throwinir  out  the  -tone. 

• 

AVe  lound  the  men  did  not  like  the  lal>or  even  BO  well 
a-  they  did  that  of  tiirhtinir  the  Indian-.  We  con- 
tinued till4  work  in  our  -eeond  week  at  the  ea-tle. 
l>ut  only  a  few  nidi  could  work  at  once,  and  not  one 
of  them  was  required  to  do  half  a  day's  labor. 

I  >(»n  Iiainon  had  considerable  information  in  regard 

i 

to  the  location,  and  we  had  planned  &eV(  ral  trip-  to 
point.-  in  the  vicinity,  which  we  hoped  would  open  the 
way  to  the  discovery  we  de-iivd  to  make.  One  of 
ii-  stayed  at  the  working-place,  to  observe  the  .-in-ns 
that  were  apparent  a-  the  opening  proi:Te--rd.  It 
was  slow  pri  E  -  that  we  made.  1  was  attendinir  to 
this  duty  one  day  when  word  wa.-  brought  to  UK-  that 
a  va-t  hor<le  of  Indians  were  to  be  >een  from  the 
up])cr  -tation.  They  were  reported  to  be  moving  up 
the  irreat  trail,  as  we  always  called  that  by  the  (iiln. 

I  c-alled  l)on  1'ainon,  and  we  walke<l  together  to 
the  .-ummit  of  Uurial  Hill.  The  number  and  po-ition 
of  the  Indian,-  appeared  to  be  correct ly  given.  I 
could  not  e-timate  the  number  of  the  band  with  anv 

• 

de-Ter     (,f   aCCUHlCy,    but      I      jlldlTetl     that     there    Were 

•  »'  i 

between  two  and  ;hree  hundred  of  them.        The\-  had 
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passed  the  branch  trail  that  led  to  the  ford  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  they  evidently  did  not  intend  to 
attack  us  ;  at  least  not  at  present. 

"  A  Ions:  train  of  wagons  is  coining  down  the  trail 

o  o  o 

from  above,"  shouted  the  sentinel. 

We  hastened  to  the  spot  where  he  stood,  which 
commanded  a  view  up  the  river  for  a  considerable 
distance.  We  saw  the  head  of  the  procession,  and 
enough  of  the  body  of  it  to  satisfy  us  that  the  senti- 
nel had  correctly  stated  the  facts.  But  we  could  not 
yet  see  the  end  of  the  train,  and  we  had  no  means  of 
knowing  how  much  longer  it  was.  It  consisted  of 

O  o 

baggage-wagons  and  mounted  men.  I  sent  Hal  for 
my  field-glass,  for  I  thought  it  possible  the  train 
might  be  United  States  troops. 

While  I  was  waiting  for  the  glass,  the  Indians, 
whom  we  recognized  as  Apaches  as  soon  as  they  came 
near  enough  to  be  distinctly  seen,  came  to  a  halt  at 
the  mouth  of  Lower  River.  As  I  have  stated  before, 
the  space  between  the  two  rivers  had  to  be  passed 
by  taking  to  the  water,  or  fording  it  from  one  stream 
to  the  other.  At  most  seasons  of  the  year  the  river 
was  so  low  that  they  did  not  have  to  go  into  the 

*/ 

water  except  in  crossing  the  mouth  of  the  two  tribu- 
tary streams. 

:  That's  a  good  place  for  an  attack  upon  a  train," 
said  Don  Ramon,  as  the  Indians  halted  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  ford  of  the  Gila. 

"  They  couldn't  find  a  better ;  and  I  fancy  that  is 
what  they  are  here  for.  We  haven't  seen  this  band 
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before  ;  at  least  not  many  of  them,  that  I  can  recoir- 


ni/e." 


They  -\voro   a  hard-looking  set  of  human    bein:r<. 
of  them    were    on    horsehaek  :   and    thev  rode 

« 

animal.-,  for  the  nio-t  j»ai't.  None  of  tho-e  who 
wen-  mounted  carried  Lrun-,  though  a  few  of  the  men 
on  foot  were  provided  with  such  a  quality  of  firearms 
a-  we  had  seen  in  the  hand-  of  other  band-.  Some 
•were  ahno.-t  naked,  and  a  few  had  robes  like  cloak-. 
They  carried  their  bows  in  their  hands. 

The  hor.-emen  had  no  >addlc-,  or  even  bridl.  . 
though  a  rope  or  a  >trap  in  the  mouth  of  the  hor-e 
A\a-  a  substitute  for  it.  A  small  party  of  them  rode 
out  from  the  main  body,  apparently  to  reconnoitre 
the  irround,  and  we  looked  down  upon  them,  seeing 
them  very  di>tinetly.  One  of  them  wore  a  -oil  of 
helmet,  and  I  took  him  for  the  chief.  lie  wa>  a  com- 
paratively younir  man,  and  I  wondered  if  he  wa-  not 
the  mairnate  for  whom  Juanita  had  been  intended 

* . 

•when   she  wa-    borne    to   the   camp  of  our  assailant  -  : 
l)iit  I  did  not  siiLrLr<'>t  this  idea  to  I  )on  Ramon. 

The  party  returned  to  their  companion-,  and  I  saw 

the    vounir    man    with    the   helmet    on   hi-   head   i_n\c 

< 

me   orders    to  the    hand.      In    a  tew  moments  they 

\\eiv    all    out    of  M!_rht     behind    a    little  Lin »ve    at   the 

~ 

mouth    of   the    river.      It  was  plain   now  what   they 
meant. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

SIGNALS  AMONG  THE  APACHES.  —  THE  ADVANCE  GUARD  OP 
THE  TRAIN. — MY  MESSAGE  TO  THEM. — THEY  RETIRE. — 
A  CONSULTATION.  —  ENCAMPED  FOR  THE  NIGHT.  —  SLEEP- 
ING ON  IT.  — IN  THE  MORNING. --THE  ATTACKING  PARTY 
FROM  THE  TRAIN.  —  AN  AMBUSH  AGAINST  AN  AMBCSH.  — 
THE  FIRST  SHOT. --THE  ENEMY  BEWILDERED.  -  -  A  PANIC. 
—  ATTACK  OF  THE  TRAIN-MEN.  -  -  BEN  DISLODGES  THE 
INDIANS. — ROUTED  AND  RETREATING. — DEPARTURE  OF 
THE  TRAIN. 

T>  Y  this  time  the  train  was  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  hill.  Hal  had  brought  me  my  glass, 
and  Juanita  had  come  with  him,  for  she  wanted  to 
see  what  was  to  be  seen.  I  examined  the  train  with 
the  glass,  and  satisfied  myself  that  it  was  not  a 
government  party.  If  they  had  been,  I  should  have 
considered  them  competent  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves ;  and  they  would  have  regarded  any  action  on 
our  part  as  an  interference. 

f  It  looks  as  though  these  Indians  knew  that  this 
train  was  coming,"  said  Don  Ramon,  after  he  had 
pointed  it  out  to  Juanita,  and  sent  her  back  to  the 
castle  with  Hal. 

291 
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fNo  doubt  of  it.  They  say  the  Apaches  have 
methods  of  signalling  from  one  body  to  another  for 

• 

mile-.      Trobably  the  Apaches  had  mes<enger<  in  this 

c:ise,  unless    there    is    a   way    to    >ignal    to    the   high 

«  •  o 

grounds  above  us." 

'They  knew  of  the  approach  of  this  train;  and  it 
don't  make  much  ditference  how  they  obtained  their 
information,"  added  I  )on  Ramon.  'I  suppose  Aye 
can't  do  much  for  them  up  here." 

fl  think  we  can  do  ijiiite  as  much  up  here  as  A\*e 
could  on  the  Hat  ;  perhaps  more." 

As  I  spoke  1  took  from  my  pocket  an  old  letter, 
and  wrote  upon  it  :  Turn  back.  The  Indian-  \\ill 
attack  you  at  the  other  end  of  the  ford.  They  are  in 

•  < 

ambush."      I   signed  my  name  to  the  paper,  and  then 
tied  it  to  a  >tick. 

Half  a  do/en  men  rode  ahead  of  the  train  as  the 
advance  guard.  AYhen  they  entered  the  water,  they 
halted  for  their  hor-e-  to  drink.  I>irectlv  over  them 

• 

Avas  a  rock  which  projected  out  over  the  river,  Avhere 
our  sentinel  generally  >too«l,  as  the  position  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  river,  above  and  below.  I 
rushed  out  upon  this  projection,  and  dropped  the 
stick  to  Avhich  I  had  fastened  the  writing  into  the 
Avater.  Tt  fell  between  the  two  foremo-t  of  the  men. 
I  saw  one  of  them  pick  it  up,  and  tear  the  paper 
from  it . 

The  rider  read  it  and  then  looked  up  in  the  air 
to  see  where  the  friendly  message  had  come  from.  I 
Avas  content  for  the  pre.M-nl  with  warning  the  party, 
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and  I  did  not  show  myself  to  them.  They  could  not 
see  any  one  of  us,  unless  he  had  stretched  out  his 
neck  over  the  rock.  The  riders  consulted  together 
for  some  time,  but  I  could  not  hear  what  they  said. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  talk,  the  advance  guard  of 
the  train  rode  back  to  the  main  body.  The  line  of 
wagons  was  halted,  and  I  saw  the  scouting  party  hand 
the  paper  to  a  man  near  the  head  of  the  train.  I 
judged  by  the  gestures  of  the  man  who  had  handed  in 
the  written  message  that  he  was  describing  the  posi~ 
tion  the  Apaches  must  occupy. 

By  this  time  Ben  Cavendish,  who  had  come  by 
right  of  his  ability  to  be  the  commander-in-chief  of 
our  war  parties,  though  Sile  was  still  the  second  in 
authority,  had  gathered  all  the  fighting  men  of  our 
camp  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  sentinels  at  the  battery.  I  had  a  talk  with  him, 
and  he  was  no  more  disposed  to  interfere  with  the 
affair  in  progress  below  than  I  was,  until  the  occasion 
seemed  to  require  it.  I  told  him  what  I  had  done, 
and  he  was  willing  to  wait  for  further  action  below ; 
but  he  was  ready  for  anything. 

It  was  now  nearly  night,  and  the  result  of  the  talk 
in  the  train  was  that  the  party  encamped  where  they 
were.  Perhaps  this  was  done  to  avoid  a  conflict  in 
the  dark  with  the  Apaches ;  and  I  commended  their 
wisdom.  They  were  safe  where  they  were,  for  the 
Indians  could  only  reach  them  by  fording  the  Gila. 
A  strong  guard  was  stationed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
camp,  where  they  could  take  any  enemy  approaching 
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them  in  the  water,  as  the  Apaches  evidently  intended 
to  do  by  them,  and  thus  obtain  a  great  advantage. 

I  waited  on  the  hill  until  it  was  dark:  but  not  an 
Indian  showed  him-elf.  I  had  no  doubt  they  were  in 
a  >ta(e  of  expectancy,  but  no  train  appeared  to  reward 
their  vigilance.  MY  pencil  note  had  robbed  them  of 

C  •/     M 

their  prey  for  the  present  :  but  there  were  likely  to 
be  stirring  times  at  the  (iila  ford  the  next  day. 
Probably  the  Indians  reconnoitred  their  expected 
victims  from  the  river,  or  by  >eiiding  men  across 
lower  down.  AVc  doubled  our  >entincls  and  either 
lien  or  Sile  was  on  the  watch  all  night. 

Don  Ramon  and  I  went  to  bed  as  usual,  and  I 
slept  as  well  as  ever  I  did  in  my  life.  BO  much  con- 
tideiice  had  I  in  the  watchful  care  maintained  over 
our  cam}).  JUit  at  daylight  in  the  morning  Don 
Ramon,  the  boys,  and  I  hastened  to  the  blutl',  anxious 
to  a-ei-rtain  the  position  of  things.  The  >eiitinel 
imported  that  no  change  had  taken  place  in  affairs 

below. 

AYe  waited  patiently  for  developments.  I  soon 
saw  that  the  men  in  charire  of  the  train  had  no  inten- 

i 

tion  of  turning  back,  and  prosecuting  their  journey 
by  some  le  —  dangerous  path.  At  sunri>e,  all  the 
armed  men  of  the  partv  who  were  mounted  on  rather 

1  < 

jaded  hordes,  from  which  I  concluded  that  they  had 
(•Mine  through  from  Texa-.  formed  near  the  ford.  I 
saw  that  they  were  going  to  feel  of  the  enemy,  and 
drive  them  oil' if  they  could.  I  called  Hen. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  take  a  hand  in  this  pickle." 
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"  All  right,  jedge ;  jest  as  you  say,"  he  replied, 
with  his  usual  real  or  apparent  indifference.  f  Ef 
you  say  clean  out  them  Injens,  I  reckon  'twill  be 
done  as  soon  as  sarcumstances  will  permit,  if  not 


sooner.' 


Those  are  fine-looking  men  belonging  to  the  train, 
and  I  don't  want  to  see  them  butchered ;  or  even 
plundered  of  their  horses  and  stores  before  our  eyes 
without  doing  something  for  them." 

:  We'll  clean  out  them  Injens  as  soon  as  they  show 
their  dirty  faces,"  replied  Ben,  as  he  moved  off  to  his 
men. 

The  next  I  saw  of  Ben  he  was  crossing  the  bridge, 

C1  O     7 

with  about  twenty  men  behind  him.  Others  he  had 
stationed  on  the  cliff  overhanging  Lower  River,  below 

*• — -        ^— * 

the  castle.  The  larger  party  he  marched  to  the  north 
side-  of  Castle  Hill.  As  his  party  approached  the 
bluff,  I  saw  that  they  moved  with  great  caution,  and 
at  last  his  men  lay  down  on  the  ground  and  crawled 
to  the  verge  of  the  precipice.  It  was  impossible  for 
any  of  the  Indians  below  to  know  what  was  going  on 
upon  the  high  ground  where  we  were. 

The  only  point  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
two  hills  which  we  occupied  was  the  ground  beyond 
the  ford,  and  above  the  pond.  There  were  no 
Apaches  there  ;  if  there  had  been  the  sentinels  would 
have  seen  them.  Not  a  native  had  been  seen  in  this 
portion  of  the  high  ground  since  our  arrival,  though 
we  had  expected  them  to  appear  for  two  days  after 
our  arrival. 
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At  the  northwest  corner  of  Castle  Hill  there  was 
a  rock  extending  from  the  water  in  the  river  to  the 
level  of  the  hill  at  it-  ba-e,  which  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  couple  of  columns,  and  formed  a  bas- 
tion. It  reached  out  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  main 
body  of  the  i>laiid.  To  this  point  Hen  and  I>iu-k 
Syke>,  v\ith  three  other>,  all  arme<l  with  breech- 
loaders, proceeded.  Thi>  pu>it inn  afforded  a  view  <«f 
the  Hat  on  the  imrth  and  w.c-t  of  the  ea>tle.  a>  well  as 

u  si<dit  through  the  opening  between  Pear  Island,  and 
r  >  i 

the  month  of  the  Lower  River.  BO  that  Hen  could  see 
the  party  from  the  train  before  the  Indian-,  unle  3 
they  came  out  from  their  covert  in  the  LITOVC  and 
bushes. 

Hal  and  Ned  were  stationed  at  the  verire  of  the 
precipice  on  lUirial  Hill.  Don  Kamon  and  I  joined 
them  there.  'U'e  were  both  armed  in  full,  and  weiv 

ivadv  to  take  part  in  the  commiT  all'rav,  which,  how- 

. 

ever,  was  to  be,  no  all'rav  at  all  BO  far  a>  our  party 
were  concerned.  The  Apaches  were  in  aml»u>li, 
intending  to  fall  upon  the  approaching  party  in  the 
ford:  and  our  thirtvmeii  were  in  ambush  io  -hoot 

* 

down  the  Apaches  as  soon  as  ihey  slmwed  thein- 
>elves.  Up  to  this  time  not  an  Indian  had  shoun 
himself. 

"Hut   don't  they  know  that   we  an-  here?  "asked 

• 

Don  Uamon,  in  a  whi-per. 

"They  act  as  thoii-h  they  did  not.  T  do  not 
roeoirni/e  a  single  Indian  that  I  lri\  -n  bef«  re. 

and   I  liavc   looked  them   over   \ery   thoroughly.      I 


(N 
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am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  not  the  party  we 
encountered  before.  It  may  be  another  of  the  eight 
bands  of  this  tribe." 

"  If  it  is  the  same  band  that  attacked  you  and  me 
before  it  would  be  stupid  for  them  to  operate  here, 
with  a  strong  body  of  white  men  in  their  rear,"  added 
Don  Ramon. 

r  I  think  the  party  we  met  before  have  gone  over 
the  mountains  and  retired  to  their  village,  where 
Ojo  Xegro  was  conducting  you." 

The  crack  of  a  rifle  terminated  our  conversation, 
which  was  carried  on  in  a  low  tone.  It  was  Ben 
Cavendish  who  had  opened  the  ball.  I  looked  down 
upon  the  flat.  AVe  could  not  see  the  ford  in  the  Gila 
from  the  point  where  we  were  stationed,  but  the 
movements  of  the  Indians  were  all  in  view.  I  saw 
them  creeping  out  from  their  concealment  in  the 
grove. 

The  first  one  that  appeared  dropped  upon  the 
ground  when  the  Kentuckian  fired  his  long  rifle.  He 
did  not  move  again,  and  some  of  his  companions 
dragged  him  out  of  the  way.  The  Apaches  seemed 
to  be  stao-<rered  by  this  shot,  and  looked  about  them 

c'O  *> 

to  ascertain  where  it  came  from.  At  this  moment  a 
general  fire  was  opened  upon  the  Indians  from  both 
of  the  bluffs  that  overlooked  the  flat.  Indian  after 
Indian  fell,  and  the  others  seemed  to  be  utterly  con- 
founded by  the  continuous  fire  that  was  poured  into 
them. 

While   the   Apaches    were    panic-stricken   by   the 
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number  of  their  hand  who  had  fallen,  the  horsemen 
from  the  train  came  in  siirht.  They  be^an  to  fire 
upon  the  Indians,  and  their  lire  was  not  in  vain. 
Suddenly  the  savagi  5,  -•  «-ing  that  they  had  no  chance 
at  all,  retreated  to  tin1  cover  of  the  blutf,  where  we 
could  no  longer  see  them.  l\»sibly  the  travel! 

believed  thev   had    done   tlie   fearful    execution   they 

•j  . 

saw  themselves,  though  I  did  not  see  how  they  could 
entertain  such  an  idea. 

'Ben  is  up  to  something," said  Hal,  a-  the  tiring 
aloniLr  our  line  cea-ed,  though  it  wa>  kept  up  by  the 
horsemen  from  the  train. 

"  What  is  he  doing?" 

t 

A  <-ra>h  on  the  rock-  below,  which  bordered  the 
stream,  Informed  us  what  he  Ma-  doinir.  The 
A])aches  had  evidently  forded  the  river  in  order  to 
find  a  more  secure  po>ilion  at  the  ha-e  of  the  blulf. 
The  Kciitiickian  and  hi-  ci-inpanions  were  rolling 
loo>e  rocks  down  upon  the  enemy.  A  terrible  yell 
followed  the  cra>h,  and  the  Apaches  r.-mie  out  from 
their  fancied  -eciiritv  under  the  overhaiiLrinir  dill'. 

*/  •  i 

We   lired  at   them  airain  as  they  came  in  sight ;  but 

they  did  not  wait  to  return  the  tire.  Those  who 
wen-  mounted  dashed  otf  as  fa-t  a-  their  horses  could 
carrv  them  ;  and  I  saw  that  the  chief  in  the  helmet 

*/ 

was  one  of  the  number.  I  scut  a  ball  after  him,  but 
I  mi»ed  my  aim.  Those  on  foot  followed  them  as 
fa.-t  as  their  le^s  would  carry  them. 

It  was  all  over  in  a  few  minutes  ;  but  at  lea-t  a 
do/en  of  the  Apaches  had  been  killed,  and  t \\iee  as 
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many  had  been  badly  wounded.  The  train  men 
returned  to  the  ford  as  soon  as  they  realized  that  the 
enemy  had  been  defeated,  and  presently  the  long 
line  of  wagons  came  out  of  the  water,  and  proceeded 
down  the  trail. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 


AN  INDIAN  AT  THE  FORD.  --WHAT  IT  MEANT.  —  LOOKING 
OVER  THE  r.ATTEKV.  --  AN  IXIKIMK  >rpr«>MTH»N.  —  THE 
KI.NTTt  KIAN  <  "\M1>I.1>  Till.  SITUATION.  --  THE  HAKCI! 
FOR  SILVr.K.  --AT  THE  KX<  \VATloN.  —  AN  CKPOETICAL 
TASK.  —  NED  AND  HAL  WITH  SPECIMENS.  —  IN  THE 
CANON.  —  >oMETIIIN<;  AKoTT  IT.  —  A  I'l-MAI.  PLACE.  - 
THE  SIIEI.F  IN  TIM.  K<  »  K.-  I  >"\  KAM<>\  i:\.  HID.-  \  - 
A  SECRET.  —  THE  TKtMi'l.l  HI.  AM'  1  K<  i.M  Till.  I'.AITllRY. 


rPIIK  excitement  wa-  over   1'nr  the  piv.M-nt,  and  we 

went    to    l)r«-;ikta>t.      ^\  liilr    we   \\crc   di-cu>-iii<r 

c 

the  meal   and   the    event-;  of  the  nmrninir  word  came 

• 

to  us  that  an  Indian  had  been  >een  over  beyond  the 

* 

ford.  As  only  one  appeared  we  concluded  it  was 
only  a  scout,  and  that  the  ]>artv  which  had  l>een 
defeated  so  thoroughly  on  the  Hat  were  di-pM-ed  to 
iiHjtiire  into  the  nature  of  the  force  on  the  liii^h 
iri'oiind  that  had  punished  them  SO  -eveivly. 

AVe    tini^heil    the    meal,    and    allowed    the    Indian 

iits  to  reconnoitre  MS  much  a-  they  plea>cd.      AVe 

could   lie   approached  only  on   one  of  our  four  side-. 

and  it  looked  disgraceful,  under  the  circumstances,  to 

(iret  up  a  MMi-ation    for  one    Indian.      We  were  invin- 

cible   to   nil   the   Indians   in   the  territory,  unlos   we 

« 

300 
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made  some  mistake.  But  then  most  battles  are  lost 
by  mistakes ;  if  not,  then  two  armies  of  equal  force 
mioiit  fio-ht  till  the  end  of  time  without  any  decided 

&  o  *> 

result. 

After  breakfast  I  walked  with  Ben  down  to  the 
battery.  He  had  made  every  arrangement  in  that 
quarter  for  the  defence  of  our  position.  TVe  could 
see  no  Indians,  but  there  might  be  a  thousand  on  the 
high  ground  beyond  the  ford.  TVe  certainly  had 
horses  and  stores  enough  to  tempt  them  ;  and  we  had 
all  set  it  down  as  a  certainty  that  our  position  would 
be  attacked  sooner  or  later.  The  Apaches  seemed 
never  to  know  when  they  were  beaten.  They  lost 
battles,  but  that  did  not  deter  them  from  pushing 
their  arms  wherever  there  was  a  chance  for  plunder 
or  an  opportunity  to  dislodge  the  whites. 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  your  battery  is  in  the  right 
place,  Ben,  after  all." 

"  I  reckon  it  is  in  the  right  place  ef  we  are  gwine 
to  defend  these  two  hills,"  replied  Ben,  looking  at  me 
with  surprise. 

:t  I  agree  to  that ;  but  suppose  we  are  driven  out 
from  this  position  ? ' 

'  Driven  out  of  it  ?  I  reckon  we  won't  s'pose  no 
such  thing,"  protested  the  Kentuckian.  There  ain't 
Indians  enough  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
drive  us  out  of  it." 

r  How  many  Indians  did  you  ever  fight  at  once, 
Ben  ?  " 

"More'n  three  hundred." 
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f  How  many  men  had  you?" 
"Only  twenty." 

Then  you    were  lucky.      Suppose    five    hundred 
Indians  >h<>tild   sei    about  breaking  through  our  line 

o  o 

here  into  the  ramp?  ' 

'  Kt'  they  >»-t  .-ibout  it  I  reckon  it  would  be  a  sore 
time  tor  'em." 

'  I  think  it  would  be,  Ben.  I>ut  we  have  driven 
them  to  desperation.  We  have  whipped  them  in 
several  attacks  they  have  made  upon  OS.* 

'I  don't  kcer  how  de-p'atc  they  be." 

'  It'  they  should  .-tick  to  it  lonir  enouirh.  though 
we  killed  a  hundred  of  them,  there  would  be  four 
hundred  of  them  to  crowd  us  down;  and  they  mi^ht 
<j-ct  over  the  battery/1 

'  Ef  our  men  don't  stand  up  to  it,  and  keep  stand- 
in'  up  to  it,  they  moii^ht  drive  us  buck.  Then  we 
should  lo-e  the  bosses." 

'  And  the  (Lruns,  IVn.  We  should  lose  our  b< -t 
means  of  defence." 

'Hut,  jedire,  you  are  s'po-in'  >unthin'  that  ain't 
agoin'  to  happen  no  niore'n  nothiif  in  the  world/' 

'  It  is  always  best  to  look  on  the  worst  side  of  the 
matter." 

r  I'll  look  it  over,  jedire.     Mebbe  you  are  riffht." 

• '  */ 

I  left  the  Kentuekian  to  eon>ider  the  m;itter,  and 
talked  baek  to  ( 'astir  Hill.  T>on  L'amon  had  the  men 
at  work  on  the  mine.  Tim-  far  \\ehad  »li>co\  civd  no 
e\i<lence  that  the  excavation  we  were  making  had 
ever  been  opened  before.  There  was  uo  poetry  at  all 
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in  the  operations  we  were  conducting,  and  the  men  all 
worked  under  protest.  They  wanted  something  more 
stirring  than  throwing  rocks  out  of  a  hole. 

r  Do  you  find  anything,  judge  ?  "  asked  Ned,  as  he 
and  Hal  came  up  to  the  excavation. 

'  Nothing  yet,  Ned.  We  don't  expect  to  find  any- 
thing without  labor,  though  some  of  the  greatest 
silver  mines  in  the  world  have  been  discovered  by 
accident." 

What  do  you  call  that  ?  "  asked  Ned,  as  he  held 
out  his  hand,  which  contained  some  substance  so  large 
that  it  was  all  he  could  hold  out  with  one  hand. 

"  It  looks  like  silver." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  fool's  silver  and  gold  dug 
out  of  the  earth,  and  I  was  not  in  haste  to  come  to  a 
decision.  I  called  Don  Ramon,  who  had  seen  a  great 
deal  more  of  silver  mining  than  I  had.  He  took  the 
lump  of  ore  in  his  hand  and  looked  it  over. 

That  is  silver !  "  exclaimed  he,  his  face  lighting 
up  with  satisfaction. 

"Are  you  sure,  Don  Ramon?  "  asked  Hal,  who  was 
quite  as  much  interested  in  the  matter  as  Ned. 

"Am  I  sure?      Have  I  lived  all  my  life  in   the 

midst  of  silver  operations  and  don't  know  the  article 

when  I  see  it?'    replied  Don  Ramon,  beginning  to 

warm  up    as    his    favorite   topic  came   before   him. 

That  is  vii-o-in  silver." 

i 

There  are  so  many   things  that  look  like  silver 
that  I  wanted  to  know  about  this,"  added  Ned. 
r  That  is  the  pure  article,"  added  the  Mexican. 
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''And  what  is  this?"  inquired  ILd.  a-  he  produced 
a  small  lump  of  yellow  metal  :  at  lea^t  it  looked  like 
metal,  though  it  miirhl  have  been  some  other  mine- 
ral, one  of  the  >prrimrns  of  fool's  ^old. 

'That  is  virgin  gold,"  replied  I>oii  liamon,  after 
he  had  examined  tin-  specimen. 

Though    the   small  piece  was  <>f  -Tenter  value  than 

i 

the  larirr  piece  of  >ilver,  the  mininir  operator  seemed 
t'i    l)e    milch    more    intere-ted    in    the  silver.       lie  was 

rich  enoiiirh  without  any  more  ir«>ld  or  -ilver,  luit  the 

«  • 

ruliuLT  pa  — i<>n  was  strong  with  him. 

'Where  did  you  find  this?"  h<-  a-ked,  holding  up 
the  specimen  of  >ilvcr. 

'In  the  caSon,"  replied  Ned,  quietly:  and  his 
manner  was  in  contract  with  that  of  the  Mexican 
gentleman. 

"In  tin-  cafion  !  " 

This  w;i-  my  exclamation,  for  thus  far  the  canon 
had  been  pronounced  impassable  and  impenetrable. 
I  was  afraid  the  hoy-  had  hern  ri-kinir  their  lives  in 
some  fooli-h  ventun  ,  I>e-idr-.  if  it  \\a-  p«»»il)l»'  to 
penetrate  the  caf;on,  the  Indians  mi^ht  ^el  into  it, 
and  tind  their  way  into  the  cam})  on  the  island.  We  had 
not  explored  it.  and  its  secrets  were  univvralrd  to  us. 
Yes,  >ir  :  we  found  it  down  in  the  canon, " 
repeated  Ned.  He  -milcd  and  sremed  to  be  rather 
plea-e<l  \\ith  the  x-n-ation  he  had  erealrd. 

"IIou  <lid  \  ou  ,nei  into  the  cafion?  We  have  not 
yet  found  any  way  of  entering  it  at  the  upper  end; 
and  we  have  not  examined  the  other  end." 
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The  river  poured  over  a  cataract  into  a  dark  abyss 
just  below  the  ford,  and  the  only  way  to  get  into  the 
canon  from  that  quarter  would  have  been  to  jump 
into  the  deep  basin  of  water,  whipped  into  foam, 
which  we  could  make  out  in  the  darkness  of  the 
abyss.  I  was  sure  no  person  could  pass  through  the 
chasm  unless  they  found  a  way  to  climb  the  cataract 
in  the  face  of  the  rushing  stream.  I  judged  that  the 
water  did  not  flow  over  the  precipice  that  formed  the 
upper  end  of  the  canon  in  the  dry  season ;  but  the 
rock  was  not  to  be  scaled  without  ladders  or  some 
equivalent  appliances. 

'We  went  down  into  the  canon.  There  wasn't 
any  other  way  to  get  into  it,"  answered  Ned. 

'Don't  fool  about  it,  Xed.  The  Apaches  are 
scouting  near  the  ford ;  and  if  there  is  any  way  for 
them  to  get  into  the  canon  I  want  to  know  it  before 
a  band  of  them  break  in  upon  us  where  we  don't 
expect  them." 

r  We  were  not  looking  for  silver  or  gold,  judge ; 
and  we  were  not  thinking  it  possible  that  the  Indians 
could  get  into  the  canon.  It  is  the  worst-looking 
hole  I  ever  went  into ;  and  Hal  will  say  the  same. 
No  Apaches  could  come  up  from  the  lower  end  un- 
less they  had  wings,  and  only  angels  wear  them." 

'You  don't  say  how  you  got  into  the  canon,  Xed." 

I  was  beginning  to  be  angry  with  the  boy,  though 
he  very  seldom  vexed  my  spirit. 

rtSile  Carter's  hoisting  rope  is  still  made  fast  in 
the  tree,  we  dropped  the  end  into  the  canon,  and 
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wont  down  on  that,"  said  Xed,  coining  to  the  point 
at  last.  'We  hauled  up  the  line  after  u<,  and  I  don't 
reckon  no  Apaches  will  come  up  that  way,  as  Ben 
would  say." 

:fXo  danger  from  the  Apaches  in  that  direction, 
judge,"  >aid  the  .Mexican  silver  operator.  He 
>eemed  to  he  quite  e\cite<l.  The  report  of  the  hoys 
appeared  to  >ui:'L:v-t  something  to  him. 

flt  is  not  a  very  convenient  place  to  get  at  where 
we  found  these  specimens," added  Hal. 

"Have  you  told  anybody  whai   vou  found,  Xed," 
>  ... 

asked    Don    Ramon,  v.ith    a    glance  at   the   men  who 

^-» 

were  at  work  in  the  hole. 

"Not    a   soul;    we   haven't    Been  anvbndv  since  we 

* 

came  up,  ju>t  a-  we  walked  up  here,"  an>\\  ered  Ned. 

'Then  don't  mention  the  matter  to  a  >ingle  person, 
at  leaM  not  till  we  have  examined  very  carefully  the 
place  where  you  found  this  silver,"  added  the  .Mexi- 
can, nervously,  as  he  looked  again  at  the  men  in  the 
hole.  l)iit  they  were  too  tar  oil'  to  hear  anything 
that  had  been  slid. 

'We  will  be  a<  aecrel   as  the  >ilver  has  been  since 
the    foundation   of    the   earth,"  added    Xed,  who  w 
not  quite   >ure  whether  he   was  playing  a   part   in  a 
drama  or  a  farce. 

"Was  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  cafion  that  you  found 
thoe  >pecimeii- V"  a-ked  l)on  Ramon. 

'NO.  >ir:  it  wa>  about  half  way  down,"  said  Hal. 
"Ned  went  down  first,  and  1  followed  him.  I  found 
him  -landini;-  on  a  kind  of  .-lie If,  and  there  was  Mime- 
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thing  in  the  nature  of  a  cave  farther  back.  At  any 
rate,  there  was  a  considerable  hole.  It  was  rather 
dark,  but  I  saw  something  bright,  and  Xed  picked 
this  up.  I  found  the  gold." 

'They  are  often  found  together,"  added  the  silver 
expert. 

"But  you  don't  seem  to  think  the  gold  was  worth 
bringing  up,  Don  Ramon,"  added  Xed. 

"Of  course  the  ^old  is  valuable,  but  it  is  found  in 

o 

very  small  quantities  compared  with  the  silver.  TTe 
will  secure  all  we  can  of  both.  AVe  are  not  in  con- 
dition to  work  a  silver  mine  at  present,  and  we  had 
better  keep  the  secret.  If  it  proves  to  be  a  silver 
mine,  I  will  go  down  into  it  as  soon  as  I  have  an 
opportunity,  and  we  shall  know  where  to  come  when 
we  are  ready  to  operate  it." 

"Don't  you  think  we  had  better  go  down  now, 
while  the  rope  is  in  place,  for  Sile  may  remove  it 
when  he  wants  it  for  something  else,"  suggested 
Hal. 

"I  am  ready  to  go  now.     We  will ." 

Don  Ramon's  reply  was  interrupted  by  the  shrill 
blast  of  the  horn,  which  was  the  signal  for  all  the 
party  to  hasten  to  the  battery.  In  a  word  it  was  the 
danger  signal. 


CIIAITKR    XXX VII. 

AT  THE  r.ATTI.KY.  -  -  N<  •  INDIANA  I\  >I«  :IIT.  -  -  I'.rx'S  KKPOKT 
Or  His  SCOUTING. -- CONJECTURES  CN  '  REGARD  I"  NIL 
FOKCE  Or  TIM;  ENEMT.--THE  KENTUCKIAN'fl  A !  >MI-M<  >\. 

—  A    i-Ainv    or    >KII:MIHII  -TIN.    i  iui:    IK«M    Tin-: 
r.urAM'WMKiv. — Tin:  M«>r\Ti.!>  INI»IA\>  i  I;<>M  Tin:  IT. AT. 

—  TIIK     II  F.I. M  F.I  >     CHIEF. --UNHORSED. --GREAT    BLAUGH- 
TF.K.  --  IT.AKI  ri.  vr.ii         -ADVANC1    OF    Tin    MAIN     BODY. 

-Tin:     FORCE    OF    NUMBERS. -- THE     IIKM     i  n;i.   OF  THE 

TAVI.I.VI  .-!•«  >IM>I  K. 

A  T   the   sound   of  tin-    horn,  which   was   Mown   l»y 

I'uck     Sykc-    at    tlic   nr-lcr    of    tht-     Kciituckiaii, 

we  dropped   the   stiliji-ct    of  -ilvcr  and   silvor  niinin-. 

and  proceeded  to  the  caravel,  where  we  >natdied  up 

our   arms,   and  hastened  to  the  hatterv.      Every  man 

•/  « 

in  the  party  was  there,  or  soon  appeared,  with  the 
sinirle  exception  of  the  -entinel  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  :-and  he  was  not  to  leave  his  po>t  except  upon  a 
special  order. 

A-   we  •uere   ] ticking  up  our  arm-,  we  >a\v   Juanila 
and  ,Io>efa  climl»iiiL[-  over  the  ladder  at  the  end  of  the 

« 

caravel.  I  >on  K'anion  told  his  daughter  to  keep 
down  l»elow  tlie  iron  >ide->  of  the  ark.  »o  that  a 
chance  >hot  mi-lit  not  harm  her.  They  had  IMM-II 
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instructed  before  to  do  this  in  case  of  an  attack  upon 
the  camp. 

But  when  we  reached  the  battery  we  saw  nothing 
of  any  Indians,  though  Ben  was  not  the  man  to  raise 
a  false  alarm.  By  this  time  Ben  had  extended  a 
breastwork  entirely  across  the  peninsula,  which 
served  as  rifle-pits  for  our  men,  and  answered  the 
purpose  of  a  fence  to  keep  the  horses  within  the 
enclosure  on  the  bill.  This  had  been  a  slow  job,  for 
we  had  but  two  shovels  in  our  party,  to  which  Don 
Ramon  had  added  one  more.  Outside,  that  is,  on 
the  ford  side,  the  sod  had  been  laid  on  the  earth,  so 
that  it  did  not  look  very  different  from  the  ground  as 
nature  left  it. 

Behind  his  earthwork  the  Kentuckian  had  posted 
the  men.  Buck  Sykes  was  in  charge  of  one  gun, 
and  Emile  Pont  of  the  other.  Some  of  the  vaqueros 
had  been  drilled  in  the  handling  of  the  pieces,  so 
that  no  more  of  the  hunters  might  be  taken  from  the 
defence  than  was  necessary. 

With  the  boards  from  the  caravel  platforms  had 
been  built,  so  that  the  heavy  guns  could  be  handled 
with  ease.  Ben  had  spent  his  whole  time  in  strength- 
ening the  works  since  the  arrival  of  Don  Ramon,  and 
had  made  a  business  of  drilling  the  men  for  their 

o 

duty.  As  I  looked  at  the  preparations  I  thought  it 
extremely  unlikely  that  we  could  be  driven  from  the 
position. 

'  I  don't  see  any  Indians." 

I  said  this  to  Ben  as  soon  as  I  bad  inspected  bis 
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preparations  for  the  fight,  •    •  if  there  was  to  he  a 
rMit,  for  there  was  not  even  a  windmill  to  enquire  us 

O          7  O     C2 

yet. 

'The  woods  is  full  on  "em,"  replied  the  Ken- 
tuckian.  'I  don't  say  there's  a  million,  hut  there  is 
a  powerful  lot  on  'em." 

'But  I  don't  see  a  >ingle  one:  and  I  don't  know 
how  YOU  can  see  anv  more  of  them  than  I  can." 

&/  * 

"They  hain't  got  here  yet:  hut  then-'-  a  lot  o' 
scouts  prowlin'  around  on  the  other  side  of  the  ford. 
Buck  and  I  lies  been  over  thar  and  I  reckon  we  seen 
all  there  i-  to  Bee." 

'Is  it  the  same  hand  we  routed  down  on  the  flat?' 

1  Some  on  'em  is,  and  ><>mc  on  'cm  i-n't.  I  reckon 
the  big  chief  lies  jot  come." 

"Who?     Cochise?" 

"I  don't  know  who  he  is:  and  I  wouldn't  know 
him  for  a  pound  of  the  hot  plug  from  old  Kain- 
tuck." 

rf  What  makes   you  think   there  is  any  hig    chief 

among  them?  r 

Ben  generally  talked  more  or  less  in  riddle-.  The 
two  principal  chiefs  of  the  Apaches  in  this  >ection  at 
this  time  were  Cochise  and  Mangu-  Colorado.  If 
there  was  any  hig  chief  among  the  approaching 
horde  it  mu-t  have  heen  one  or  both  of  llx 

'  Buck  and  1  has  been  nverthar,  and  walked  nioiv'n 
a  mile  down  the  clitf.  One  o' the  sc<mt>  tired  a  tlint- 
lock  at  us:  but  neither  on  us  got  hit.  We  left  the 
feller  layin'  on  the  ground ;  and  he  won't  git  up  till 
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he's  picked  up.  "We  got  on  a  hill,  and  I  reckon  we 
sec  nigh  on  to  tew  hund'd  on  'em  windin'  up  the 
hill." 

Two  hundred  of  them.  There  were  more  than 
that  in  the  band  we  cleaned  out  this  morning  before 
breakfast." 

Them  is  further  over  towards  the  bluff.  I  reckon 
we  shall  have  the  whole  on  'em  ;  and  that  will  make 
nigh  on  to  five  hundred.  "We  seen  both  bands  on 
'em  ;  and  they  reckon  on  makin'  things  hot  for  us." 

'  Perhaps  they  will  make  it  hot  for  us." 

This  account  of  the  approaching  force  gave  me 
some  uneasiness,  and  I  wished  Ben  had  erected  his 
battery  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Castle  Hill,  which 
would  have  placed  the  canon  between  us  and  the 
enemy.  If  the  Apaches  attempted  to  ascend  Burial 
Hill,  we  could  clean  them  out  with  the  cannon  and 
grapeshot  or  shrapnel,  a  supply  of  both  of  which 
was  in  the  magazine  Ben  had  built. 

But  it  was  too  late  now  to  think  of  what  might 
have  been,  and  we  had  to  deal  only  with  what  was. 
I  had  no  doubt  that  Ben's  information  was  substan- 
tially correct.  I  reasoned  that  the  parties  who  had 
been  whipped  by  our  men  in  several  encounters  had 
reported  the  condition  of  things  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  ford  of  the  Gila.  This  large  force  had  come  to 
'  clean  us  out,"  and  open  the  way  to  the  plunder 
of  which  they  had  been  shut  out  by  our  prowess. 

I  thought  that  the  two  bands  were  to  meet  in  this 
vicinity.  The  one  we  had  beaten  in  the  morning 
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had  arrived  a  day  ahead  of  the  other.      I  wondered 

• 

what  thev  had  been    dninir   since  morninir.      It   was 

• 

possible  that  they  had  followed  the  lonir  waifon  train, 
and  had  succeeded  better  than  when  we  took  a  hand 
in  the  all'rav. 

v 

We  ean't  do  nothin'  now,  jedi:*1.  but  take  things 
as  they  are;  hut  I  reckon  it  would  have  been  better 
if  we  had  put  the  battery  over  on  the  eorner  of  the 
island,"  said  Ben,  after  he  had  Driven  me  the  particu- 
lars of  the  force  moving  down  upon  u-.  '  But  tin 
breastworks  won't  do  u-  no  harm.  I'M-  Lr«>t  four 

- 

bosses  riirircd  to  haul  the  ITUUS  over  the  bridge,  if 
things  iro  wronir  with  us.  Then  we  kin  drop  the 

bridge  into  the  canon,  and  llirht  it  out  till  doomsday." 

» 

*  1.866 'em !"  shouted  Buck  Svke>  from  the  bat- 

•/ 

tery. 

'Then  I  reckon  I'd  better  'tend  to  things,"  added 
I>en,  as  he  walked  away  from  me. 

I  found  a  place  between  the  boys,  behind  the 
breastwork.  All  the  force  were  provided  with  rilles 
or  muskets,  and  a  do/en  of  them  had  the  breech- 
loaders. Kverv  man  was  concealed  behind  the  earth- 

i 

work,  so  that  when  the    Indians  came  they  could  not 

a    >inirle    combatant    on    our    >ide.      lien    pa>sed 

1 

the  word  for  all  hand-  to  keep  >ilence  when  the 
Indians  could  be  seen,  and  most  of  us  were  disposed 
to  do  >o  before  they  appeared. 

'Don't  be  carele->,  bo\  The  men  are  expected 
to  keep  out  of  siirht,  and  it  is  not  a  hi^  tiling  to 
expose  yourselves  to  danger  unnecessarily.  It  is 
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better  to  come  out  of  the  fight  with  a  whole  skin 
than  get  a  reputation  for  courage  with  a  bullet-hole 
through  your  head  or  your  breast." 

'  I  am  willing  to  believe  all  that,  jedge  ;  and  if  we 
are  <roin<r  to  be  nabobs  out  of  that  silver  mine  in  the 

o        o 

caiion  —  if  there  is  any  silver  mine  there  —  we  could 
not  enjoy  our  share  very  well  with  a  head,  or  even  a 
leg  or  arm  shot  off,"  replied  Xed. 

"That  is  sensible  ;  don't  you  think  so,  Hal?  ' 

'I  do,  judge  ;  but  I  like  to  see  a  fellow  have  pluck 
enough  to  keep  up  his  end  of  the  row  when  there  is 
any  dangerous  service  to  be  rendered,"  answered 
Hal. 

f  Every  man  in  the  camp  knows  that  both  of  you 
are  as  brave  as  lions,  for  you  have  proved  it ;  and  no 
one  will  think  any  more  of  you  for  uselessly  exposing 
yourselves." 

I  thought  the  boys  needed  this  caution,  for  they 
were  both  disposed  to  be  over-venturesome.  I  was 
afraid  Hal  would  feel  it  incumbent  upon  himself  to 
do  some  big  thing  in  order  to  win  the  praise  of 
Juanita.  I  was  glad  to  hear  him  talk  in  a  sensible 
manner.  He  had  wonderfully  improved  since  our 
bickerings  on  the  Colorado,  and  before  he  left  Buena 

o 

Vista.  I  think  we  had  knocked  a  good  deal  of  his 
vanity  out  of  him,  but  without  injuring  his  self- 
respect. 

There  they  come  ! "  said  Xed,  in  a  whisper. 
Some  leafless  bushes  had  been  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  breastwork,  which  concealed  our  heads  when 
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they  wore    partly  raised  from   those  at  a   distance, 

whilo  thev  did  not  prevent  u<  from  takinir  ffood  aim 

«.  i    -._ 

through  the  branch*--.  I  looked  and  saw  about  a 
d-'/eii  Apaches  dancini:  down  the  hill  from  the  pond. 
They  were  on  foot,  and  Marled  at  their  swifteM  run 
towards  the  breastwork.  They  could  not  see  us,  but 
they  evidently  knew  we  were  there. 

A-  they  approached  the  ford,  they  halted,  and 
discharged  their  trims  and  let  llv  their  arrow-.  At 

«  » 

about  the  same  in-tant  a  party  of  mounted  Indians 
da>hed  up  the  hill  from  the  Hat,  and  leaped  through 
the  river  at  the  ford.  Anionir  them  I  saw  the  vounj* 

V 

chief  who  wore  the  helmet. 

From  this  it  appeared  that  part  of  the  attacking 
force  were  to  come  up  from  the  Hat.  At  this  moment 
r»en  discharged  his  lonir  rille.  and  I  saw  the  helmed 
chief  tumble  from  his  horse.  Tin-  event  produced  a 
yell  from  the  party  in  front  of  us,  which  was  taken 
up  by  the  rest  of  them  whom  we  could  not  see;  but 
it  sounded  as  thouirh  myriads  were  joining  in  the 
hideous  cry. 

Two  of  the  Indians  on  foot  immediately  approached 
the  fallen  chief,  and  bore  him  into  the  .-heller  of  the 
rocks  beyond  the  pond.  lien's  -hot  was  th  nal 

for  us  to  open,  and  we  beiran  to  tire  all  alonir  the 
breastwork.  The  enemy  dr  tin1  well- 

aimed  iruns  of  our  party,  and  it  looked  as  though 
one  half  of  them  had  bitten  the  du-  there 

was  any  general  movement  on  the  part  of  the  main 
body. 
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I  could  not  understand  the  stupidity  of  sending1  out 
a  mere  handful  of  men  in  front  of  the  breastwork, 
if  they  knew  what  the  grassy  bank  was,  to  be  shot 
down,  unless  it  was  to  draw  our  fire,  and  show  where 
we  were.  They  could  not  see  us  any  better  than 
before,  but  they  could  not  help  knowing  where  we 
were.  With  our  breech-loaders  we  continued  to  fire 
with  great  rapidity.  They  might  as  well  have  left 
their  weapons  on  the  bluff,  for  they  were  as  useless 
in  their  hands  as  though  they  were  nothing  but  pine 
sticks. 

But  even  Apaches  could  not  stand  this  long.  The 
best  disciplined  soldiers  in  the  world  would  have  fled 
from  such  a  needless  sacrifice.  Suddenly  the  rem- 
nant of  the  skirmishers,  if  that  is  what  they  were, 
took  to  their  heels,  and  disappeared  bej'ond  the  pond. 
Beyond  this  point  was  an  opening,  and  we  could  see 
that  the  around  was  covered  with  the  multitude  who 

O 

were  to  take  part  in  the  assault. 

So  far  everything  had  worked  just  as  it  had  early 
in  the  morning.  I  hoped  they  would  see  that  it  was 
of  no  use  for  them  to  attempt  to  storm  our  works. 
But  there  came  a  yell  more  tremendous  than  the  one 
we  had  heard  before,  and  the  Indians  poured  down 
upon  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  buttery.  AVe 
fired  into  them,  and  they  began  to  drop  as  before. 
But  it  was  like  killing  flies,  for  the  ground  in  front 
of  us  was  crowded  with  the  Apaches ;  the  mass 
reached  back  as  far  as  the  pond,  and  we  could  still 
see  them  in  the  opening  beyond. 
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The  crowd  behind  forced  those  in  front  of  them 
forward,  and  it  looked  to  me  as  though  the  case  I 
had  supposed  to  Ben  was  about  to  be  realized.  The 
killed  and  wounded  were  piled  up  in  front  of  us,  but 
the  living  ones  were  pressed  forward,  so  that  there 
was  no  chance  to  retreat. 

'Fire  !  "  said  Ben  Cavendish  ;  and  the  first  of  the 
twelve-pounders  shook  the  hills  with  its  thundering 
report. 


CHAPTER  XXX  VIII. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  SHOT  FROM  THE  TWELVE-POUNDER.  —  A 
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THE  FIRE.  —  HAL  WOUNDED.  —  THE  AMATEUR  SURGEON. 
—  THE  BOY'S  PLUCK.  —  INDIAN  TACTICS.  —  HAL'S  ONE- 
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report  of  the  twelve-pounder  seemed  very 
much  like  an  earthquake  to  me.  It  was  a  long 
time  since  I  had  heard  the  report  of  a  cannon,  and  it 
sounded  all  the  louder  to  me  for  this  reason.  TTe 
were  all,  friend  and  foe,  enveloped  in  smoke  ;  and  we 
had  no  means  of  knowing  yet  with  what  result  the 
great  gun  had  been  discharged. 

The  interest  which  the  firing  of  the  cannon  had 
caused  among  the  men  was  so  strong  that  they  ceased 
to  discharge  their  guns,  which  was  just  as  well,  since 
they  could  not  see  the  foe  to  take  aim  at  them.  The 
wind  was  from  the  south,  and  drove  the  smoke  upon 
the  battery,  so  that  we  were  the  last  to  have  a  clear 

air. 
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fl  don't  reckon  them  critters  will  want  more'n  ono 
o'  them  shot,"  said  l>en,  while  we  were  waiting  to  see 
what  had  l>een  accomplished. 

fl  hope  it  will  not  l>e  accessary  to  fire  the  other 
gun.  The  lirst  umA  have  made  terrible  execution 
among  Midi  a  crowd.'' 

'I  hope  not,  jcdgc- :  but 'twan' t  no  u<e  :  they'd 
l>con  inside  the  brea>t\vork  bv  this  time  it'  we  hadn't 

• 

liivd  it,"  added  Hen.  'I  didn't  let  Vm  have  it  afore 
I  seen  that  they  needed  it.'' 

'There  was  no  other  way  to  do,  IVn.  AVe  could 
have  held  our  own  against  any  reasonable  number 
of  tliem  ;  l»ut  when  they  came  by  hundreds  they 
would  have  overwhelmed  u-.  They  \\ill  get  u-ed  to 
irreat  iruns,  though,  and  I  should  not  care  to  ri>k 

1 

jinother  battle.      The  .-moke  is  clearing  away." 

As  the  wind  wafted  the  .-moke  away,  we  <aw,  to 
our  inteii>e  astonishment,  the  whole  park  of  Indians 

Ivini:  on  the  irroimd.      Some  of  them  were  there  from 

« 

necessity,  for  the   >hrapnel   had   made    fearful    havoc 

amoi)"-  the  den-e  crowd  huddled  toircthcr  in  front  of 

• 

u-.  Hut  all  of  them  could  not  have  been  killed  or 
wounded.  If  they  had  all  run  away,  it  would  have 
seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  do. 
Hut  they  had  all  dropped  upon  the  ground  a>  though 
every  individual  Indian  had  been  hit. 

I  irlanced   at   the   region   ln-vond   the    ford  ami  the 

• 

pond,  where    I    had   >een   another  crowd,  the  re-ervo, 

if  they  had   military  skill   enough   to   under-tand   the 

d  of  a   re.-er\e.      liut    I    was   more  of  tin-   opinion 
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that  they  were  in  the  rear  hccau.se  there  was  not  room 
for  them  on  the  peninsula.  All  this  crowd  were 
lying  on  the  ground  as  though  the  shrapnel  had  heen 
delivered  into  their  midst. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  these  particular  Indians  had 
ever  seen  a  cannon  of  any  size,  or  heard  the  report 
of  one.  This  seemed  to  be  the  only  solution  of  the 
mystery  of  the  entire  prostration  of  the  enemy.  I 
think  if  white  men  who  had  never  heard  the  report 
of  a  cannon  while  standing  within  a  few  yards  of 
it  had  been  saluted  as  we  waked  up  the  Apaches, 
they  would  have  been  equally  terrified,  though  they 
might  not  demonstrate  in  just  the  manner  of  these 
savages. 

o 

f  I  reckon  they  think  they  are  all  killed,"  said  Ben, 
as  we  were  waiting  for  the  next  move  of  the  enemy. 
'I  reckon  they'll  find  out  they  ain't  all  done  for." 

He  looked  at  the  other  twelve-pounder.  He  had 
told  me  before  that  it  was  loaded  with  a  shell.  This 
would  be  still  another  experience,  if  we  were  com- 
pelled to  fire  it.  But  they  were  too  near  to  allow 
this  missile  to  be  used  with  the  greatest  effect.  Just 
/then  one  of  the  men  at  the  end  of  the  line,  next  to 
Upper  River,  fired  his  gun.  An  Indian  in  the  act  of 
rising  was  seen  to  drop  back  again. 

THyer,  man,"  called  Ben.  'Don't  strike  a  man 
when  he's  down  ;  and  don't  shoot  an  Indian  when  he's 
on  the  ground.  Don't  fire  no  more  till  I  do." 

o 

'  The  man  was  getting  up,"  replied  Linn  Hoover, 
who  had  fired  the  gun. 
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'Let  'cm  pit  up  of  they  want  to.  Ef  they  don't 
behave  their-elve-  arter  they  git  up  lot  'em  have 
some  more,"  added  Ben. 

There  wa-  a  Lreneral  lifting  of  heads  about  this 
time  ;  and  it  was  not  ><>  lonir  a  time  as  the  reader  may 
suppo-e  liy  tin-  space  the  de-rription  lias  required: 
and  it  niiirlit  have  been  counted  in  -econd-  rather 

• 

tlian  minute-.  The  Apache-  looked  around  them  as 
they  lifted  their  head-.  Po^-ihly  they  had  experi- 
enced an  earthquake  :  but  now  they  appeared  to 
think  the  end  of  the  world  had  come.  They  acted 
as  though  they  had  their  doubts  about  anvthinir 

•  » 

here   In-low.      We  watched   them   with   curio-it  v   and 

» 

interc-t.  Perhaps  if  we  had  opened  tire  upon 
them  with  our  .-mall  arms  the  illu-ion  would  have 
been  destroyed,  and  they  would  have  renewed  the 
attack. 

I  doubt  whether  they  >upj»o>«-d  the  awful  report 
bad  been  caused  by  u-  :  and  very  likely  they  thought 
we  were  a-  much  paralyzed  bv  the  noi-e  and  the 

•  * 

shock  as   thev  were.      The   tire   from  the   biva-twork 

• 

had  ceased,  and  the  inference  from  their  standpoint 
was  not  an  unreasonable  one. 

I  stated  my  views  and  suppositions  to  the  Ken- 
tuckian.  He  was  williii^  to  believe  that  the  silence 
of  our  weapon-  had  produced  this  ell'ecl  upon  tin- 
Indian-.  If  it  wa-  SO,  they  would  be  likely  to  renew 
the  attack  a-  -onn  a-  they  regained  their  self-posses- 

.-ion.      I  did  not  like  the  re.-ull  of  m\   own  rea-oiiiu-. 

• 

If  the  Apache.-  regarded  the  explosion  a.-  a  freak  of 
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nature,  like  an  earthquake,  or  a  water-spout,  we  had 
created  no  impression,  and  our  work  would  all  have 

X 

to  be  done  over  again. 

While   we   were  thinking  about  it  with  this  new 

suirizestion  before  us ,  some  of  the  Apaches  nearest  to 

~~  L 

the  earthwork  rose  to  their  feet,  they  looked  fur- 
tively around  them,  as  though  they  expected  some- 
thing dire  to  occur.  As  nothing  happened  to  them, 
and  another  explosion  did  not  follow,  the  others  took 
courage  and  got  up  also.  There  was  a  large  number 
who  could  not  get  up. 

Ben  Cavendish  was  about  to  make  a  remark,  when 
all  at  once  the  whole  crowd  in  front  of  us  took  to  their 
heels,  as  with  one  impulse,  and  ran  with  all  their 
might  to  the  region  beyond  the  pond,  the  crowd 

there  falling  back  to  make  room  for  them.     Without 
~ 

counting  them  I  judged  that  there  were  fifty  men  in 
front  of  the  battery  who  had  been  disabled  by  shrap- 
nel or  bullets.  Some  were  dead,  and  others  were 
writhing  with  pain.  We  all  stood  up  to  look  at 
them.  We  regarded  the  battle  as  ended  for  that 

o 

day. 

A  confused  murmuring  sound  came  to  our  ears  from 

o 

the  region  of  the  pond.  It  was  some  minutes  before 
we  could  make  out  what  it  was  ;  it  proved  to  be  but 
the  excited  conversation  of  the  Indians,  who  were 
doubtless  discussing  the  event  which  had  produced 
such  an  impression  upon  them.  I  would  have  given 
something  considerable  to  have  heard  and  understood 

o 

what  they  said  about  it,  for  it  would  have  aided  us  in 
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our  arrangements  for  the  future.  AVe  could  not 
decide  whether  the  -hock  was 'attributed  to  us,  or 

Avhether  it   was  regarded  a-  a  convulsion  of  nature 

O 

which  had  produced  the  same  ctl'cct  upon  u-  a-  upon 
them. 

It  was  a  fact  that  they  had   run  awav   \'r<>m  tlieir 

•  • 

position  in  front  of  the  breastwork.  Thi-  looked  n< 
though  they  regarded  us  a-  the  authors  of  the  noise 
and  commotion.  That  they  had  not  renewed  the 

• 

attack  when  they  found  that  thev  were  not  all  killed, 

«. 

was   another   rea-on    for  takinir  the  other  view  of  the 

• 

(jllotiol).       We   were   llliahle   to  >cttle    the  (|Uc-tion   ' '  V 

tact-   and    loLric,  and    we   patiently  waited  the  course 

(«?  A  * 

of  event-. 

A-   time   placed   a  greater  irap  between  the  pre-ent 
and   the   irivat    event,  as   they  mu-t  have  rr^ai'deil  it, 

•  » 

the    Apache-    liecame    more    demonstrative,    and    the 

eMiiver-aiion  to  which  we  had  l»een  listening  swelled 

into  yells.      Kmile    Pont    and   tin1   other   i:-uiiiier-   had 

reloaded      the      piece      discharged     before     the     >liioko 

cleared  away,  and  it  wa-  ready  for  u>e  airain. 

PI  reckon  they  hain't  Lf<>t  cnoiifrh  on't  y it,"  said 
I>en,  who  wa-  clo-ely  watching  the  actions  of  the 
enemy.  'They  behave  je-t  a-  though  they  had  a 
Lr<«'d  deal  m«re  liirht  in  Ym.  I'm  right  sorry,  jedge, 
we  didn't  talk  moi'e  about  the  po-ition  of  the  gun-, 
f<»r  that  was  a  right  .-mart  idee  of  yoiir'n  to  put  the 
piece-  over  on  the  i-land.  From  that  >oife;i-t 
corner,  we  could  have  raked  them  awful  \\ilh  the 
artillery." 
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"  I  think  so  now ;  and  believe  in  it  even  more 
stronsrlv  tlmn  at  first." 

c^    «/ 

fr  We  could  use  the  breastwork  for  a  fence  to  keep 
the  bosses  in  and  have  it  for  the  infantry  as  long  as 
we  could  stand  it  thar.  Ef  wus  came  to  wus,  we 
could  have  retreated  from  the  works  to  the  island, 
and  knocked  the  bridge  away  behind  us.  Then  the 
critters  miffht  have  shoved  those  ahead  on  'em  into 

v_^ 

the  canon.  We  should  be  as  safe  over  thar  as  though 
we  were  in  the  moon." 

Ben  had  enlarged  upon  my  idea,  and  I  fully 
approved  of  all  he  said.  Very  likely  we  could  have 
fought  the  battle  with  less  slaughter  than  in  our 

o  <— 

present  position.  While  we  were  discussing  this 
question  the  enemy  were  recovering  their  courage, 
and  the  first  thing  we  knew  Hal  was  struck  by  an 
arrow.  It  penetrated  the  fleshy  part  of  his  arm,  and 
stuck  in  the  wound  it  had  made.  He  was  the  first  of 
our  party  who  had  been  hit ;  and  the  accident  would 
not  have  occurred  at  this  time  if  he  had  not  been 
standing  up  watching  the  movements  of  the  Indians. 

"Never  mind  me,  judge,"  said  the  brave  boy,  as 
he  took  hold  of  the  arrow  with  his  hand  and  tried  to 
pull  it  out. 

"But  you  must  have  that  wound  attended  to  at 
once,  or  it  will  give  you  trouble." 

:'Pull  out  the  arrer ;  that's  the  only  thing  to  do," 
said  Ben,  without  taking  his  eyes  off  of  what  he  was 
looking  at  outside  of  the  battery. 

Don  Ramon  said  he  had  seen  a  good  many  such 
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wounds,  and  grasping  the  ami  of  Hal,  he  drew  the 
arro\v  from  the  flesh,  though  it  was  all  that  Hal  could 
do  to  keep  from  crying  out  so  great  "was  the  pain. 
A-  tin-  mi>-ile  was  withdrawn  the  blond  spurted 
from  the  wound.  Hut  the  Mexican  amateur  surgeon 
was  ready  for  thN.  and  tied  hi-  handkerchief  tightly 
around  the  \vounde«l  arm. 

lie  had  hardly  done  so  before  IVn  tired  his  long 
rifle.  I  had  been  so  anxious  about  Hal  that  I  had  not 

'•n    what    was    irninir   on    in    front    of  us    for  a    few 

•  « 

minute-.      The   Indians  were  warv,  and    were   re-oil- 

• 

ing  to  their  own  peculiar  tactic-.  They  had  taken 
positions  behind  the  trees,  and  in  every  nook  and 
corner  that  would  allbrd  them  .-helter  from  our 
bullet  3. 

'You  had  better  go  to  the  camp  at  the  ca-tle, 
Hal."  -aid  Don  Kamon.  '.luanita  is  a  tir>t-rate 
nur-e.  and  .-lie  will  dre--  the  wound  as  well  as  any 
surgeon  could  do  it ." 

I 

'  Xo,  I  thank  you,"  replied  Hal,  as  he  picked  up 
his  double-barrelled  gun.  '  I  am  not  going  to  leave 
the  field  while  there  is  anvthinir  irninir  on." 

*  ^      *-_ 

T)iit  you  are  wounded  and  can  do  no  good  here," 
added  Don  Iiamon. 

The  wound  is  in  my  left  arm,  and,  with  the 
hiva.-twnrk  for  a  rest,  I  can  do  my  >hare  of  the 
work." 

The  bra\c  boy  refil-ed  to  be  ])er-uaded  to  leave 
the  battery.  I  >aw  the  head-  of  a  couple  of  Apache- 
thi'u.-t  nut  from  behind  a  bu>h  at  the  hcnd  of  the 
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river  on  our  left,  and  I  was  about  to  fire,  when  he 
discharged  his  piece.  I  saw  an  Indian  leap  as  high 
as  the  top  of  the  bush,  and  then  fall  over  backwards 
down  the  precipice  into  the  river.  This  was  Hal's 
one-hand  shot. 


CHAPTER   XXXIX. 
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RKCKON  tain't  n<>  u>«'  to  fnol  no  inoro  with  thorn 

critter-,"  >;iid    tin-    Knit uckian,    cxidciitly  a   little 

mad  at  the  wound  Hal  received.        The  varmints  will 

stav  liver  till    next  winter  ef  we  don't    send   Yin  off, 

«.  «. 

and   ihcv  kin   >tand   tliis   tliinir  as    lonir  a-  w<-  kin,  cf 

\J 

they  kin  shoot  us  from  behind  the  tree-  and  rock-. 
Kun  out  No.  l\  l>ridi_re." 

I  did  not  object.  We  could  not  inn-over  the 
Indians  behind  the  tree-  and  roek<  with  the  twelve- 
])oimder,  hut  we  could  make  them  lone-ome  in  a 
short  time.  IVn  -iirhted  the  o-un  hini-elf,  wliile  Pont 

I 

>tood  at  the  lui-k>lriiiir.  He  had  brouifht  the  Li'iin  to 
bear  upon  the  crowd  by  the  pond,  and  beyond  it. 

'  Fire  !  '    .siid  lien,  quietly. 

Kmile  Pont  pulled  the  luck>trmir,  and  the  roar  of 
the  fjun  reverberated  ainonir  the  mountain-.  A\'o 

D  O 

326 
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Tvoro  again  enveloped  in  smoke.  "\Vc  heard  the 
explosion  of  the  shell,  and  the  sound  came  from  the 
place  where  the  Indians  were  crowded  together,  just 
beyond  the  ford.  As  the  sulphurous  cloud  rolled 
away,  we  discovered  the  Apaches  running  with  all 
their  might  along  the  heights.  They  came  out  of 
their  hiding-places,  and  the  only  business  with  them 
just  then  seemed  to  be  to  get  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  battery  in  the  shortest  space  of  time. 

They  were  evidently  satisfied  by  this  time  that  we 
were  the  authors  of  the  tremendous  noise,  and  of  the 
execution  done  by  the  gun.  I  was  satisfied  from 
this  demonstration  that  they  considered  the  former 

t/ 

discharge  of  the  cannon  as  an  earthquake,  or  some 
other  convulsion  of  nature,  which  was  as  terrifying 

*/          O 

and  damaging  to  us  as  it  was  to  them.  In  this  way 
they  probably  explained  our  silence  after  the  first 
shot. 

"Give  them  another,  Ben."  I  thought  if  we  deep- 
ened the  impression  produced  by  the  shell  it  would 
be  economy  of  life  in  the  end.  If  it  kept  them  away 
from  us,  the  sacrifice  would  be  less  than  if  they 
followed  up  the  attack  day  after  day  during  our  stay. 
The  Kentuckian  sent  another  shell  after  them,  which 
was  prepared  to  explode  after  a  longer  interval. 
When  it  burst  a  terrific  yell  came  to  us  from  the  hills. 
We  watched  the  retreating  horde  as  they  fled  alonsr 

C?  i  O 

the  plateau.  They  did  not  stop  to  pick  up  their 
dead  and  wounded,  and  in  a  short  time  they  disap- 
peared among  the  rocks,  where  we  had  skirmished 
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with  thorn  before   when  poor  Jerry  WHS  killed.     The 
mounted  men  led  the  wav,  and  tho-e  on  foot  followed 

»/    : 

at  :i  scarcely  ]<•->  -peed. 

rl  reckon  they  won't   want   nothin' more  to-day," 

.-aid   Ben,  while    we  \vcrc  watching   the  retiring  foe. 

o 

'I  don't  reckon  they  will   come  this   wav  ai^in  jest 
yet." 

fl  think  it  will  he  well  to  follow  them  up  for  a 
while,  lien." 

fl  was  jest  thinkin' o' that.  It'  Sile  will  get  out 
some  o'  the  ho--es,  it  will  help  the  case  to  tire  them 
guns  over  on  the  hill  vender,"  added  Hen.  Them 

•  » 

(•ritters   think    this    thinir   can't   lie    done   nowhar  hut 

o 

right  liver." 

Sile  Carter  hitched  a  couple  of  the  lmr-e<  to  each 
of  the  pins.  The  entire  party  then  marched  out  of 
the  battery,  and  moved  in  the  direction  the  enemy 
had  taken.  The  ground  wa-  -trewn  with  the  dead 
and  wounded.  AYhen  we  reached  the  spot  where  the 
shell  had  hurst,  we  found  another  lot  who  had  been 

hit  l)v  the  fragment-  of  the  destructive  missile.      We 

» 

continued  the  pur-nit    for  an  hour,  hut  we  saw  noth- 
ing more  of  the  Apache-. 

I  had  no  doubt  they  were  moving  towards  the 
village  we  had  >een,  and,  taking  the  guns  upon  a  hill, 
we  discharged  them  with  >hell  in  the  direction  they 
had  taken.  The  hill-  rani:  ^ith  the  report  of  the 
pie.-.-,  and  though  we  could  not  see  any  Indians,  we 
were  very  sure  that  all  within  live  miles  could  hear 
the  noise  we  made.  AVe  returned  to  the  camp. 
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f  Do  you  think  that  will  be  the  end  of  our  fights 
with  the  Apaches,  Ben?  Will  the  discipline  they 
have  had  satisfy  them?'1 

r  I  reckon  that  ain't  the  eend  on't.  Them  critters 
will  get  used  to  great  guns  arter  a  while,  jest  the 
same  as  anybody  does.  But  they  won't  bother  us 
any  more  jest  now,"  replied  the  Kentuckian. 

"What  will  they  do  next?" 

They'll  be  sneakin'  round  hyer  from  this  out,  and 
when  they  kin  kotch  a  man  or  a  hoss  outside  of  the 
camp  they'll  take  keer  on  him.  I  reckon  we've  got 
to  keep  our  eyes  peeled  all  the  time,  night  and  day.'' 

All  hands  went  to  work  on  the  new  battery  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Castle  Hill,  and  before  night  we 
had  the  guns  in  position  to  repel  an  attack  if  any  was 
made.  We  kept  a  guard  at  the  old  battery,  and  that 
was  where  we  were  to  meet  in  case  the  Indians 
appeared  again.  From  the  island  battery  we  could 
rake  the  spot  where  the  Indians  would  approach 
the  hill  on  which  our  horses  were  pastured. 

The  next  day  we  explored  the  cave  in  the  side  of 
the  canon.  Don  Ramon  was  confident  that  we  had 
found  a  very  valuable  silver-mine  ;  and  we  continued 
our  examination  until  we  had  obtained  abundant 
evidence  of  the  fact.  We  procured  many  valuable 
specimens  of  the  quality  of  the  ore,  and  not  a  few 
lumps  of  the  pure  metal. 

We  could  not  carry  our  investigations  so  for  as  we 
desired,  for  it  was  necessary  to  conceal  our  operations 
from  the  men.  But  we  had  all  the  evidence  we 
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needed,  and  the  future  fully  justified  our  opinions  in 
reirard  to  the  value  of  the  mine.  AYheJher  it  was  an 
old  or  a  new  one  made  no  dill'ercnce  to  u>. 

Our  mission  was  really  accomplished,  and  we  were 
ready  to  continue  our  journey  into  Chihuahua  :  but 
we  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  leave  in  the  present 
unsettled  condition  of  the  country.  The  Apaches, 
Don  1'anion  had  learned,  were  doinir  a  irreat  deal  of 

• 

mischief.  Tho>e  we  had  heaten  oil'  would  never  iv-t 
until  they  had  revenged  their  repeated  defeats  at  our 
hands. 

It  was  our  position  quite  as  much  as  the  LTUUS 
which  had  «riven  us  the  success  we  had  obtained  ; 
and  we  could  not  _iret  out  of  tin-  region  without 
exposing  our-ehes  to  many  perils.  Traps  and  snares 
would  be  >et  for  us  when  we  undertook  to  move. 
AYe  had  j)lenty  of  pn>vi>ion<.  and  the  feed  for  the 
hor-r-  coiil<l  not  have  been  better.  For  a  week  we 
hunted  and  li.-hed,  and  explored  the  neighborhood  of 
Castle  Hill. 

Not  far  from  the  -]<<,t  where  Jerry  had  fallen  we 
found  strong  indications  <»f  -ilver,  though  it  was  not 

^_ 

a-  ])romi>ii)Lr  a-  the  mine  in  the  canon.  AYe  >aw  no 
Indian-,  and  we  had  the  --rove-  all  to  our-elves,  Uut 
this  ti'an(|iiil  >tate  of  things  was  not  to  1;; 

,Ju-t  after  break  fa  >t  one  day,  while  1  wa->  walking 
with  the  boy-  near  the  projecting  dill',  half  a  mile 
from  the  outer  batterv,  as  we  ealle(]  the  one  win-re 

> 

we  had  fought  our  battle,  we  heard  the  bla>l  of  the 
><  ntincl'.N  horn.  This  was  tlic  danger  call. 
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TDo  you  see  anvthinir,  Xed?" 

«/  «/         ~ 

r  I  do,"  replied  2sYd,  with  no  little  excitement  in 
his  manner.  The  Indians  are  pouring  up  the  side 
of  the  cliff  on  Upper  River ! ' 

We  were  in  a  bad  box ;  for  our  retreat  to  the 
castle  was  cut  off.  The  water  had  fallen  consider- 
ably since  we  came  into  the  locality.  I  had  noticed 
a  place  a  few  rods  from  the  earthworks  where  I 
thought  an  ascent  of  the  bluff  could  be  made  at  low 
water.  But  I  had  not  concerned  myself  about  it,  for 
the  place  was  outside  of  our  lines.  It  was  a  kind 
of  descending  shelf,  though  it  was  not  wide  enough 
for  two  persons  to  stand  abreast  upon  it.  There  was 
a  break  in  it  which  I  thought  must  render  it  impass- 

C  1 

able  to  the  enemy. 

As  I  could  not  see  that  anything  was  to  be  gained 
by  the  enemy  if  they  used  this  possible  means  of 
reaching  the  ground  in  front  of  the  old  battery,  I 
had  given  but  little  attention  to  it.  Even  now,  it 
looked  as  though  the  boys  and  myself  were  to  be  the 
only  sufferers  by  the  approach  in  this  direction.  We 
had  been  caught  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  battery. 

The  Apaches  were  crowding  one  another  up  the 
steep  path,  but  they  could  move  only  in  single  file. 
Our  position  on  the  projecting  bluff  enabled  us  to  see 
all  that  was  done  on  Castle  Hill,  and  on  Burial  Hill. 
Our  men  were  rushing  to  the  outside  battery,  except 
the  gunners,  who  repaired  to  the  new  works  on  the 
island. 

'  What  shall  we  do,  boys  ?     We  haven't  a  ghost  of 
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a  chance  to  get  hack  into  the  hattery  while  the 
Apache-  an-  in  po-~r--ion  of  tin-  ground  in  front 
of  it." 

'  Ben  will  soon  clean  them  nut ,"  replied  Xed,  as 
he  examined  the  lock  of  his  irun. 

'But  if  they  retreat  in  thi-  direction,  as  they  are 
likely  to  do,  we  can't  take  caiv  of  the  whole  of 
them." 

r\Ve  mu>t  let  Ben  r;iycndi-h  see  that  we  are  here/' 
said  Ned.  '  lie  will  look  out  tor  us  then." 

flf  we  make  any  -iirnal-  t<>  attract  the  attention 
of  those  in  the  batteric-,  \\e  -hall  notify  the  Indians 
that  we  are  here  at  the  -ame  time." 

fl  think  we  miirht  a-  well  beirin  to  reduce  the 
nuniher  of  Apaches  at  once."  added  Hal.  as  he  rai-ed 
hi-  gun. 

"Don't  tire,  Hal.  That  will  only  let  the  villains 
know  that  we  are  here.  Thev  mav  imt  see  u-.  tor 

«  t 

they  are  too  lni-y  watchini:- the  haltery." 

The  (»nly  way  we  can  nvt  out  of  the  -crape  is  to 
run  for  the  ford  or  ir<>  around  through  the  canon, 
three  miles  down, "added  Hal. 

"Very  likely  there  i<  a  force  of  Apache-  approach- 
inf  in  this  direction."  suggested  Xed. 

cr 

At  tin-  moment  one  of  the  twelve-pounders  waked 
the   echoes   <>f  the  hill-,  and  a  irreat  cloud   of  -moke 
rolled    in    between    U>    and    the  ca-tle.       The    Indi; 
were   waitiii"-  till   they   had   enough    up   the    path    to 

• 

make  an  attack  on  the  hattery.  Probably  they  had 
di.-covcred  that  the  great  guns  had  been  ivniovcd 
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from  the  earthworks  in  front  of  them.     But  the 
were  in  position  to  do  them  vastly  more  damage  now 
than  before. 

The  smoke  rolled  away,  and  we  discovered  that 
the  Indians  had  retreated.  Half  a  dozen  of  them 
lay  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  battery  ;  but  the 
gun  was  too  much  for  them.  As  Xcd  suggested,  some 
of  the  Indians  had  retreated  towards  the  plateau,  and 
I  saw  five  of  them  standing  on  the  bluff  by  the  pond. 
They  were  looking  at  the  battery,  and  so  far  they 
had  not  seen  us.  TVe  concluded  that  it  would  be 
prudent  for  us  to  lie  down,  and  we  did  so. 

'  Ben  has  seen  us  !  "  exclaimed  Hal,  with  his  gaze 
fixed  on  the  outside  battery. 

I  looked  and  saw  the  Kentuckian,  followed  by  ten 
of  the  hunters,  leap  over  the  earthwork,  and  move 
towards  the  ford.  TVe  afterwards  learned  that  Buck 
Sykes  had  seen  us  on  the  projecting  cliff,  and  had 
notified  Ben  of  the  fact.  As  Ben  came  out  of  the 
battery,  I  saw  a  man  run  over  the  bridge,  and  hasten 
to  the  island  works. 

Ben  and  his  party  had  no  sooner  appeared  outside 
of  the  battery  than  the  Indians  who  had  concealed 
themselves  rushed  towards  them.  He  and  his  little 
band  fired  upon  them,  and  then  rushed  towards  the 
pond.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  way,  and  the 
Apaches  were  gathering  for  another  strike,  the  second 
twelve-pounder  sent  a  shrapnel  in  among  them.  The 
Indians  over  the  pond  bent  their  bows.  Before  they 
could  draw  them  the  boys  and  I  fired  into  them. 
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T  FIKKI)  tir-t,  :m<l  niu-  of  tlic  live  Indi:in-  over  the 
pond  it'll.  Hal  and  \r<l  tired  at  the  >ann-  in-lant 
and  anolhcr  of  them  drnpju-d.  They  looketl  l>ehind 
them,  ;md  then  the  three  ran  in  the  direction  of  the 
project  inir  i-oek.  AVe  all  had  double-barrelled  guns. 
We  could  deliver  three  more  -hot-.  I>y  this  time 
Ben  Caveiidi-h  >aw  ho\v  the  ca-e  was,  and  tirinir  his 
lonir  rifle,  another  of  the  ti\c  fell. 

The    other    two    halted,   and   looked   In-hind   them. 
Thev    -aw   the    Keiitiickian    followiiiLf  them,  with   his 

« 

companions.      ^   veral   of   the   men    had    aimed    their 

Lrnn-   at    them.      Suddenly  tliev  l.roke   MWMV,  and  ran 
~  . 

at    the   top  of  their   .-peed    for  the   rock-  on  the  other 
.-ide  of  the  trail. 
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"I  reckon  you  hain't  got  no  time  to  lose,  jcdge," 
shouted  Ben,  as  he  glanced  at  the  state  of  things  in 
front  of  the  battery. 

We  hastened  to  him  and  his  party ;  and  the  next 
thing  was  to  get  back  into  the  camp.  The  discharge 
of  the  cannon  had  certainly  not  produced  the  same 
effect  as  before,  though  the  Indians  were  not 
yet  sufficiently  trained  to  this  sort  of  warfare  to 
stand  up  against  shrapnel  and  shells.  They  had 
retreated  at  the  first  fire,  but  they  were  gathering 
again. 

We  felt  comparatively  safe  nowT  that  AVC  had  joined 
the  party  which  had  come  to  our  relief.  The  Apaches 
were  still  climbing  the  difficult  path  from  Upper  River, 
though  their  progress  had  been  checked  by  the  first 
gun  from  the  island  battery.  There  was  now  about 
twenty  gathered  in  front  of  the  earthworks,  and  their 
number  was  increasing  every  minute,  as  more  came 
up  the  steep  ascent.  Of  course  they  would  not 
permit  us  to  pass  unharmed  in  front  of  them  into  the 
camp. 

Ben  conducted  us  to  a  position  by  the  pond,  where 
we  halted.  The  Apaches  in  front  of  the  battery  paid 
no  attention  to  us  ;  they  were  too  intent  upon  the 
plunder  of  our  camp  to  look  in  any  other  direction. 
The  men  who  remained  behind  the  earthworks  opened 
fire  upon  the  enemy. 

"  I  reckon  we  mousfht  as  well  do  our  share  in  this 

O 

work,"   said    Ben,   us   he   raised  his   rifle   and   fired. 
There  won't  be  any  less  on  'em  till  we  make  'em  less. 
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Take  irood  aim,  l>oys.  and  knock  'cm  over  as  they 
come  up." 

Hen  had  dono  this  him-elf,  for  the  in-tant  he  fired 
the  Indian  who  was  landing  from  the  path  dropped 
hack  upon  those  In-hind  him.  His  fall  seemed  to 
derange  the  order  nf  the  march,  for  we  heard  a  irreat 
deal  of  >lmutinir,  and  prohablv  the  man  fell  on  the 

• 

others    who   were    a-eendinir.      F<>r   a    little    time    no 
more     were     added     to     the    liumhi.T    ill    front    of    the 

battery. 

"That  worked  well,  Ben.  We  will  follow  it  up." 
But  1  could  see  no  ne\v-emner  to  aim  at. 

AYhile  we  wen-  looking  tor  our  chance  we  heard 
the  nioM  tremendous  yellinir  In-hind  u-  that  had  yet 
greeted  our  ear-.  I  judged  from  the  -oimd  that  it 
mu>t  have  lu-en  n:adc  l»v  hundi'ed-  of  the  enemy,  for 
it  >eemed  to  come  from  a  considerable  area,  instead 
of  being  concentrated  in  one  -pot. 

Thai-  they  come  l>v  the  million."  -aid  P>en.  as  In4 
took  a  -nrvev  of  the  eountrv  In-hind  n-.  'I  reckon 

•  • 

AVC  mn-t    Lrit    ii])   and   irit    for  we  are  at  \\i\t   tew   tin-. 
A\"hat    on  airth   is   lUick   S\  kc-  doin'  ?      lie  nuirht   to 

•  • 

clear  the  way  for  u>,  as  I  told  him  to  do  when  he  >aw 
wc  were  ready  to  come  in.      Thar!   he's  at  it." 
The  la>t   remark    na-  called    forth  h     the  di.-cha 


of  one  of  the  guns  in  the  i-land  hatlery.  The  yellinir 
in  our  rear  continued  and  increa-ed  in  volume  and 
nearness.  We  liciran  to  nnder>tand  that  thi-  was  an 

• 

orirani/ed  attack,  and   that   llie  i»artv  \\hich  had  come 

i       • 

up    from    the   river  \\a.-  only  a   .-orl    of    line    of   >kir- 
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mishers,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  real  attacking 
force,  which  was  to  come  down  from  the  plateau. 

'  Now  bolt  for  the  camp  ! '  shouted  Ben,  the  in- 
stant the  gun  had  been  discharged,  and  the  smoke 
was  rolling  along  the  space  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
f  Do  it  in  a  hurry." 

The  Kentuckian  led  the  way,  and  we  followed  him 
as  fast  as  we  could,  though  his  long  legs  gave  him  an 
immense  advantage  over  us.  I  kept  the  boys  in 
front  of  me,  for  I  wras  very  much  concerned  about 
their  safety.  I  was  leaping  over  the  body  of  a 
writhing  Indian  who  had  been  struck  by  the  scatter- 
ing missiles  in  the  shrapnel,  when  I  saw  Ned  pitch 
forward,  and  fall  upon  the  ground.  My  heart  was  in 
my  mouth,  but  I  picked  the  boy  up,  and  carried  him 
in  my  arms  over  the  breastwork  without  waiting  to 
see  where  he  was  hit. 

I  laid  him  on  the  ground,  and  I  saw  that  there  was 
blood  on  his  head.  Suddenly  he  sprang  to  his  feet  as 
though  he  was  ashamed  of  giving  up  while  there  was 
any  life  left  in  him.  He  put  his  hand  to  his  head, 
and  I  saw  that  the  blood  was  flowing  freely  from  a 
wound  just  over  his  right  ear.  He  took  out  his 
handkerchief,  and  tied  it  around  his  head  before  I  had 
time  to  say  or  do  anything. 

'  I'm  all  right,  judge  ! '  exclaimed  he,  as  he  began 
to  unsling  his  breech-loader,  for  he  had  lost  his 
double-barrelled  gun  in  his  fall.  'I  was  hit  by 
something,  but  it  wasn't  a  bullet  or  an  arrow." 

"Hyer,  jedge?  We  want  every  shot  now  ! '    called 
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Ben,  when  ho   saw  that  Xed  wasn't    killed.       ' 
hain't  got  no  time  to  bury  dead  men." 

"See  them  pouring  d<>\vn  from  the  plateau!'  said 
Ned,  as  he  ran  to  his  station  at  the  breastwork. 

The  ground  was  covered  wilh  Indians  as  tar  a-  we 
could  see,  though  that  wa>  not  lar.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  Ben  Cavendish  had  his  doubts  in  regard  to  the 
result  of  the  engagement.  The  enemy  exhibited  a 
determination  they  had  not  >hown  before,  and  \vero 
crowding  with  all  their  might  towards  the  hiva-twork. 
Our  men  tired  as  rapidly  a-  po--ihle,  and  the  Indians 
were  dropping  in  front  of  us  at  every  shot. 

The  island  battery  wa-  >eparated  from  us  only  by 
the  canon,  and  when  the  >paee  in  front  of  us  wa- 
crowded  with  the  enemy  lien  called  to  liuck  Syk 
to  keep  up  a  steady  tire.  lioth  of  the  twelve- 
poundeis  were  di-eharged  afi  >oon  a.>  he  gave  the 
order.  A  horrible  yell  rent  the  air  as  the  smoke 
rolled  acro-s  the  canon,  and  enveloped  the  >avagv-  in 
it>  fold-. 

'  Hold  your  lire  !  '  called  lien.  'Tain't  no  use  to 
fire  when  you  can't  see  nothiif.  Keep  your  eyes 
peeled,  and  don't  let  'em  git  over  the  battery.''  A- 
the  smoke  pa->i-d  away  from  the  front  of  us  we  saw 
that  the  foe  had  retired,  tho>e  who  were  able  to  do 
so,  but  a  large  number  of  them  were  lying  on  the 
ground  dead  or  wounded. 

Buck   obeved    his  order-  to  the  letter,  ami  he  and 

. 

Kmile  1*0111,  with   the  a»i-laiice  of  the  xmim-ms  \\ho 
had  been  trained  to  a  — i-t    them,  wheeled  the  guns  >o 
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as  to  cover  the  ground  beyond  the  ford.  They  fired 
airain,  and  airain  the  Indians  retreated,  unable  to 

&  o 

stand  up  against  the  fearful  destruction  caused  by  the 
shrapnel.  Another  shot,  and  the  shell  burst  in  the 
midst  of  the  fleeing  foe.  Ben  did  not  interfere  with 
the  work  of  the  island  battery,  and  Buck  continued 
to  send  shells  after  the  retreating  Apaches  until  not 
one  could  be  seen. 

It  was  clear  that  our  work  for  that  day,  if  not  for 
the  rest  of  our  stay  at  Castle  Hill,  was  done.  It  had 
plainly  been  the  intention  of  the  Indians  to  rush  over 
the  breastwork,  and  gain  possession  of  the  camp. 
If  they  had  succeeded,  not  one  of  our  number  would 

«/ 

have  been  left  alive  to  tell  the  story. 

r  How  is  your  head,  Xed? ' 

'It  feels  pretty  sore,"  replied  the  brave  boy,  who 
had  not  flinched  during  the  action. 

C2 

I  found  that  he  was  very  pale,  and  I  conducted 
him  to  our  quarters.  Juanita  came  to  his  aid  at  once, 
and  washed  the  blood  from  hrs  head  as  skilfully  as  a 
surgeon  could  have  done  it.  The  wound  looked  as 
though  it  had  been  inflicted  with  a  stone,  or  possibly 
by  a  blunted  arrow.  The  Mexican  maiden  dressed 
the  wound,  applying  some  salve  she  carried  with  her. 
Ned  declared  that  it  felt  better  at  once, but  this  was  a 
compliment  to  tliQ  skill  of  the  fair  nurse,  for  at  night 
he  was  feverish  and  delirious. 

Hal  had  almost  entirely  recovered  from  his  arrow- 
wound  under  the  skilful  treatment  of  Juanita ;  but 
his  was  only  a  flesh-wound,  and  he  had  the  inspira- 
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tion  of  the  fair  girl  to  aid  him.  After  we  had 
attended  to  the  wounded-  -and  Xed  was  not  the  only 
one,  for  three  of  the  men  had  been  hit  hy  arrows — we 
went  out  of  the  battery  to  take  a  survey  of  the  scene 

of  the  conflict.      Two-thirds  of  tho-e  on  the  ground 

• 

were  only  wounded,  and  we  had  seen  several  of  them 
limpinir  away  in  the  direction  taken  by  the  main 
bodv.  We  had  buried  the  dead  left  after  the  former 

* 

enirairement,  ;in<l  We  did  the  -aim-  in  this  in-tancc. 
"\Ye  put  the  wounded  into  one  of  our  wairons  and 
hauled  them  a  considerable  di.-tance  in  the  direction 
of  the  Apache  village.  We  left  them  near  a  brook 
that  flowed  into  the  canon  we  had  pa—ed  through; 
and  the  next  day  we  found  that  their  friends  had 
taken  them  away. 

The  next  day  NVd  wa-  clear-headed,  but  In-  -uifi'ivd 
a  irreat  deal  of  pain,  and  Juanita  in>i>led  that  he 
>hould  not  leave  his  bed  in  the  caravel.  Hut  .i:'«»»d 
care  re-tored  him  in  a  week,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
weeks  he  wa.-  as  irond  as  new. 

The  time  beiran  to  pa--  monotonously  on  our  hands, 
and  after  we  had  been  live  week-  at  ('a>tle  Hill  \\  e 
decided  to  resume  our  march.  We  ha.l  accomplished 
the  pnrpoM-  for  which  we  came.  Don  Ramon  was 
anxious  to  reliirn  to  bi>  home  and  look  afler  his 
affairs,  for  he  had  already  exceeded  the  time  he  meant 

to    lie  absent.       (  >li    the  hiirli  ground    the  feed  ail<l  the 

water    weiT    -citiii"-    rath  T    >cantv.      ^^  e   made   our 

»/ 

preparation  for  the  departure. 

When  we  crossed  the  canon  we  dropped  the  mate- 
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rial  of  which  the  bridge  had  been  built  into  the 
chasm.  During  the  last  days  of  our  stay  I  had 
superintended  the  building  of  a  platform  at  each  end 
of  the  caravel,  whereon  were  mounted  the  two 
twelve-pounders.  They  were  lashed  in  such  a  way 
that  they  were  not  disturbed  by  the  motion  of  the 
caravel.  Our  stock  of  provisions  had  been  so  far 
reduced  that  we  could  spare  the  space. 

As  Ben  had  predicted,  we  had  hardly  passed  out 
of  our  strong  position  before  we  were  conscious  that 
the  Apaches  were  hovering  about  us.  When  we 
entered  the  ford  of  the  Gila,  they  made  an  attack 
upon  us ;  but  a  couple  of  shots  from  the  twelve- 
pounder  in  the  rear  end  of  the  caravel  routed  the 
foe ;  and  they  discovered  that  the  '*  big  thunder  ' 
went  with  us  wherever  we  went. 

We  had  no  further  trouble  from  Indians  in  this 
vicinity.  But  when  we  struck  the  southern  trail  we 
found  that  the  Apaches  were  doing  a  vast  deal  of 
mischief.  One  day  a  large  band  of  them  came  clown 
upon  us.  We  halted,  and  loaded  up  the  great  guns, 
and  as  they  swept  down  upon  us  we  poured  a  charge 
of  shrapnel  into  them.  But  these  Apaches  had 
evidently  seen  and  heard  great  guns  before.  They 
did  not  like  them,  but  being  mounted  they  retreated 
a  short  distance,  and  seemed  to  be  gathering  up  for 
another  onslaught,  when  a  cloud  of  dust  indicated 
the  approach  of  another  party  of  mounted  men. 

Ben  loaded  one  of  the  guns  with  a  shell,  and  let 
them  have  that.  He  saw  two  of  the  riders  fall  from 
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their  horse-.  Suddenly  they  wheeled  and  dashed 
oil'  at  a  furious  .-peed.  A<  the  otlier  party  drew 
lu-ar  we  were  delighted  to  see  that  it  wa<  a  xjuad- 
roii  of  United  Slate.-  cavalrv.  The  lieutenant  in 

V 

command  was  amazed  at  the  report  of  artillery  ;  and 
then  told  us  that  a  portion  of  his  command  had  had 
their  horses  stampeded  the  night  before  by  the  band 
who  had  attacked  u-.  lie  could  not  stay  for  a  IOIILT 
parley,  and  they  da-lied  oil'  in  pursuit  of  the  Indian-, 
who  were  still  in  si-lit. 

*~s 

Our  route  now  lay  to  the  southward  ;  and  th« 
were  the  la>t  Indians  we  >aw.  A  week  later  we 
were  in  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  where  we  -pent  a 
week.  It  was  u.-ele—  to  attempt  to  do  anything 
with  the  silver  mine  while  the  country  was  in  such  a 
di-turbed  -tate. 

Hal  was  not  dispn-cd  to  return  to  Iiiiena  Vi.-ta  at 
first.  He  wa-  too  fond  of  the  -ociety  of  Juanitu  to 
l>e  content  to  take  to  the  trail  airain.  I>ut  Hal  was  a 

• 

different  l><>v  from  what  he  had  been  when  we-  set  out 

• 

in  search  of  the  silver  mine.  He  had  been  wounded, 
and  a-  he  was  always  plucky,  he  ,-oon  became  as 
ii'i-eat  a  favorite  amon^  the  men  as  Xed  was, 

On   our  return   we  were  encountered  hv  one  lanre 

• 

hand  of  Apache-.  They  were  not  frightened  oil'  l>y 
our  ^uns.  and  we  retreated  to  the  caravc],  where  w«> 
iired  upon  them  in  safely  our.-elve>  with  the  .-mall 
arm-,  while  the  twelve-pounders  blazed  away  at  them 
until  they  could  stand  it  no  longer.  AVe  kept  them 
so  far  from  us  that  we  did  not  even  lose  a  horse. 
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"We  crossed  several  rivers  in  the  caravel,  and  those 
who  had  laughed  the  loudest  at  it  in  the  beginning 
were  the  warmest  in  its  praise  in  the  end.  AVe  were 
cordially  greeted  on  our  return  to  Buena  Vista  by 
Captain  TVilkinson.  In  a  few  days  everything  was 
moving  in  its  ordinary  channel  at  the  ranch. 

I  persuaded  Ben  Cavendish  to  take  a  ranch  and 
try  to  lead  a  civilized  life.  He  was  my  neighbor  as 
lon£  as  I  remained  in  California,  and  for  aujHit  I  know 

o  o 

he  is  still  there.  The  hunters  scattered  when  our 
mission  was  accomplished,  and  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing  what  became  of  them.  Sile  Carter  remained 
on  the  ranch,  and  became  its  proprietor  when  I  left. 

For  various  reasons  we  did  not  attempt  to  work 
the  mine  we  had  discovered  for  several  years.  Then 

w 

we  formed  a  stock  company ;  and  though  the  boys 
prefer  to  remain  in  California,  Hal  soon  wTent  back  to 
Chihuahua,  and  Juanita  became  his  wife,  as  I  have 
stated  before.  The  mine  yields  a  handsome  income, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  the  boys  will  be  able  to  live  in 
an  eastern  city  when  they  tire  of  California. 
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BEATEN  PATHS  ;  or,  A  "Woman's  Vacation  in  Europe. 

By  ELLA  W.  THOMPSON.     16mo.     Cloth.     §1.50. 

A  lively  and  chatty  book  of  travel,  with  pen-pictures  humorous  and 
graphic,  that  are  decidedly  out  of  the  "  beateu  paths"  of  description. 

A  SUMMER  IN  THE  AZORES,  with  a  Glimpse  of  Ma- 
deira. By  Miss  C.  ALICE  BAKER.  Little  Classic  style.  Cloth. 
Gilt  edges.  $1.25. 

"Miss  Baker  gives  us  a  breezy,  entertaining  description  of  these  pic- 
turesque islands.  She  is  an  observing  traveller,  and  makes  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  quaint  people  and  customs."  -  Chicago  Advance. 

ENGLAND    FROM   A  BACK  WINDOW ;  With  Views 
of  Scotland   and  Ireland.    By  J.  M.  BAILEY,  the  "  'Dan- 
bury  News'  Man."     Cloth,  fl.PO.    Paper,  50  cents. 
"  The  peculiar  humor  of  this  writer  is  well  known.    The  British  Tsles 
have  never  before  been  looked  at  in  just  the  same  way,  —  at  least,  not  by 
any  one  who  has  notified  us  of  the  fact.     Mr.  Bailey's  travels  posse--, 
accordingly,  a  value  of  their  own  for  the  reader,  no  matter  how  many 
previous  records  of  journeys  in  the  mother  country  he  may  have  read." 
—  Rochester  Express. 

OVER  THE  OCEAN;  or,  Sights  and  Scenes  in  Foreign 
Lands.  By  CURTIS  GUILD,  editor  of  "  The  Boston  Comrner 
cial  Bulletin."  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  $2.50. 

"  The  utmost  that  any  European  tourist  can  hope  to  do  is  to  tell  the 
old  story  in  a  somewhat  fresh  way,  and  Mr.  Guild  has  succeeded  in 
every  part  of  his  book  in  doing  this."  —  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 

ABROAD  AGAIN;  or,  Fresh  Forays  in  Foreign  Fields. 
Uniform  with  "Over  the  Ocean."  By  the  same  author.  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth,  $2.50. 

"  He  has  given  us  a  life-picture.  Europe  is  done  in  a  style  that  must 
Berve  as  an  invaluable  guide  to  those  who  go  '  over  the  ocean,'  as  well  aa 
an  interesting  companion."  —Hulifnx  Citizen. 

Sold  by  all  booksellers,  and  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers,  Boston. 


LEE  AND  SHEPARD'S  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL. 


GERMANY  SEEN  WITHOUT  SPECTACLES;  or,  Ran- 
dom Sketches  of  Various  Subjects,  Penned  from 
Different  Stand-points  in  the  Empire,  r.y  HKNT.Y 

KI  BGLES,  late  U.  8.  Consul   at  the   l.-iand  of   Malta,  und'al    I'.urce- 
•aill.      81.  ."'i>. 

"  Mr.  I.  "iakly  :  g  right  and 

left  with  stout  American  preju  .  .-   :  ..iili-  uithal   a   ino.-t   enter- 

tn.dk."  -  _\        -  . 


TRAVELS    AND    OBSERVATIONS  IN   THE  ORIENT, 

•with  a  Hasty  Flight  in  the  Countries  of  Europe. 

By  WALTER  HAKHIMAN    ex  -Governor  of  New  Hampshire).  ^i..",o. 

"  The  author,  in  hi-  i_rraphic  ili-<-riptii>n  of  |  ivd  I'.calit-ie-.  refer* 

with   trreat  aptiie--   tO  Wenes  I  -.vliirli    hi-tory    ha-    made 

famou-.     It  i-  a  chatty  narrative  of  travel,  ti  Hired  throughont  with  a  very 

uatural  and  pleasant  color  of  per.-onality."  .        •.,/-. 

FORE    AND    AFT.     A   Story  of  Actual   Sui-I.ife.     r.y   KOBERT  B. 

IMXON,  M.!>.     *!.. 

Trav«-l^  in   Mexico,  with  vivid  d<-cvj',tii>n*  of  maiiiiors  and  c-ust/uns, 
form  a  large  part  of  Ihi*  r-tiikinu'  i.arrativc  of  a  fourtccn-months'  vo; 

VOYAGE  OF  THE  PAPER  CANOE.     A  <  ;,  -.graphical  .T..ur- 

my   of    'I'wi-iity-tivi'    Iluiulrcd   Nlilc-   I'lcms  to  tin-  (Jnlf   of 

Mexico,     r.y  NATHANIEL  II.  r.i-imi-.    \\'ith  numciou*  JIM,- 

tious  and  mu\>t>  r-prcialiv    pri'pan-il   fur  thin    work.     Crown    {>vo. 

"  Mr.  r.i-liop  did  a  very  Kohl  thine,  and  ha-  il  it  with  a  happy 

mixture  of  spirit,  keen  OMervation,  and  t»>i,/i'>mie."  —  /. 

FOUR  MONTHS  IN   A  SNEAK-BOX.      A   r-at-Voyne.-  of 
Twi-uty-r-ix  Hundred  Miles  down  the  «  >hio  and   Mi-si-i-ijij-i  Ki 
and    along    the    «;\ilf    of    Mexico.      r.y    NATII.\MI:I,    11.   I'.I-HOI-. 
\\ith  nuineioii-  in.  ij.-  ami  illiir-trati  -  _'.">o. 

"Hi-  i;l"wi:iLr  pcn-pictiireMif  '  t-h.inty  tioat  '  life  on  the  yroat  river-  are 

true  to   life.     His  dc.-iription.*  of    ;  and   jilaces  are  graphic."  — 

Zion'x  //' 


A  THOUSAND  MILES'  WALK  ACROSS  SOUTH 
AMERICA,  Over  the  Pampas  and  the  Andes.  !'•>• 
NATHAXUL  H.  BISHOP.  Crown  8vo.  New  i-:iiitioii.  illustrated. 
$1^0. 

"  Mr.  I'.i-hop  made  tlii-  journey  when  u  hoy  of  sixtcon,  han  never  for- 
cotten  it.  and  tell-  it  in  .-uch  a  way  that  the  reader  \\ill  always  remember 
it,  and  u  i-h  iliere  had  l«ee;i  mo; 

CAMPS  IN  THE   CARIBBEES.     TVinir  the  Adv-nturos  of  a 
Naturali-t    Hird  Iluntint:  in  tlie  \Ve-t  -India  l-lands.     Ily  KKED  A. 
<>iu:u.     (  'ro\\  n  M  o.     \\'ith  niaji-  and  illustrations,     .•f-j.'-.u. 
T>uriim  two  year*  he  \Hted  mountaii  -  ie  that  few, 

if   any,   totirir-t-   had  e\er  reached   1.  He  carried   hi*  camera  with 

him.  and   photographed    fr»m   nature  tlie  scenes  by  which  the  book   is 
[\\UKtnted."  —  LouisrilU   '  '»uri>ril<»D-tiul. 


Sold  by  all  booksellers,  ami  »,  nt  l>y  ii<J,  on  receipt  of  price. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers,  Boston. 


Toij  Foils'  Hcif  s  of  lie  MOD. 

BY  REV.  P.  C.  HEADLEY. 


SIX  VOLUMES.     ILLUSTRATED.     PER  VOL.  SI  25. 

FIGHT  IT  OUT  ON  THIS  LINE.     The  Life  and  Deeds 
of  General  U.  S.  Grant. 

A  life  of  the  great  Union  General  from  his  boyhood,  written  for  boys.  Full 
of  anecdotes  and  illustrations,  and  including  his  famous  trip  around  the  world. 

FACING  THE  ENEMY.     The  Life  and  Military  Career 
of  General  William  Tecumseh  Sherman. 

The  Glorious  March  to  the  Sea  by  the  brave  Sherman  and  his  boys  will  never 
be  forgotten.  This  is  a  graphic  story  of  his  career  from  boyhood. 

FIGHTING    PHIL.      The    Life    and    Military    Career    of 
Lieut-Gen.  Philip  Henry  Sheridan. 

The  story  of  the  dashing  Cavalry  General  of  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
—  A  fighting  Irishman.  —  Full  of  pluck  and  patriotism  for  his  adopted  country- 
The  book  is  full  of  adventure. 

OLD  SALAMANDER.     The    Life    and    Naval    Career  of 
Admiral  David  Glascoe  Farragut. 

The  Naval  History  of  the  great  civil  war  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  the 
life  of  Admiral  Farragut  is  rich  in  brave  deeds  and  heroic  example. 

THE  MINER  BOY  AND  HIS  MONITOR.       The    Car- 
eer and  Achievements  of  John  Ericsson,  Engineer. 

One  of  the  most  thrilling  incidents  of  the  war  was  the  sudden  appearance  ol 
the  Little  Monitor  in  Hampton  Roads  to  beat  back  the  Merrimac.  The  life  of  the 
inventor  is  crowded  with  his  wonderful  inventions,  and  the  story  of  his  boyhood  in 
the  coal  mines  of  Sweden  is  particularly  interesting. 

OLD  STARS.     The   Life  and  Military  Career  of   Major- 
Gen.  Ormsby  McKnight  Mitchel. 

"Old  Stars  "  was  the  pet  name  given  the  brave  general  by  his  soldiers,  who 
remembered  his  career  as  an  astronomer  before  he  became  a  soldier.  His  »tory  is 
(till  of  stirring  events  and  heroic  deeds. 

Sold  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  pric«. 


LE3  AND  SHEPARD,  Publishers,  Boston. 


SOPHIE  MAY'S  "GROWN-UP"  BOOKS. 


Uniform  Binding.    All  II<in<l<omely  Illustrated. 


JANET,   A    POOR    HEIRESS. 

"The  heroine  of  thi*  -tory  i-  a  true  irirl.     An  imp.-i  iou*.  fanlt-findine, 
unappreeiative  fath<  -    lu-r  temper. 

The  mother  know-  the  t';itlnT  i-  at  fault,  but  >: 

Th'-n   comee   a  di-> -.r.i-ry,  t).  in   adopted   daughter .  .1 

pakinir  of  the  old  home;  a  lift-  of  *trai._  .    -      . 

riau'e  under  ditliciillir.-;  and  a  d.-  .  that,  after  all,  - 

The  story  is  certainly  a  very  ;Otractive  one." —  Uticngv  1> 

THE    DOCTOR'S    DAUGHTER. 

•  phie   May.  author  of  tin-    :  ••!    1'nidy   and    I»i.ity   honks,  has 

ai-hieved   another  triumph   in  the    new  Look   with   thi»   ml--  ju-i    i-- 
He-   ha.-  taken  -a  n.-'.v  departure'  tlii-   tini--.  a:.d  u  y  for 

ffrown  u|>   folk-.      If  \\-  •'.   much   mi-taken,   the   you  -    \\ill 

want  to  i  :ie  old  f  -         itten 

for  tl.  It  i--  a  r-pleiulid  rtiiry  fur  all  atre.i."  —  Lynn  ^ 

jr. 'A-  j  i:-  •  •./  /•  i . 

THE    ASBURY    TWINS. 

••  Th'-   annouri'  •  ,-iot her  work    by  thl-  charminir  ular 

wrlu-r  will  be   he.ntjiy  \\fleoiin-d   by  th-  .     Ajid  in  thi-  - 

:  :atiiiL'   >tory  of   the   tu  in  -i-i«  T-.  '  \'ic  '  and  '  Van.'  I  In  y  ha\e    I 

them  a  genuine  treat.     Vie  wri*  •  1  \'an  in 

the  next,  and  *o  on  through  the    !><>ok.      Van  IF*  fran!      '  I    pracli- 

Vie    \\ild,   v.'ntun^oiu.-.   ;rid    witty;   and    lx«th    of  fL'-in    i.atnra. 

\vin:iinu'.    At  home  or  aKroad,  tin..-  u>  their  individuality, and 

h.---   ttiiiiL'11  with   their  o1  .      It    i-   a   f;.--)i.  delightful   volume,  well 

\vurthy  of  ila  gifU-d  author."  —  /- 

OUR    HELEN. 

"'Onr  TTelcn  '  i^  Sophie  M  i\  n  :    and  nho  i-»  a  Krlcht, 

brave  eirl,  that   th--  younif   ;  -ill  all  like      \\"e  are  jilea-etl  to  m.-i-t 

with  some  old  friend"  in  th«-  IwM.k.     It  i-  a  L'o<>d  k  for  the 

or'a   I'  I  the  tuo  !-hould  L'O  together.  id   Mr-. 

O'Xeil    still   live-,  to   i:idu'LT''   in   the   reinini-  1"  t)ie   \ 

M.i.  i.  '  people  with  famili.ii  n  .  -rally 

a        ir,  along  with  new  ooefl  wb  'ith  knowinir.     •  <  >ur  Hen  n  '  i- a 

and    un-elli-h   _•: '  1.  l>ut  with  a  mind  and  \\  i  li  "f  her  own;   and  the 

^elu'eeii  her  and  pietty.  -       .-h  little  Shall. -y .  i.-*  very 

tiuely  drawu.      Le-  .1  d  puMi-h  it."  —  //  <'ykt   Tnin*(.>ij,t. 

QUINNEBASSET    GIRLS. 

<;Tho  ptor;.  "in  \}\i-  >nal  and 

:  Mie  time  full  of  • .  and 

;  iUOshine  thai  w<-  tiiid  in  the  author's 

earlier  !••  ay  in 

;"  literature,  to  u  hi.  h  .-he  will  lie  warmly  welcomed  by  those 

aid  admire  her  '  1'rudy  I'.ooks.' ' 


Sold  by  all  booksellers  mnJ  »•  '  //y  »i'til,  postpaid, 

on 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers,  Boston. 


YOUNG  FOLKS'  HEROES  OF  HISTORY. 

By  GEORGE   MAKEPEACE  TOWLE. 
Handsomely  Illustrated.    Price  per  vol.,  $1.25.    Sets  in  neat  boxes. 

VASCO     DA     GAM  A: 

HIS     VOYAGES     AND     ADVENTURES. 
"Da  Gnma's  history  is  full  of  striking  adventures,  thrilling  incidents,  and 
perilous  situations;  and  Mr.  Towle,  while  not  sacrificing  historical  accuracy, 
has  so  skilfully  used  hie  materials,  that  we  have  a  charmingly  romantic  tale." 
—  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PIZ  A  RRO: 

HIS  ADVENTURES  AND  CONQUESTS. 
"  Xo  hero  of  romance  possesses  greater  power  to  charm  the  youthful  reader 
I\\-M\  the  conqueror  of  Peru.  Not  even  King  Arthur,  or  Thaddeus  of  War- 
saw, has  the  power  to  captivate  the  imagination  of  the  growing  boy.  Mr. 
Towle  has  handled  his  subject  in  a  glowing  but  truthful  manner;  and  we 
venture  the  assertion,  that,  were  our  children  led  to  read  such  books  as  this, 
the  taste  for  unwholesome,  exciting,  wrong-teaching  boys'  books  —  dime 
novels  in  books'  clothing  —  would  be  greatly  diminished,  to  the  great  gain  of 
mental  force  and  moral  purpose  in  the  rising  generation." — Chicago  Alliance. 

MAGELLAN; 

OR,  THE    FIRST    VOYAGE    ROUND    THE    WORLD. 

"  What  more  of  romantic  and  spirited  adventures  any  bright  boy  could 
want  than  is  to  be  found  in  this  series  of  historical  biography,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine.  This  volume  is  written  in  a  most  sprightly  manner;  and  the 
life  of  its  hero,  Fernan  Magellan,  with  its  rapid  stride  from  the  softness  of 
a  petted  youth  to  the  sturdy  courage  and  persevering  fortitude  of  manhood, 
makes  a  tale-  of  marvellous  fascination." —  Christian  Union. 

MARCO     POLO: 

HIS  TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES. 
"The  story  of  the  adventurous  Venetian,  who  six  hundred  years  ago  pene- 
trated into  India  and  Cathay  and  Thibet  and  Abyssinia,  is  pleasantly  and 
clearly  told;  and  nothing  better  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  school  boy 
or  girl  than  this  series  of  the  records  of  noted  travellers.  The  heroism  dis- 
played by  these  men  was  certainly  as  great  as  that  ever  shown  by  conquering 
warrior ;  and  it  was  exercised  in  a  far  nobler  cause,  —  the  cause  of  knowledge 
and  discovery,  which  has  made  the  nineteenth  century  what  it  is." — Graphic. 

RALEGH: 

HIS     EXPLOITS     AND     VOYAGES. 

"  This  belongs  to  the  '  Young  Folks'  Heroes  of  History  '  series,  and  deals 
with  a  greater  and  more  interesting  man  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  With 
all  the  black  spots  on  his  fame,  there  are  few  more  brilliant  and  striking 
figures  in  English  history  than  the  soldier,  sailor,  courtier,  author,  and  ex- 

Eforer,  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.     Even  at  this  distance  of  time,  more  than  two 
undred  and  fifty  years  after  his  head  fell  on  the  scaffold,  we  cannot  read  hia 
etory  without  emotion.     It  is  graphically  written,  and  is  pleasant  reading, 
not  only  for  young  folks,  but  for  old  folks  with  young  hearts."  —  Wutuan's 
Journal. 

DRAKE: 

THE    SEA-LION     OF     DEVON. 

Drake  was  the  foremost  sea-captain  of  his  age,  the  first  English  admiral 
to  send  a  ship  completely  round  the  world,  the  hero  of  the  magnificent 
victory  which  the  English  won  over  the  Invincible  Armada.  His  career  was 
3tirring,  bold,  and  adventurous,  from  early  youth  to  old  age. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  and  *<-nt  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
LEE  &   SHEPARD,  Publishers    ....    BOSTON. 


TROPHIES   OF  TRAVEL. 


DRIFTING  ROUND  THE  WORLD  ;  A  Boy's  Adven- 
tures by  Sea  and  Land,  l-y  <  AIT.  CHAKI  i  -  w.  HALL, 
author  of  "  Adrift  in  the  Ice-Fields,"  "  Tin-  Great  I'.onanza,"  etc. 
With  numerous  full-pau'e  and  letter-press  illustrations.  Koyal  Svo. 
Handsome  cover.  -  .  Cloth.  Gilt.  S'_'..~>u. 
"  Out  of  tlie  beaten  track  "  in  it-  course  of  travel,  record  of  advent 

and  descriptions  of  life  in  Greenland,  I.atiraditr,  Ireland,  Scotland,    1. 

land,   France,   Holland,   Ku--ia,   A-ia.   Siberia,  and   Ala.-ka.      Its  IP!"    is 

youm.',  liold.  and  adventurous;  and  the  l>ook  is  in  every  \vay  intere.-; 

and  attract! 

EDWARD   GREEY'S  JAPANESE    SERIES. 

YOUNG  AMERICANS  IN  JAPAN  ;  or,  The  Adventures 
of  the  Jewett  Family  and  their  Friend  Oto  Nambo. 

"\Vith  ITd  full-page  and   letter-press  illustrations.     Koyal  Mo. 
inch.-.      I  landsoiiielv  illuminated  cover.     $1.7"j.     (.'loth,  black  aim 
- 


This  story,  though  essentially  a  work  of  fiction,  in  filled  with  interest- 
ing and  truthful  de-rriptio'i-  of  the  curious  ways  of  living  of  the  good 
people  of  the  land  of  the  rising  sun. 

THE  WONDERFUL  CITY  OF  TOKIO  ;  or,  The  Fur- 
ther Adventures  of  the  Jewett  Family  and  their 

Friend  OtO  NambO-  \Vith  lii'.i  illu-trations.  Koyal  MO, 
7  x  '.'i  inche~.  With  cover  in  uold  and  color-,  designed  by  the 
autlior.  si.  7"'.  Cloth,  black  and  gold,  $2.50. 

"A  took  full  of  delightful  infonnation.     The  author  has    the  happy 
gift   of  pi-rniittini,'  the  reader  to  view  thinir-  a*  he  -aw   them.     The  illun- 
:  mostly  drawn  by  a  Jaj  .  ,:ti-t,and  are  very  unique.  "  — 

C/n'i  -i  i  i/i  i  //.  i 

THE  BEAR  \VORSHIPPERS  OF  YEZO  AND  THE 
ISLAND  OF  KARAFUTO;  being  the  further  Ad- 
ventures of  the  Jewett  Family  and  their  Friend 
Oto  Nambo.  180  Illustrations.  l-:<>a:d-.  >?i.7.">.  rioth.  ^ 

:;.hie  pen  and  pencil  pictures  of  the  reinarkaMe  bearded  |.  en  pie  u  ho 
live  in  the  north  of   .lapaii.     The    jihi-tratioim  are    by   native  .lap.Hi- 
arti-ts,  and  give  queer  pictures  of  a  queer  people,  \s  ho  have  been  seldom 
Visited. 

HARRY  W.    FRENCH'S    BOOKS. 

OUR  BOYS  IN  INDIA.    The  wandering  of  two  younc  Americans 
in   Hindustan,  with  their  exciting  adventures  on  the  sacred  rivers 
and   wild  mountains.      With    1  l"i    illustrati"M-.      Koyal   Mo,   7 
inch.-.      I'.oiind    in    eiul'l.-inati.  -   of    Oriental   design,  $1.7-"i. 

<  'loth,  black  and  Hold.   - 
While  it    ha*  all  the  excitini:  interest  of  a  romance,  it  is  remarkably 

vivid  in   its   picture-  of  manners  and   cu-toms  in  the  land  of  the  Hindu. 

The  illu-trations  are  many  a'id  excellent. 

OUR    BOYS    IN    CHINA.     The  adventures  of  two  youne  Ameri- 

-,  wrecked  in  the  <  hina  Sea   mi   their  return   from    India,  with 

their  si  raiiire  wandering-  throuu'h  the  <  'hine-e  Kmpire.      !>•>  illus- 

trati  ••!-.      Hoards,   ornamental  ::i    colors    and    L'old.     .^l.T'i. 

Cloth, 

Thi-  he  further  adventures  of  "  Our  Boys"  of  India  fame  in  ihe 

land  o;  d 


by  nil  linnk*t-ll<>rii,  '/;/'/  v, ;,/  I,,/  m<i  '{,t  of  j 

LEE   &   SHEPARD,  Publishers,  Boston. 


LEE  AND  SHEPARD'S  HANDBOOKS. 


"JUST  AS  THE  TWIG   IS   BENT,  THE  TREE'S   INCLINE.?*"" 

LESSONS    ON    MANNERS.      For  home  and  school  use.     A 
Manual  by  EDITH  E.  WIGGIN.     Cloth,  50  cents  ;  school  edition, 
boards,  30  cents  net. 
This  little  book  is  being  rapidly  introduced  into  schools  as  a  text-book. 

SHOWS  WHY  THE  WINDS   BLOW. 

WHIRLWINDS,  CYCLONES,  AND   TORNADOES.    By 
Prof.  W.  M.  DAVIS  of  Harvard1  University.    Illustrated.     50  cents. 
The  cyclones  of  our  great  West,  the  whirlwinds  of  the  desert,  every 
thing  in  the  shape  of  storms,  scientifically  and  popularly  treated. 

"THIS   VOLUME   IS   SUBLIME   POETRY." 

THE    STARS    AND  THE   EARTH;  or,  Thoughts  upon 

Space,   Time,    and   Eternity.     With  an  Introduction  by 

THOMAS  HILL,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  President  of  Harvard  University. 

Cloth.     50  cents. 

"It  cannot  but  be  valuable  to  the  student  of  science  as  well  as  to  the 

professors   of   religion,  and   tends  to   bring  them   closer  together,  and 

reconcile  them."  —  Potter's  Monthly. 

KNOW  WHAT  YOU   ARE   DRINKING. 

HANDBOOK    OP   WATER   ANALYSIS.     By  Dr.  GEORGE 

L.  AUSTIN.    Cloth.    50  cents. 

"  It  condenses  into  fifty  pages  what  one  would  have  to  wander  through 
a  small  chemical  library  to  find.  We  commend  the  book  as  worthy  of  a 
wide  circulation."  —  Independent. 

EVERY   LADY   HER    OWN    FLORIST. 

THE  PARLOR  GARDENER.  A  Treatise  on  the  House-Culture 
of  Ornamental  Plants.  Translated  from  the  French,  and  adapted 
to  American  use.  By  CORNELIA  J.  RANDOLPH.  With  eleven 
illustrative  cuts.  50  cents. 

It  contains  minute  directions  for  the  "  mantel-piece  garden,"  the 
"  eta gerf -garden,"  the  "  flower-stand  garden,"  the  "  portable  green- 
house," the  "  house-aquarium,"  the  garden  upon  the  balcony,  the  ter- 
race, and  the  double  window,  besides  describing  many  curious  and 
interesting  experiments  in  grafting. 

"HELLO,  CENTRAL!" 

THE  TELEPHONE.    An  Account  of  the  Phenomena  of  Electricity, 
Magnetism,  and  Sound,  as  involved  in  its  action,  with  directions  for 
making  a  Speaking-Telephone.     By  Professor  A.  E.  DOLBEAR  of 
Tufts  College.     16mo.     Illustrated.     Price  50  cents. 
"An  interesting  little  book  upon  this  most  fascinating  subject,  which 
is  treated  in  a  very  clear  and  methodical  way.     First  we  have  a  thorough 
review  of  the  discoveries  in  electricity,  then  of  magnetism,  then  of  those 
in   the  study  of  sound,  —  pitch,  velocity,  timbre,  tone,  resonance,  sym- 
pathetic vibrations,  etc.    From  these  the  telephone  is  reached,  and  by 
them  iu  a  measure  explained."  —  Hartford  L'ourant. 


Sold  by  all  book-sellers,  and  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
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SHORT-HAND    WITHOUT     A     MASTER. 

HANDBOOK   OF   UNIVERSAL  PHONOGRAPHY;   or, 
Short-hand  by  the  "  Allen  Method."    A  -.  -if-in-tr 

•uhi-n-l'V  ii.  '1  than   l"!iu'  hand  \\iiti:  _r   i-   :_'  lined  at   the 

leeeon,  and  additional  speed  at  each  r-ui^c'iiici  .     i:\  Q.  G. 

AI.I.KN,    1'rincipal    of    the   Allen    M«.-m.L'ra|ihk-   liir-titnte.    I'm-inn. 

"  T5y  tin-  method  one  c.-i!i.  in  an   limira  ilay  fur  two  or  three  months, 
In-come  .-..  expert  a-  :'t  a  lecture  rt.  /-b 


THE     STUDY    OF     GEOGRAPHY     MADE     PRACTICAL. 

HANDBOOK    OF    THE   EARTH.      Natural   Mirth...]-  in 

raphy.       I'.y    LOUISA     I'\i:-..s-     llui'KiN-.     I  .  a.  -tier    "f    N<>unal 
Method-  in  tin-  Suain  Km-  .-.Inn,],  Ni-w  I'.'--!],,!.!,     .".u  .-.-• 

Tin-  work  i-  •  >r  the  i; 

rr\  irw   an«l  .ii/alin!)    ..f   L'rni.Ma|.hi.  .1  and    lur    gclirial 

ruadtTH  an  a  guide  to  right  method.-  of  .-tudy  and  iti.-ti  uctiuu. 

DAILY     FOOD     FOR     THE     MIND- 
PRONOUNCING    HANDBOOK  oi  fu-n  in. 

Iimincrd,    and    "f    \\nrd-   a-   !<•    \Uii.-h   a   .-!.•  iatinnis 

allourd.      I'.y   KlCHABD  &OU1X  and   I.ix.Mi.-  .1.  i  '  \M  IT.KI.I..      ..<i  cli*. 

11  This  book  can  be  carried  1  lirman'-  L,  or  uu-.krd  in  a 

lady's  l.rlt.   and  \vr  \vi-h  r-rxcral  liundrcd  lli'.ii.-and  i-«.|>ir-  ini_-ht  tti 
uf,  \viih  a  \ii-v. 


ABOUT    40,000    SYNONYMOUS    WORDS. 
HANDBOOK   OF   ENGLISH   SYNONYMS,  with  an  ap].m. 

(ll.\      -li  •  .  II    of 

'•I  I-     .1      <    AM  IT.KI.I..        <    :..tll.       M  .-rlilH. 

>•    ]>rintrd,  \\rli  I.  adapted    In    (  \v)n.  \\ 

nnii-h  .fli   )u.-  v.x-al.  u  .     .    -      .iix-  accu- 

-'  nil  mil. 

"A     BOOK     OF     INCALCULABLE     VALUE." 

HANDBOOK  OF  CONVERSATION.    Its  Faults  and  its 

Graces.      ('..inpilrd    l.y    ANDKKW    I'.    1  ,.    !>.!>.,    I.  !,.!>. 

<  _•      1.    l>  ly*a  l.ritnrr.     '-.    \lr.  Trr:..-h'-  I.rctnrc. 

">Ir.  I'crry  (Juynn's    "  A   Word    to  th<!»Wi-r;   ..r,    IlintH   on    the 
Current    In  -on   in    Writini.'  and   Sj.raki 

4.   Mi-t.iK.  -  ,i'id  lini.r..[.i  ietii-s  in  SurakiiiL'  and  Writing  (  '..rrectc-d. 

Cloth.      .'.o  crlitH. 

"  Tt  i-  worth  owni-  ".-lit  to  >.,•  studied  l.y  many  who  heedlessly 

their  mother  —Bo*t«n  n«t 


"WE    COMMEND     IT    HIGHLY."  -  Oncaao  Herald. 
HINTS    AND    HELPS  for  those  who  Write,  Print,  or 

Read.      I'.y  I'.KN.I  AMIN    I'KKW,    I  'n-  if.  reader.      ">n  rent*. 
"The  inform.  r  .parted  in  a  very  lively  aud  remembering  way." 

—  1,  '/i. 


Sold  by  •  '        '  l>y  m nil,  /  ',  on  rect//>t  "f  i/rice. 

LEE   &,   SHEPARD,  Publishers,  Boston. 


